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| cu the e erate Gal 
. naught, the moſt potent chief of the race of the Firbolg, 
having murdered, at Temora the royal palace, Cormag 
the ſon, of Artlio, the young king of Ireland; ufurped the 
throne: Cormac was lineally deſcended from Conkr the 
ſon of Trenmor, the-great-grandfather of Fingal, king of | 
thoſe Caledonians Who inhabited the weſtern coaft of 
+ Scotland: Fingal reſented the behaviour of Cairbar, and | 
reſolved to paſs over into Ireland; with an army; to re- 
eſtabliſh the royal family on the Iriſh throne, Early in- 
| telligence of his deſigns coming tö Cairbar, de afferobled 
dome of his ttibes in Uiſter, and at the fime time ordered 
his brother Cathmor to follow him ſpeedily with an army 
from Temora. Such was the ſituation of affairs when 
© the Caledonian fleet appeared on the coaſt of Ulſter. 
The poem opens in the morning. Oairbar is repreſented as | 
retited from the reſt of the army, when one of his ſcouts F 
brought Him news of the landing of Fingal. He aſſembles 8 
a council ef his cliiefs. Foldith the chief of Moma 
 baughtily deſpiſes the enemy ; and is reprimanded warm. 
I by Malthos. Cahbar, after hearing their debate, or- 
| ders a feaſt to be prepared, to which, by his bard Olla, 
ho bites Ghar the tn of Olleny whey a 
Vo. II. A quarref 2 
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ex ARGUMENT. n 
— — 8 
quarrel with that hers, and fo þaye ſome pretext for kill- 
ing him. Oſcar came to the feat 3 the quarrel happened; 
the followers of both fought, and Cafrbar and Oſcar fell 
by mutual wounds. ' The noife of Hg battle reached Fin- 
gal's army. The king came on, to the relief of Ofcar, 
and the Iriſh fell back to the army of Cathmor, who was 
advanced yy the banks of the, river Lubar, on the heath, 
of Moi-lena. Fingal after m6urning over his grandſon, 
ordered Ullin the chief of his bards to carry his body to 
Morsen to be there interred. Night coming on, Althan, 
the ſon of Conachar, relates to the king the particulars of 
the murder of Cormac. Fillan, the ſon of Fingal, is ſent 
to obſerve the motions of Cathmor by night, which con- 
dludes the action of the firſt. day. The ſcene of this book 
is a plain, near the hill of Mora, which rofe on the bor- 
n 1 | 


BOOK & 


Ter Py waves of bin roll in Light, "he 


green hills are covered with day. | 
ſhake their duſky heads ir the breeze, 08 
rents pour their noiſy ſtreams. Two green hills, 
with aged oaks, ſarround 4 narrow plain. The 


blue courſe of a ſtream is there; on its banks food 


Cairbar of Atha. His ſpear” ſupports the king: s 
the red eyes of his fear are ſad. Cormar riſes in 
kis ſoul, with all his ghaſtly wounds. The gray 


form of his youth appears in darkneſs ; blood pours 


from his airy fides. Cairbar thrice threw his 


0 vs * 7 3 | 
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on earth; and thrice he ſtroked his beard. His ſteps 
are ſhort; he oſten ſtops: and toſſes his fidciewy 
arms. He is like a cloud in the deſurt, that. varies 


its form to every blaſt: ee, e 


and fear, by turns, the ſhower: 


— 


Vith darkened face, Hidalla's long hair füghs in 


and rolls his fide- long · looking eyes. Wild - is; the 


| "The king, at length; reſamed his nl; en 
his pointed ſpear.” He turned his eyes to Moi - lena 
The ſcouts of blue ocean came. They came with 
ſteps of fear, and often looked behind. Cairbar 
knew that the mighty were ee eee 
gloomy chien. ech 

he ei ha? ena: They 
a There Morlath * ſtood 


look of Malthos from beneath two ſhaggy bros. 


Foldath ſtands like an ooay rock, that covers its 


fr, that meets the wind of heaven. His ſhield 46 
marked with the ſtrokes of battle ; and his red eye 
deſpiſes danger. Theſe and a thouſand other cem 
ſurrounded car-borne Cairbar, When the ſcont' t 
occan came. Mor-annal, from. ſtreamy Mol- lena: 
e INE: un ee | 
3 . 4. 1 S.. 
Zeche A 2 n << 


my 


7 NEMORA: oor 
bo the chicfs of Erin ſtand,” he ſaid,/* filent 
as the grove of evening ? Stand they, like a ſilent 
wood, and Fingal on the coaſt ? Fingal, the ter- 
rible in battle, the king of ſtreamy Morven.“ 

« Haſt thou ſeen the warrior ?” ſaid Cairbar with 
a ſigh. « Are his heroes many on the coaſt ? Lifts . 
he the ſpear of battle? Or comes the king in peace?! 
« In peace he comes not, Cairbar. I haye ſeen his 
forward ſpear. © It is a meteor of death; the blood 
of thouſands is on its ſteel. He came firſt to the 
ſhore, ſtrong in the gray hair of age. Full roſe 
his ſinewy limbs, as he ſtrode in his might. That 
ſword is by his fide which gives no ſecond 4 wound. 
His ſhield is terrible, like the bloody moon aſcend- 
ing through a ſtorm. Then came Offian king of 
ſongs; and Morni's ſon, the firſt of men. Connal 
leaps forward on his ſpear: Dermit ſpreads his 
dark-brown- locks. - Fillan. bends his bow, the 
young hunter of ſtreamy Moruth. But who is that 
before them, like the dreadful courſe of a ſtream ? 
It is the ſon of Offian, bright between his locks. 
His long hair falls on his back. His dark brows 
are half-incloſed in ſteel. His ſword hangs looſe 
on his fide. | His ſpear glitters as he moves. I fled 
from his terrible eyes, king of * Temora.” th 

Then fly, thou feeble man,” ſaid Foldath in 
gloomy wrath. cc Fi to the gray ſtreams of thy 


95 
— ů— —ũ —Ü—ä—äP⅛ mm — —¼•ʃi- — 
land, fon of the little ſoul! Have not I ſeen that 
Oſcar 7 I beheid the chief in war. He is of the 
mighty in danger; but there are others who liſt 
the ſpear. Erin has many ſons as brave, king of 
Temora of Groves Let Foldath meet him in the 
ſtrength of his courſe, and ſtop this mighty ſtream: 
My COIN 
my ſhield is like the wall of Tura. 

« Shall Foldath © alone meet the foe ?“ replied 
the dark-browed Malthos. Are they not nume- 
rous on our coaſt, like the waters of many ſtreams? 
Are not theſe the chiefs who vanquiſhed Swaran, 
when, the ſons of Erin fled? And ſhall Foldath 
meet *their þraveſt heroes ? Foldath of the heart 
of pride ! take the ſtrength of the people; and let 
Malthos come. My ſword is red with abe 
but who has heard my words?” 

“ Sons of green Erin,” ſaid Hidalla;s 68 a 
Fingal hear your words. The foe might rejoice, 
and hig atm be ſtrong in the land. Ve are brave, 
O warriors, and like the ſtorms of the deſart; they 
woods. But let us move in our ſtrength, flow as a 
gathered cloud. Then ſhall the mighty tremble 
the ſpear ſhall fall from the hand of the valiant. 
We ſee the cloud of death, they will fay, while 
ſhadows fly over their face. Fingal will mourn in 
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is age, and ſee his flying fame: *Therſteps of bis 


chiefs will ceaſe in Morven: Veen c ae 
— s Mi r Mie 


Cairbar heard their dy in Biekce, like the 
ö atoud of a ſhower: it ſtands dark on Cromla, till 

the lightning burſts its ſides: the valley gleams 

with red light; the ſpirits of the ſtorm rejoice. 

So ſtood the filent- king of men at mn his 
words are heard. a 1. 1e 

- « Spread the feaſt on Moi-lena : 3 bundred 


bards attend. Thou, red-haired Olla, take the 


harp of the king. Go to Oſcar chief of ſwords, 
and bid him to our feaſt. To- day we feaſt 
hear the ſong; / to-morrow break the ſpears. Tell 
him that I have raiſed the tomb of Cathol; * that 


bards have ſung to his ghoſt. Tell him that Cair- 


bar has heard his fame at the ſtream of refounding 
Caryn. i Cathmor * is not here, Borbar-duthul's 
generous race. 'He is not here with his thouſands, 
and our arms are weak. Cathmor is a foe to ſtrife 
at the feaſt: his ſoul is bright as that ſun. But 
Cairbar ſhail fight with Oſcar, chiefs of the woody 
Temora ! His words for Cathol were many; the 
wrath of Cairbar burns. He ſhall fall on Moi- 
lens: my fame ſhall riſe in blood.“ 


- Their facts brightened round with joy. They 


rea ovor Moen Tue feaſt of ſhells is pre- 


paref. 


and 


BOOK 1. | 
3 


pared. The ſongs of bards ariſe We beatd the“ 
voice of joy on the coaſt: we thought that mighty 
Cathmor came. Cathmor the friend of 'ſtratigers?- 


the brother of redthaired Cairbar. Their ſoula 
were not the ſame. The light of heaven was in 
the boſom of Cathmor:. His towers roſe on the: 


banks of Atha : ſeven paths led to his halls. Se- 
ven chiefs: ſtood on the paths, 'and called” the 
ſtrahger to the feaſt ! But Cathmor dwelt in the 
wood to avoid the voice of praiſe. "nw 


Olla came with his ſongs. Oſcar went to Cair- 
bar's feaſt. Three hundred warriors ſtrode along 


| Moi-lena of the ſtreams. The gray dogs bounded: 


on the heath, their howling reached afar. Fingal 
ſaw the departing hero : the ſoul of the king was' 
fad. He dreaded Cairbar's gloomy thoughts, a- 
midſt the feaſt of ſhells. My ſon raiſed high the 
ſpear of Cormac : an hundred bards met him with 
ſongs. Cairbar concealed with ſmiles the death 
that was dark in his ſoul. The feaſt is ſptead, the 
ſhells reſound: joy brightens the face of the 
hoſt. But it was like the parting beam of the 


ſun, when he is to hide his red head in a ſtorm. 
Cairbar roſe in his arms; darkneſs gathered on 


his brow. The hundred harps ceaſed at once: 
The clang ® of his ſhields was heard. Far diſtant: 
onthe heath Ullo ralieT hip fouy of woe. My ſow 

knew 
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BOOK x. 


knew the . of death; and d rifing ſe ſeized his Gans: 

«Ofcar !” ſaid the dark- red Cairbar, I behold the 
ſpear of Tnnis-fail. The ſpear of Temora * glit- 
ters in thy hand ſon of woody Morven |! It was in 
the pride of an hundred kings, the death of he- 
roes of dd. Yield 95 ſon of Offian, = it to 
ear-borne Cairbar.” 

C Shall I yield,” Oſcar replied, © the gift of 
Erin's injured king: the gift of fair-haired Cor- 
mac, when Oſcar ſcattered his foes! 1 came to 
Cormac's halls of joy, when Swaran fled from 
Fingal. Gladneſs roſe in the face of youth: he 
gave the ſpear of Temota. Nor did he give it to 
the feeble, O Cairbar, neither to the weak in ſoul. 
The darkneſs of thy face is no ſtorm to me; nor 
are thine eyes the flames of death. Do 1 fear thy 
clanging ſhield ? Tremble I at Olla's ſong ? No: 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble ; Oſcar is a rock.” 

« And wilt thou not yield the fpear ?“ replied 
the riſing pride of. Cairbar. “Are thy words ſo: 
mighty becauſe Fingal is near? Fingal with aged 
locks from Morven's hundred groves | He has 
fought with little men. But he muſt vaniſh be- 
fore Cairbar, like a thin pillar of miſt before the 
winds of Atha*,” « Were he who fought with 
little men near Atha's darkening chief: Atha's 
darkening chief would yield green Erin his rage. 

Speak 


BOOK 1: AN EPIC. POEM. 5 
Speak not of the mighty, O Cairbar l but turn thy 
ſword on me. Our ſtrength is equal: but Fingal 
is renowned ! the firſt of mortal men |” 

Their people faw the darkening chiefs. Their 
crowding ſteps are heard around. Their eyes roll 
in fire. A thouſand ſwords are half unſheathed. 
Red-haired Olla raiſed the ſong of battle: the 
trembling joy of Oſtar's ſoul aroſe : the wonted 
joy of his ſoul when Fingal's horn was heafd- 
Dark as the ſwelling wave of ocean before the ri- 
Pt OG ug Bapr cy 3, ao W 6p 1 
came on the hoſt of Cairbar. 

Daughter of Toſcar * ! why that tear? He is not 
fallen yet. m 
ex 0 

Zehold they fall before my ſon. nne ths bes 
is the deſert; when wary; dh axifhes Mae 
night, and takes their green heads in his hand 
Morlath falls: Maronnati dies: Conachar trembles 


in his blood. Cairbar ſhrinks. before Ofcar's 


ſword z and ereeps in darkneſs behind his ſtone. 
He lifted the ſpear in ſecret, and pierced my Of: 


| car's fide. . He falls forward on his ſhield : his 


knee ſuſtains the chief. But ſtill his ſpear in his 
hand, See gloomy Cairbar falls The fteel pier- 


 ced his forehead, and divided his red hair behind. 


He lay, like a ſhattered rock, which Cromla 
Vol. II. B | | ſhakes 


2 
— 5 — 
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to | „ imo: BOOK i. 
ſhakes from its ſhaggy fide. But never more ſhell 
Oſcar riſe! he leans on his boffy ſhield. His ſpear - 


is in his terrible hand: Erin's ſons ' ſtood diſtant 


and dark. Their ſhouts aroſe, like crowded 


 ftreams; Moi-lena echoed wide. 


Fingal heard the ſound ; and took: his father's 
ſpear. His ſteps are before us on the heath. He 
Ipoke the words of woe.” I hear the noiſe of war: 
Young Ofcar is alone. * ſons of Morven ; 
join the hero's ſword.” 

Offian ruſhed along the heath. Fillan dowel 
over Moi-lena.. Fingal ſtrode in his ſtrength, and 
the light of his ſhield is terrible. The ſons of Erin 
faw it far diſtant; they trembled in their ſouls. 
They knew that the wrath of the king aroſe : and 


they foreſaw their death. We firſt arrived; we 


fought; and Erin's chiefs withſtood our rage. But 
when the king came, in the ſound of his courſe, 


* what heart of ſteel could ſtand! Erin fled over 


Moi lena. Death purfued their flight. We ſaw 
Oſcar on his ſhield. We ſaw his blood around. 
Silence darkened every face. Each turned his 
back and wept. The king ſtrove to hide his teavs. 
His gray beard whiſtled in the wind. He bent 


his head above his ſon. His way were mixed 


with 1 
ce And 


. 
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thy courſe ? the heart of the aged beats over thee! 
He ſees thy coming wars. The wars which ought 


to come he ſees, but they are cut off from thy fame. 
When ſhall joy dwell at Selma? When ſhall grief 
depart from Morven? My ſons fall by degrees : 


Fingal {hall be the laſt of his race, The fame 
which I have receiyed ſhall paſs away: my age will 
be without friends. I ſhall fit a gray cloud in my. 


hall: nor ſhall I hear the return of a ſon, in the 


midſt of his ſounding arms. Weep, ye heroes of 


Morven | never more ſhall Oſcar riſe !” 


And they did weeps O Fingal dear was the 
hero to their ſouls, He went out to battle, and 


the foes vaniſhed ; he returned, in peace, amidſt 
their joy. No father mourned his ſon lain. in 
youth: no brother his brother of love. They fell, 


without tears, for the chief of the people was low ! 
Bran is howling at his feet: gloomy Luath is ſad, 


for he had often:led them to- She. ghals 4..to: the 
bounding roe of the deſart. 

When Oſcar ſaw his friends around, his breaſt 
aroſe with fighs. “ The groans,” he ſaid, « of 


aged chiefs; the howling of my dogs: the ſudden _ 


burſts of ſongs of grief, have melted Oſcar's ſoul. 


My ſoul, that never melted before ; it was like the 


. Oſſian, carry me to my hills 


B 2 Raiſe 


i 


I 


8  TEMORA: - dor 1. 


Raiſe the ſtones of my retiown. Place the horn 
of the deer, and my ſword within my narrow 
dwelling. The torrent hereafter may raiſe the 


earth: the hunter may find the feel and lay, 


2 This has been Oſcar's ſword.“ N 
« And falleſt thou, ſon of my fame And ſhall 


oy T never ſee thee, Ofcar | When others hear of their 


ſons, I ſhall not hear of thee. The moſs is on thy 
four gray ſtones z the mournful wind is there. 
The battle ſhall be fought without him ; he ſhall 
not purſue the dark-brown .hinds. When the 
warrior returns from battles, and tells of other 
lands ; I have ſeen a tomb, he will ſay, by the roar· 
ing ſtream, the dark dwelling of a chief. He fell 
by the car-borne Oſcar, the firſt of 'mortal men. 
I, perhaps, ſhall hear his voice; and a beam of 
joy will riſe in my ſoul.” | 


The night would have deſcended in ſorrow, r | 


morning returned in the ſhadow of grief: our 
chiefs would have ſtood like cold dropping rocks 
on Moi-lena, and have forgot the war, did not the 
king diſperſe his grief, and raiſe his mighty voice, 


The chiefs, as new-wakened from We liſt * | 


their heads around. 


« How long on Moi-lena ſhall wean; or pour 


yr tears in Vllin?. The mighty will not return. 


Ofear ſhall not riſe in bis * The valiant 


muſt 
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mult fall one day, and be no more known om his 
hills. Where are our fathers, O warriors Þ the. 
chiefs of the times of old ? They have ſet like ſtars 


that have ſhone, we only hear the ſound of their 
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praiſe. But they were rens ned in their day, the 
terror of other times. Thus thall we paſs, O war- 
riors, in the day of our fall. Then let us de re- 
nowned when we may; and leave our ſame behind 
us, like the laſt beams of the ſun, when he hides 
his red head in the weſt.” Ullin, my aged bard41 
take the ſhip of the king: Carry Oſcar to Selma of 
harps, Let the daughters of Morven weep. We 
ſhall fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. 
The days of my years begin to fail: I feel the 
weakneſs of my arm. ' My fathers bend from their 
clouds, to receive their gray-haired ſon. But, be< 
fore 1 go hence, one beam of fame ſhall rife :'{6 
ſhall' my days end, as my yeary begun, in fame: 
my life ſhall be one * of Ha . of os 
ther times. . * 
-'Ullin raiſed his white fails: the wind of the 
ſouth came forth. He bounded on the waves to- 
. wards Selma, I remained in my grief, but my 
words were not heard. The feaſt is ſpread on Moi- 
lena: an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cair- 
dar: but no ſong is raiſed over the chief: for his 
foul had been dark and bloody. The bards re- 
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membered the fall of S What could they 
fay in Cairbar's praiſe? 4071-01158 
The night came rolling down. The light aan : 
hundred oaks aroſe. - Fingal fat beneath a tree. 
Old Althan * ſtood in the midſt. He told the tale 
of fallen Cormac. Althan the ſon of Conachar, 
the friend of car-borne Cuchullin: he dwelt with 
Cormac in windy Temora, when Semg' s ſon fought 
with generous Torlath. The tale of Althan wag 
. mournful, and the tear was in his eye. | 

The; ſetting ſyn was yellow en Dora A 
Gray evening began to deſcend. Temora's woods * 
ſhook with the blaſt of the unconſtant wind. A 
cloud, at length, gathered in the weſt, and a red 
ſtar looked from behind its edge. I ſtood in the 
wood alone, and ſaw a ghoſt on the darkening air. 
His ſtride extended from hill to hill; his ſhield 
was dim on his fide. It was the ſon of Semo: 1 
knew the warrior's face. But he paſſed away in 

his blaſt; and all was dark around. My ſoul was 
ſad. I went to the hall of ſhells. A thouſand 
lights aroſe: the hundred bards had ſtrung the 
harp. Cormac ſtood in the midſt, like the morn, 
ing ſtar, when it rejoices on the eaſtern hill, and 
its young beams are bathed in ſhowers. The ſword 
of Artho * was in the hand of the king; and he 
looked with joy on its poliſhed ſtuds: thrice hg 
8 | rove 
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ſtrove to draw it, and thrice he failed ; his yellow 
locks are ſpread on his ſhoulders: his checks of 
youth are red. Pg ny fc 
for he was ſoon to ſe. | 4 

« Althan !” he ſaid, with a mne, << hai 6258 
beheld my father ? Heavy is the ſword of the king, 
furely his arm was ſtrong. O that I were like him 
in battle, when the rage of his wrath aroſe then 
would: I have met, like Cuchullin, the car-borne - 
fon of Cantela ! But years may come on, O Al- 
than! and my arm be ſtrong. Haſt thou heard of 
Semo's ſon, the chief of high 'Temora? He might 
have returned with his fame; for he promiſed: to 
return to-night. My bards wait him with n 
my feaſt is ſpread in Temora . 

« I heard the king in filence. Adj rene vignd 
to flow. I hid them with my-aged locks; but he 
perceived my grief. « Son of Conachar l he ſaid; 


« is the king of Tura low? Why burſts thy figh- 
in fecret ? And why deſcends the tear? Comes the 


ar-borne Torlath? Or the ſound of the red-hair- 


ed Cairbar? They come | for I behold thy grief. 


Moſſy Tura's king is low! Shall L not ruſh to bat- 
tle? But I cannot lift the ſpear O had mine arm 
the ftrength of Cuchullin, ſoon would Cairbar fly; 


the fame of my fathers would be renewed ; and the 


deeds of other times !” 


« He 


„ He took his bow. — Fromm 
both his ſparkling eyes. Grief ſaddens round: the 
bards bend forward, from their hundred harps... 
The lone blaſt touched their trembling firings: | 
| The ſound b is fad and low. A voice is heard at 
a diſtance, as of one in grief? it was Carril:of other 
8 times, who came from dark Slimora . He told 
of the death of Cuchullin, and of his mighty deeds. 
The people were ſcattered round his tomb: their 
arms lay on the ground. They had forgot the 
war, for he, their ſire, was ſcen no more. 

But who,” faid the ſoft-voiced Carril, « come 
like the bounding roes ? their ſtature is like the 
young trees of the plain, growing in a ſhower : Soft 
and ruddy are their cheeks ; but fearleſs ſouls look 
forth from their eyes? Who but the ſons of Uſ- 
noth 4, the carborne chiefs of Etha. The people 
riſe on every fide, like the ſtrength of àn half-ex- 
tinguiſhed fire,” when the winds come, ſudden, 
from the deſart, on their ruſtling wings. - The 
ſound of Caithbat's © ſhield was heard. - The he- 
roes ſaw Cuchullin in Nathos. 80 rolled his 
ſparkling eyes: his ſteps were ſuch on the heath. 
Battles are fought at Lego: the ſword of Nathos 
prevails. Soon ſhalt thou behold him in =p halls, 
king of Temora of Groves.“ 


. And 
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« And ſoon may I behold the chief!” replied 
the blue-eyed king... « But my ſoul is ſad for Cu- 
chullin; his voice was pleaſant in mine ear. Of. 
ten have we moved, on Dora, to the chaſe of the 
dark-brown hinds : his bow was unerring on the 
mountains. He ſpoke of mighty men. He told 
of the deeds of my fathers; and I felt my joy. 


But fit thou at the feaſt, O bard, I have often 


heard thy voice. Sing in the praiſe of APY 
and of that mighty ſtranger: 8.“ 

« Day roſe on woody Temora, with all the 
beams of the eaſt. Trathin came to the hall, the 
ſon of old Gellama d. « I behvld,” he ſaid, * a 
dark cloud in the deſart, king of Innis-fail || a 


cloud it ſeemed at firſt, but now a crowd of men. - 


One ſtrides before them in his ſtrength; his red 
hair flies in wind. His ſhield glitters to the beam 
of the eaſt. His ſpear is in his hand.“ | 

« Call him to the feaſt of Temora,” replied the 
king of Erin. « My hall is the houſe of ſtrangers, 
ſon of the, generous Gellama ! Perhaps it is the 
chief of Etha, coming in the ſound of his renown. 
Hail, mighty | ſtranger, art thou of the friends of 
Cormac ?' But Carril, he is dark, and unlovely 
and he draws his ſword. Is that the fon of Uſ- 
noth, bard of the times of old'?” 

Vol. II. C ä «It 
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-— © It is not the ſon of Uſnoth,” ſaid Carril, but 


the chief of Atha. Why comeſt thou ia thy arms 


to Temora, Cairbar of the gloomy brow ? Let not 


thy ſword riſe againſt Cormac ! Whither doſt thou ' 


turn thy ſpeed?” He paſſed on in his darkneſs, 
and ſeized the hand of the king. Cormac fore- 
ſaw his death, and the rage of his eyes aroſe. Re- 
tire, thou gloomy chief of Atha: Nathos comes 
with battle. Thou art bold in Cormac's hall, for 
his arm is weak. The ſword entered the fide of 
the king: he fell in the halls of his fathers.” His 
fait hair is in the duſt. His blood is ſmoking round. 
And art thou' fallen in thy halls*, O fon of 
noble Artho? The ſhield of Cuchullin was not 
near, Nor the ſpear of thy father. Mournful are 
the mountains of Erin, for the chief of the people 
is low? Bleſt be thy ſoul, O Cormac! thou art 
darkened in thy youth.” - - * 
_ His words came to the ears of Cairbar, and 
he cloſed us ® in the midſt of darkneſs. He fear- 
ed to ſtretch his ford to the bards though his 
| ſoul was dark. Long had we pined alone: at 
length, the noble Cathmor ?-came. He heard our 
voice from the cave; he tines, the * of his 

wrath: on Cairbar. 
c Chief of Atha !“ he aid, ct how e wilt 
thou pain my ſoul ? Thy heart is like the rock of 
the 
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the defart ; and thy thoughts are dark. But thou 

art the brother of Cathmor, and he will fight thy 

battles. But Cathmor's ſoul is not like thine, 

thou feeble hand of war! The light of my boſom is 


tained with thy deeds : the bards will not fing of 


my renown. They may ſay, Cathmor was brave, 


but he fought for gloomy Cairbar. They will paſs 


over my tomb in filence : my fame ſhall not be 
heard. Cairbar ! looſe the bards: they are the 


ſons of other times. Their voice ſhall be heard i in 
other years; after the Nes of — have 


failed.” 
We came forth at "and of che chief. 
We ſaw him in his ſtrength. He was like thy 
youth, O- Fingal, when thou firſt didft lift the 
ſpear. His face was like the plain of the ſun, 
when it is bright: no darknefs travelled over his 
brow. But he came with his thouſands to Ullin; 
to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and now he comes 
to revenge his death, 0 king: of woody Morven.” 
« And let him come,” replied the king; « Tlove 
a foe like Cathmor. His ſoul is great 3 his arm is 


ſtrong, his battles are full of fame. But the little 


ſoul is a vapour that hovers round the marſhy 
lake: it never riſes on the green hill, leſt the winds | 
ſhould meet it there: its dwelling is in the cave, 
it ſends forth the dart of death, Our young he- 
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roes, O warriors, are like the renown of our fa- 
thers. They fight in youth; they fall: their 

Names are in the ſong. Fingal i is amidit his darken- 
ing years. He muſt not fall, as an aged oak, a- 
croſs a-ſecret ſtream. ; Near it are the ſteps of the 
hunter, as it lies beneath the wind. How has that 

tree. fallen ? He, whiſtlin 8. ſtrides along. 

& Raiſe the ſong of joy, ye bards of Morven, 

that our ſouls may forget the paſt. The red ſtars 


look on us from the clouds, and filently deſcend. 


Soon ſhall the gray beam of the morning riſe, and 
ſhew us the foes of Cormac. Fillan ! take the 
ſpear of the king; go to Mora's dark-brown fide. 
Let thine eyes travel over the heath, like flames of 


fire. Obſerve the foes of Fingal, and the courſe 


of generous Cathmor, I hear a diſtant ſound, like 
the falling of rocks in the deſart. But ftrike thou 
thy ſhield at times, that they may not come 
through night, and the fame of Morven ceaſe, I 
begin to be alone, my ſon, and I dread the fall of 


my renown.“ 


The .yoice of the bards aroſe. The king | leaned 


on {bield of Trenmor. Sleep deſcended on his 


eyes his future battles roſe in his dreams. The 
hoſt are geeping around. Dark-haired Fillan ob- 
ſerved the foe. His ſteps are on a diſtant hill : 
we hear, at times his clanging ſhield, 2 
MW TEMORA” 
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This hook opens, we may ſuppoſe, about. midnight, with a 


ſoliloquy of Oman, who had retired, from the reſt of the 


army, to mourn for his ſon Oſcar. Upon hearing the noiſe 


of Cathmor's army approaching, he went to find out his 
brother Fillan, who kept the watch, on the hill of Mora, 
ih the front of Fingal's army. In the converſation of his 


brother, the epiſode of Conar, the ſon of Trenmot, pho 


was the firſt king of Ireland, is introduged, which lays | 


open the origin of the conteſts between Cael and Fir- 


bolg, the two natioris who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
that iſland, - Offian kindles a fire on Mora; upon which 
Cathmor defifted from the defign he had formed of ſur- 
priſing the army of the Caledonians. He calls a council 
of his chiefs; reprimands Foldath for adviſing a night- 
attack, as the Iriſh army were fo much ſuperior in num- 
ber to the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the ſtory 


of Crothar, the anceſtor of the king, which throws fur- 


ther light on the hiſtory of Ireland, and the original pre- 


tenſions of the family of Atha, to the throne of that king- 


dom. The Iriſh chiefs lie down. to reſt, and Cathmor 
himſelf undertakes the watch, In his cireuit round the 
army, he is met by Offian. The interview of the two 


heroes is deſcribed. Cathmor obtains a promiſe from 


Oban, to order a funeral e clegy to be ſung over the grave 
Eh * 
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| of Cairharz it being the-opinion-of the times, that the fouls 
cf the dead could not be happy, till their elegies were ſung 


by a bard. Morning comes. Cathmor and Oſſian part; 
and the latter; caſually meeting with Carril the ſon of Kin- 
fena, ſends that bard, with a funeral ſong, to the top of 
Cairbar. 


; OO IL 


WATHER | » of heroes, Trenmor dweller of 
eddying winds | where the dark-red courſe 


of thunder marks the troubled clouds ! Open thou 


thy ſtormy halls, and let che bards of old be near: 

let them draw near, with their ſongs and their half 
viewleſs harps. No dweller of miſty valley comes; 3 
no hunter unknown at his ſtreams; 3 but the car- 
borne Oſcar from the folds of war. Sudden is 
thy change, my ſon, from what thou wert on dark 
Moi-lena ! The blaft folds thee in its Kcirt, and 
ruſtles along the ſky.—Doſt thou not behold thy 
father, at the ſtream of night ? the chiefs of Mor- 
ven ſleep far diſtant. They have loſt no ſon. But 
ye have loſt a hero, Chiefs of ſtreamy Morven ! 
Who could equal his ſtrength, when battle rolled 


againſt his fide, like the darkneſs of crowded wa- 
ters ?—Why this cloud i in Offian” s ſoul ? It ought . 


to burn in danger. Erin is near with her hoſt. 


The king of Morven. j is alone. Alone thou ſhalt | 


— 


not be, wy father while I can lift the ſpear. N 


I roſe, | 


pe 
— 
— 


. 
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. I roſe, in — — J liſtened to the 
wind of night. The ſhield of Fillan d is not heard. 
I ſhook for the ſon. of Fingal. Why ſhould the 
foe come, by night; and the dark-baired warrior 
fail? Diſtant, ſullen murmurs riſe : like the noiſe 


of the lake of Lego, when its waters ſhrink in the 


days of froſt, and all its burſting ice refounds. 
The people of Lara look to heaven, and foreſee 
the ftorm. My ſteps are forward on the heath: 
the ſpear of Ofcay in my hand. Red ſtars looked 
from high. I gleamed, along the night. I faw 


Fillan ſilent before me, bending forward from Mo- 


ra's rock. He heard the ſhout of the foe; the joy 


of his ſoul aroſe. He heard my ſounding tread, 


and turned his lifted ſpear. 

« Comeſt thou, ſon of night, in peace? Or doſt 

thou meet thy wrath ? The foes of Fingal are 
Speak, or fear my ſteel I ftand, not in 
vain, 3 ſhield of Morven's race.“ 

« Never mayſt thou ſtand in vain, ſon of blue- 
eyed Clatho. Fingal begins to be alone; darkneſs 
gathers on the laſt of his days. Yet he has two © 
ſons who ought to ſhine in war. Who ought. to 
be two beams of light, near the n of his de- 


parture.“ 


« Son of Fingal,” —— — —_ ce jt is 3 
Jong ſince I raiſed the ſpear. Few are the marks 
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of n but — is ting The 
chiefs of Bolga 4 crowd around the ſhield of gene- 
rous Cathmor. | 'Theif gathering is on that heath. 
Shall my ſteps approach their hoſt ? I yielded td 
Oſcar alone, in the ſtrife of the race, on Cona.” 

« Fillan, thou ſhalt not approach their hot ;* 
nor fall before thy fame is known. My name is 
heard in ſong! when needful I advance. From 
the ſkirts of night 1 ſhall view their gleaming 
tribes. Why, Fillan, didſt thou ſpeak of Oſcar, 
to call forth my ſigh ? I muſt forget © the warrior, 
till the ſtorm is rolled away. Sadneſs ought not 
to dwell in danger, nor the teat in the eye of war, 
Our fathers forgot their fallen ſons, till. the noiſe 
of arms was paſt. Then ſorrow returned to the 
tomb, and the ſong of bards aroſe. | 
„ Conar f was the brother of Trathal, firſt of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coaſt. A 
thouſand ftreams rolled down the blood of his foes. 
His fame filled green Erin, like a pleaſant gale. 
The nations gathered in Ullin, and they bleſſed 
the king; the king of the race of their ann 
f from the land of hinds. 

« The chiefs © of the fouth were . in 

the darkneſs of their pride. In the horrid cave of 

Moma, they mixed their ſecret words. Thither 
often, they ſaid, the ſpirits of their fathers came ʒ 
ſhewing 


— 
and reminding them of the honour of Bolga. 


Why ſhould” Conar ee ſon of ' reamy 
M. rven? 7 ou) id bg iq 
te They came forth, like the Mees Bake 


fart, with the roar of their hundred tribes. Conar 


was a rock before them: broken they rolled on 
every. fide. But often they returned and the ſons 
of Ullin fell. The king ſtood, among the tombs 
of his warriors, and darkly bent his mouriful face. 
His ſoul was rolled into itſelf; he marked” the 
place where he was to fall; when Trathal came, in 
his ſtrength, the chief of cloudy Morven. Nor 
did he come alone; Colgar * was at his ſide; Col- 


gar the ſon en and of 1 80 


un- comma. „ n 
6 Az Tremor; ae deſcends: 
from the halls of thunder, pouring the dark ſtorm 
before him over the troubled ſea: 16 Colgat de- 


ſcended to battle, and waſted the echoing field. 


His father rejoiced over the hero: but an arrow- 
came. His tomb was raiſed, without a tear. The 
king was to revenge his ſon. He lightened for- 
ward in battle, till Bolga yielded at her ſtreams. 

„ When peace returned to the land, and his 
blue waves bore the king to Morven: then he re- 
membered his fon, and poured the filent tear. 
Vol. II. 2 Thrice 
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the ſaul-of Colgar. - They called bim to the hill 
al his land; he beard them in his miſt, Trathal 
42-7 5-09 wht _ that the x ſpirit of u. 
=” Colgar, fo of Tran, ſaid Fillan, «thou 
wert renowanl in wach! But the king bath not 
marked my ſword, bright-ſtreaming on the field. 
1 go forth with the crowd ; J return, without my 
fame. But the foe approaches, Offian. I hear 
their murmur on the heath. The ſound of their 
Keps is like thunder, in the boſom of the ground, 
when the rocking hills ſhake their groves, and not 
2 blaſt pours from the darkened fey,” 
Sudden I turned on my ſpear, and raiſed the 
flame of an oak on high. I ſpread it large on Mo- 
ra's wind. Cathmor ſtopt in his courſe. Gleam- 
ing he ſtood, like a rock, on whoſe ſides are the 
e blaſts; which ſeize its echoing ſtrrams 
and clothe them over with ice. 80 ſtood the 
friend k of ſtrangers. The winds liſt his heavy 
locks. Thou art the _ of the race of dae 
king of ſtreamy Atha! ; | 
_ « Firſt of bards,” aid Otto Fomir call 
the chiefs of Erin. Call red-haired Cormar, dark- 
browed Malthos, the ſideslong-looking gloom of 
Maronan, Let tlie pride of Foldath appear: the 
r 
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red- rolling eye of Turlotho.:- Nor: let Hidalia he 
forgot; his voice, in danger, is liks the found: af 
a ſhower, when it falls in the blaſted wle, near 
Atha's failing ſtreammm. „6 
They came, in their clanging arms. They bent 


forward to his voice, as if a ſpirit. of their fathers 


ſpoke from a cloud of night, - Deeadfol ſhone they 


to the light; like the fall of the ſtream of Brumo-”, 
when the meteor lights it before the nightly-ſtran- 
ger. Shuddering, he ſtops in his journey, and 
looks up for the beam of the morn. Kube Het 
c Why delights Foldath,” ſaid the king, t 
pour the blood.of foes, by-night 7 Fails his arme in 
fore us, why ſhould we clothe us in miſt ? The vas 
liant delight to ſhine, in the battles of- their. land, 
Thy council was in vain, chief of Moma z the eyes 


of Morven do not fleep. They are watchful, 28 
eagles, on their moſſy rocks. Let each collect, be - 


To-morrow I move, in light, to meet the foes: of 
Bolga e ae Wanne the race of 
Borbak-duthul | * Alo þ 

| 9 aid Foldsth, n my 
ſteps before thy race. In light, I met the ſoes of 
Cairbar; the warrior praiſed my deeds. But his 
ae v miled without a ter? No! bard ſang/? 
1081 1 over 


9 | 
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over Erin's king; and ſhall his ſoes rejoice along 


their !maſfy hills? No: they muſt not rejoice : he 


was the friend of Foldath. Our words were mix+ 
ed, in ſecret, in Moma's ſilent cave; whilſe thou. 
4 boy in/ the field, purſuedſt the thiſtle's beard. 
With Moma's fons I fhall ruſh abroad, and Hud 
the foe, on his duſky hills. Fingal ſhall e e 

out his ſon, the gray-haired king of Selma.“ 
cc Doſt thou think, thou feeble 1 
the chief of Atha; . doſt thou think that he can 
fall, without his fame, in Erin? Could the bards 
be ſilent, at the tomb of the mighty Fingal? The 
fong would burſt in ſecret; and the ſpirit of the 
king rejoice. It is when thou ſfialt fall, that the 
bard ſhall forget the ſong. Thou art dark, chief 
of Moma, though thine arm is a tempeſt in war. 
Do I forget the king of Erin, in his narrow houſe? 
My ſoul is not loſt to Cairbar, the brother of my 
love. I marked the bright beams of joy, which 
travelled over his cloudy mind, when I RY 

with fame, to Atha of the ſtreams.” ew” 
- Tall: they removed, beneath the words of 'the 


king ; each to his own dark tribe; where hum 


ming, they rolled om the heath, faint-glittering to 


the ſtars: like waves in the rocky bay, before the 


nightly wind. Beneath an oak, lay the chief of 
Atha : . 


Near 
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Near him, againſt a rock, leaned the ſtranger of 
Inis-huma 7: that beam of light, with. wandering 
tocks,' from Lumon of the roes. At diſtance roſe 
the voice of Fonar, with the deeds of the days o 
old. The ſong _ at munen 
ing roar. 20 10, 9D Wat N 

.« Crothar — bard, « feſt den at 
Atha's moſſy fiream. A" thouſand * oaks, from 
the mountains, formed his echoing hall. The ga- 
thering of the people was there, around the feaſt 
of the blue- eyed king. But who, among his chiefs, 
was like the ſtately Crothar? Warriors kindled in 
his preſence. The young ſigh of the virgins roſe. 
In Alnecma was the warrior 2 the firſt 
of the race of Bolga. | 2,16 Of 

« He purſued the chaſe in Ul; adit moſs- 
covered top of Drumardo. From the wood look- 
ed the daughter of Cathmin, the blue-rolling eye 
of Con- lama. Her figh roſe in ſetret. She bent 
her head, midſt her wandering locks. The moon 
looked in, at night, and ſaw the white-toſſing of 
her arms ? for ſhe thought en eee 
in the ſeaſon of her dreams. 

Three days feaſted Crotkar with Cathmin. On 
the fourth theyawaked the hinds. Con- lama moved 
to the chaſe, with all her lovely ſteps. She met 
Crothar in the narrow path. The bow, fell, at 


once, 
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— — ͤ — 
once, from her hand. She turned her face away, 
and half- hid it witch her locks. The love of Cro- 
tar roſe. He brought the white · boſomed maid 
| to Atha. Bards raiſed the ſong in her preſence; 
joy dwelt round the daughter of Ullin. | 
« The pride of Torloch roſe, a youth who loved 
the white-handed Con-lama. He came, with bat- 
tle, to Alnecma; to Atha of the roes. Cormul 
went forth to the ſtrife, the brother of car-borne 
Crotha. He went forth, but he fell, and the figh 
of his people roſe. Silent and tall, acroſs the 
ſtream, came the darkening ſtrength of Crothar : 


He rolled the foe from ans co eee 


midſt the joy of Con- lama. TX 

« Battle on battle comes. Blood is oc on 
blood. The tombs of the valiant riſe. Erin's 
clouds are hung round with ghoſts. The chiefs of 
the ſouth gathered round the 'echoing ſhield of 
Crothar. He came with death to the paths of the 
foe. The virgins wept, by the ſtreams of Ullin. 
They looked on the miſt of the hill, no hunter de- 
ſcended from its folds. Silence darkened in the 
land: blaſts ſighed lonely on graſſy tombs. 
Deſcending like the eagle of heaven, with all 
his ruſtling wings, when he forſakes the blaſt with 
joy, the ſon of Trenmor came; Conar, arm of 


death, from Morven of the groves. He poured 


his 


N 


=. 
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his might along green Erin. Death dimily ſtrode 

behind his ſword. The ſons of Bolga fled; from 

dis courſe, as from a ſtream, that burſting frum 

the ſtormy deſart, rolls the fields together, with 


all their echoing woods. Crothar met him in 
battle: but Alnecma's warriors fled. | The king of 
Atha ſlowly retired, in the grief of his ſoul. - Hey 
afterwards, fhone in the ſouth; but dim as the 
ſan of autumn; when he vifits, in his ' robes of 
miſt, Lara of dark ſtreams. The withered graſs 
is covered with dew: the field, 0 WS is 
fad. wo 

„Why wakes the bard defore nid? faid Cath: 
mor, “ the memory of thoſe who fled ? Has ſome 
ghoſt, from his duſky cloud, bent forward to thine 
car; to frighten Cathmor from the field with the 
tales of old? Dwellers of the folds of night, your 
voice is but a blaſt to me; which takes the gray 
thiſtle's head, and ftrews its beard on ſtreams; 
Within my boſom is a voice; others hear it not. 
His ſoul forbids Gs _ * * to TIEN 
from war.” | 

Abaſhed the bard ſhrinks back in night: 950 
he bends above a ſtream, his thoughts are on the 
days of Atha, when Cathmor heard his ſong with 
joy. His tears rome ID . * winds are 
1 * mer gran 2 2 
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Erin fleeps around. No fleep comes down on 
Cathmor's eyes. Dark, in his ſoul, he ſaw the 
ſpirit of low laid Cairbar. He ſaw him, without 
| his ſong, rolled in a blaſt of night. He roſe. His 
ſteps were round the hoſt. He ſtruck, at times, 
his echging ſhield. The found reached Offian's 
ear; on Mora of the hinds. 

e Fillan,” I ſaid, „the foes advance. I hear 
the Lhield of war. Stand thou in the narrow path. 
Oſſian ſhall mark their courſe. If over my fall the 


hoſt ſhall pour; then be thy buckler heard. Awake 
the king on his heath, leſt his fame ſhould ceaſe,” ; 
I ſtrode, in all my rattling arms vide-bounding 
over: a ſtream that darkly winded, in the field, 
before the king of Atha. Green Atha's king, 


with . lifted ſpear, came forward on my courſe, 
Now would we have mixed in horrid: fray, like 


two contending ghoſts, - that bending forward, 


from two clouds, ſend forth the roaring winds; 
did not Offian behold, on high, the helmet of 
Erin's kings. The eagle's wing ſpread above it, 


| ruſtling i in the breeze. A red ſtar looked through 


the plumes. I ſtopt the lifted ſpear. 


The helmet of kings is before me! Who art 
con ſon of night? Shall Oſſian's ſpear be renown. 
ed, when thou art lowly-laid ?” At once he dropt 


the * lance, Growing before me ſeemed 
_ the 
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7 the form. He ſtretched his hand in night; and 
1 ſpoke the words of kings. | e. 
10 ec Friend of the ſpirit of heroes, do I meet the 
J thus in ſhades ? I have wiſhed. for thy ſtately ſteps 
8 in Atha, in the days of feaſts. Why ſhould my 
ſpear now ariſe ? The ſun muſt behold us, Oſſtag 
A when we bend, gleaming,” in the ſtrife. Future 
* warriors ſhall mark the place: and, ſhuddering, 
* think of other years. They ſhall mark it, like 
is the haunt of ghoſts, auen pa; N to the 
* foul.” . . Karſt adi 
1 4 And ſhall it be forgot,“ 1 aid, «where v0 
Mes meet in peace? Is the remembrance. of battles al- 
IH ways plraſant to the ſoul ? Do not we behold, with 
0 joy, the place where our fathers feaſted ? But our 
* eyes are full of tears, on the field of their wars. 
1 This ſtone ſhall riſe, with all its moſs, and ſpeak 


be to other years. Here Cathmor and Offian met ! the 
warriors met in peace When thou, O ſtone, ſhalt 
fail: and Lubar's ſtream roll quite away! then 
Mall the traveller come, and bend here, perhaps, 
* in reſt. When the darkened moon is rolled over 
his head, our ſhadowy forms may come, and, mix- 
ing with his dreams, remind him of this place. 
But why turneſt thou ſo dark away, fon of ** 
duthal * ?? - 
Vol. II. | E cc Not 
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21:86 Not forgot, ' ſon of Fingal, ſhall we aſcend 
theſe winds. Our deeds are ſtreams of light, be- 
fore the eyewof bards. But darkneſt is rolled on 
Atha: the kipg is low, without his ſong: ſtill there 
was a beam towards Cathmor from his ſtormy 
ſqul;ʒ like the moon, in a eloud, amidſt the ere 
red courſe of thunder,“ 5 
Son of Erin,“ I penile, . dwells 
not in this houſe”. My hatred flies, on eagle- 
wing, from the foe that is low. He ſhall hear the 


ſong of bards; Cairbar ſhall rejoice on his winds.” 


„Cathmor's ſwelling ſoul aroſe : he took the dag- 
ger from his fide; and placed it gleaming in my 
hand. He placed it, in my hand, with fighs, and, 
lente, ſtrode away. Mine eyes followed his de- 
parture. He dimly gleamed, like the form of a 
ghoſt, which meets a traveller by night, on the 
dirk-ſkirted heath. His words are dark like ſongs 
of old: with * ſtrides the unfiniſhed ſhade 
away. Mak 
Who: comes 0 . vale? From the folds 
of the morning miſt ? The drops of heaven are on 


his head. His ſteps are in the paths of the ſad. 
It is Carril of other times. He comes from Tura's 


ſlent cave. I behold it dark in the rock, through 
the thin folds of miſt. There, perhaps, Cuchullin 


fits, 


1 1 bi ds = 7 "AS « 


is the ſong of the morning from the bard of Erin 
The waves crowd: away for fear: they; hear 
the ſound of thy coming forth, O ſun! Terrihle is 
thy beauty, ſon of heaven, when death is folded 
in thy locks ʒ when thou rolleſt thy vapours before 
thee, over the blaſted hoſt. But pleaſant is hy 


| beam to the hunter, fitting by the rock in a, ſtorm, 


when thou lookeſt from thy parted cloud, and 
brighteneſt his dewy locks ; he tboks down on the 
ſtreamy | vale, and beholds the deſcent of roes. 
How long ſhalt thou riſe on war, and roll, a 
bloody ſhield, through heaven? I ſee the deaths 
of heroes dark-wandering over thy face!“ 
Why wander the words of Carril! does the 
fon of heaven mourn |! he is unſtained in his courſe, 


ever rejoicing in his fire. Roll on, thou careleſs 


light; thou too, perhaps, muſt fall. Thy dun 
robe * may ſeize thee, ' ſtruggling, in the ſky. 

« Pleaſant is the voice of the ſong, O Carril, to 
Oſſian's ſoul! It is like the ſhower of the morn- 


ing, when it comes through the ruſtling vale, on 


which the ſun looks through miſt, juſt riſing from 
his rocks. But this is no time, O bard, to fit 
down, at the ſtrife of ſong. Fingal is in arms on 
the vale. Thou ſeeſt the flaming ſhield of the 

* king, 
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King. His face darkens between his locks." He 
beholds the wide rolling of Erin. | 4 10 £90) en 

e Does not Carril behold that tomb, beſide the 
roaring ſtream ? Three ſtones liſt their gray heads, 
beneath 2 bending cak. A king is lowly laid: 
give thou his ſoul to the wind. He is the brother 
of Cathmor ! open his airy hall. Let thy ſong be 
2 ſtream of joy to Cairbar's darkened 8 
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Morning coming on, Fingal, after a Tpeech't to his people, 
devolves the command on Gaul, the ſon of Morni; it be· 
ing the cuſtom of the times, that the king ſhould not en- 
gage, till the neceſſity of affairs required his ſuperior va- 
jour and conduct. The king and Offian retire to the 
rock of Cormul, which overlooked the field of battle,” 
The bards ſung the war-ſong. The general conflict ia de. 
ſcribed. Gaul, the ſon of Morni, diſtinguiſhes himſelf; 
kills Tur-lathon, chief of Moruth, and other chiefs'of 
lefſer name. On the other hand, Foldath, who command- 
ed the Iriſh army (for Cathmor, after the example of Fin- 

gal, kept himſelf from battle) fights gallantly ; kills Con- 
nal, chief of Dunlora, and advances to engage Gaul him- 
ſelf. Gaul, in the mean time, being wounded in the 

| hand, by a random arrow, is covered by Fillan, the ſon f 
. Fingal, who performs prodigies of valour. Night 

comes on. The horn of Fingal recalls his army. The 
bards meet them, with a congratulary ſong, in which the 

- Praiſes of Gaul and Fillan are particularly celebrated. 

The chiefs fit down at a feaſt ; Fingal miſſes Connal. 
The epiſode of Connal and Duthcaron is introduced; 
which throws further light on the ancient hiſtory of Ire- 
land. Carril is diſpatched to raiſe the tomb of Connal. 


. on an oak torn from high, by nightly winds. 
Who but Copmbal's fon, brighteping i in the laſt of 
unſheathes the ſword of Luno.” His eyes are turn- 


| burſing of a ſtream, in the defart, when it comes 


woody, Morven, ariſe. - Be ye like the rocks of my 


The adton of this book takes up the f 2 00d r, from 
meer 17 


» 
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HO i is Wie at line ccming Lubar ; by 
the bending hill of the roes? Tall, he 


his fields ? His gray hair-is on the breeze : he half 


| 
| 
1 
tk 
ö 
| 
I 


ed to Moi-lena, to the dark rolling of foes. Doſt 
thou hear the voice of the king ? It is like the 


between its echoing rocks, to the blaſted field of t 
the ſun. | F 
* « Wide-fkirted comes 1 the foe!, Sons of 4 


land, on whoſe brown fides are the rolling of wa- fl 

ters. A beam of joy comes on my ſoul; I ſee 
them mighty before me. It is when the foe is hi 
feeble, that the ſighs of Fingal are heard ; leſt al 
death ſhould come, without renown, and darkneſs tu 
dwell on his tomb. Who ſhall lead the war, a- th 
gainſt the hoſt of Alnecma ? It is only when dan- is 

ger grows, that my ſword ſhall ſhine. Such was 
fie 


the cuſtom, heretofore, of Treamar the ruler of 
0 winds ; 


2.0 
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winds: and thus deſcended to battle the blue - 
ſhielded Frath al“ 1 { +6. fro 
The chiefs bend towards the king: each darkly 
feems to claim the war: They tell, by halves; 
their mighty deeds : and turn their eyes on Erin. 
But far before the reſt the ſon of Morni ſtood: 
filent he ſtood, for who had net heard of the bat- 
tles of Gaul? They roſe within his ſoul. His hand, 
in ſecret, ſeized'the ſword. The ſword which he 
brought from Strumon, when the e of Mor- 
ni failed“ 1 
On his ſpear ſtood the fon of Clitho o W fie 
wandering of his locks. Thrice he raiſed his eyes 
to Fingal : his voice thrice failed him, as he-ſpoke. 
Fillan could not boaſt of battles; at once he ſtrode 
away. Bent over 2 diſtant ſtream he ſtood?” the 
tear hung in his eye. He ſtruck, at times, the 
thiſtle's head, with his inverted ſpear. © i ©! 
Nor is he unſeen of Fingal. Sidelong he be- 
held bis fon. He beheld him, with burſting: joy; 
and turned, amidſt his-crowded foul. In filence 


turned the king towards Mora of woods. He hid 
the big tear with his locks. _ "02 his voice 


is heard. 
tc Firſt of the ſons of TT thou rock that de- 
fieſt the ſtorm! Lead thou my battle, for the race 
of low-laid Cormac. No boy's ſtaff is thy ſpear: 
no 


'an:ibareglelichaum:0f, ———— 


Morni of ſteeds, behold the foe ;'deftroy. ' Fillan, 


obſerve the chief: he is not calm in ſtrife : nor 
burns he, heedleſs, in battle; my ſon, obſerve the 
king. He is ſtrong as Lubar's ſtream, but never 
foams and roars, High on cloudy Mora, Fingal 
ſhall behold the war. Stand, Oſſian ?, near thy 
father, by the falling ſtream. Raiſe the voice, O 
bards; Morven, move beneath the ſound. It is 
my latter field; clothe it over with light.“ 
As the ſudden riſing of winds; or diſtant roll- 
ing of troubled ſeas, when ſome dark ghoſt, in 
wrath, heaves the billows over an iſle; the ſeat of 
- miſt, on the deep, for many dark-brown years: ſo 
terrible is the. ſound of the hoſt, wide-moving over 
the field. Gaul is tall before them: the ſtreams 
glitter within his ſtrides. The bards raiſed the 
ſong by his ſide; he ſtruck his ſhield between. 
On the ſkirts of the blaſt, the tuneful voices roſe. 
On Crona, ſaid the bards, there burſts a ſtream 
by night. It ſwells, in its own dark courſe, till 
morning's early beam. Then comes it white from 
the hill, with the rocks and their hundred groves. 
Far be my ſteps from Crona : Death is tumbling 
there. Be bye a ſtream from Mars _ of r 
Mor ven.“ e . 
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« Who riſes, from his car, on Clutha?- the 
hills are troubled before the king! The dark woods 
echo round, and lighten at his ſteel, | See him, 
amidſt. the foe, like Colgach's 4 ſportful ghoſt ; 
when he ſcatters the clouds, and rides the eddying 

wings | It is Morni © of the bounding ſteeds ! Be 
like thy father, Gaul ! "OA 

« Selma is opened wide. Bards take the trem« 
bling harps. Ten youths carry the oak of the 
feaſt. A diſtant ſun-beam marks the hill. The 
duſky waves of the blaſt fly over the fields of graſs. 
Why art thou ſo filent, Morven ? The king returns 
with all his fame. Did not the battle. roar ; yet 
peaceful is his brow ? It roared, and Fingal overe 
came. Be like thy father, Fillan.,” _ 

They moved beneath the ſong. | High waved 
their arms, as ruſhy fields, beneath autumnal 
winds. On Mora ſtood the king in arms. Miſt 
flies round his buckler broad, as, aloft, it hung on 
a bough, on Cormul's moſſy rock. In filence I 
ſtood by Fingal, and turned my eyes on Cromla's * 
wood: leſt I ſhould behold the' hoſt, and ruſh a- 
midſt my ſwelling ſoul. My foot is forward on the 
heath. I glittered, tall, in. ſteel: like the falling 
ſtream of 'Tromo, which nightly winds bind over 
with ice. The boy ſees it, on high, gleaming to 
Vol, II. 3 the 
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ern towards it he turns his ear, and 
wonders why its ſo ſilent. 


Nor bent over a ſtream is Cathmor, like a youth | 


in a peaceful field : wide he drew forward the war, 
2 dark and troubled wave. But when he. beheld 
Fingal on Mora, his generous pride arofe. “ Shall 
the chief of Atha fight, and no king in the field ? 
Foldath, lead my people forth. Thou art a beam 
of fire.” 

Forth iſſued the chief of Moma, like a cloud, 
the robe of ghoſts. He drew his ſword, a flame, 
from his fide; and bade the battle move. The 
tribes, like ridgy waves, dark pour their ſtrength 
around. Haughty is his ftride before them : his 
red eye rolls in wrath. He called the chief of 


Dunratho ?; and his words were heard. 


„ Cormul, thou beholdeſt that path. It winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people there z leſt 
Morven ſhould eſcape from my ſword. | Bards of 
green-valleyed Erin, let no voice of yours ariſe. 
The ſons of Morven muſt fall without ſong. They 
are the foes of Cairbar. Hereafter fhall- the tra- 
veller meet their dark, thick mift on Lena, where 
it wanders, with their ghoſts, beſide the reedy lake. 
Never ſhall they riſe, without _ to * dwell 
eee agg old | | del uv 
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Cormul darkened, as he went: behind him ruſh» 
ed his tribe. They ſunk beyond the rock: Gaul 
ſpoke to Fillan of Moruth; as his eye purſued the 
courſe of the dark-eyed king of Dunratho. Thou 
beholdeſt the fteps of Cortnul ; let thine arm be 
ſtrong. When he is low, ſon of Fingal, remem- 
ber Gaul in war. I 
amidſt the ridge of ſhields.” 

The ſign of death aroſe : the dreadful found: of 
Morni's ſhield. Gaul poured his voice between. 
Fingal roſe, high on Mora. He faw them, from 
wing to wing, bending in the ſtrife. Gleaming; 
on his own dark bill, the ſtrength of Atha ſtood; 
They were like two ſpirits of heaven, ſtanding each 


on his gloomy cloud ; when they pour abroad the 


winds, and lift the roaring ſeas. The blue-tum- 
bling of waves is before them, marked with the 
paths of whales. Themſelves are calm and wum. 

and the gale lifts their Jocks of miſt. 
What beam of light bangs tigh in air P 1. 5 
Morni's dreadfal ſword. Death is ftrewed on thy 
paths, O Gaul; thou foldeft them together in thy 
rage. Like a young oak falls Tur-lathon b, with 
his branches round him. His high- bofomed fpouſe 
ſtretches her white arms, in dreams, to the returns 
ing king, as ſhe ſleeps by gurgling Moruth, in her 
„ It is his ghoſt, Oichoma; the 
F 3 * 
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chief is lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 


Tur: lathon's echoing ſhield. | It is pierced, by * 


ſtreams, and its ſound js paſt away. | 

Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath: he winds 
his courſe in blood. Connal met him in fight; 
they mixed their clanging ſteel. Why ſhould mine 
eyes behold them] Connal, thy locks are gray. 
Thou wert the friend of ſtrangers, at the moſs-co- 
vered rock of Dunlora. When the ſkies were roll- 
ed together; then thy feaſt was ſpread. The 
ſtranger heard the winds without; and rejoiced at 
thy burning oak. Why, ſon of Duth-caron, art 
thou laid in blood ! The blaſted tree bends above 


thee : thy ſhield lies broken near. Thy blood mix- 


with the ſtream ; thou breaker of the ſhields ! - 
I took the ſpear, in my wrath ; but Gaul ruſhed 
forward on the foe. The feehle paſs by his fide; 
his rage is turned on Moma's chief. Now they 
had raiſed their dreadful ſpears: unſeen an arrow 
came. It pierced the hand of Gaul; his ſteel fell 
ſounding. to earth. Young. Fillan came i, with 
Cormul's ſhield, and ſtretched it large before the 
king. Foldath ſent his ſhout abroad, and kindled 
all the field: as a blaſt that lifts the broad-winged 
flame, over Lumon's * * groves. 

„e Son of blue-eyed Clatho,” ſaid Gaul, « thou 
art a beam from heaven; that coming on the trou- 
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is fallen before thee. Early art thou in the fame 
of thy fathers. Ruſh not too far, my hero, I can: 
not lift the ſpear to aid. I ſtand harmleſs in bat- 
tle : but my voice ſhall be poured abroad. The 
ſons, of Morven ſhall hear, and remember my for- 
mer deeds.“ 

His terrible voice roſe on tha — ma boſt bend 


forward in the fight. Often had they beard him 


at Strumon, when he called them to the chaſe of 
the hinds.—Himſelf ſtood tall, amidſt the war, as 
an oak in the ſkirts of a ſtorm, which now is clq- 
thed, on high, in miſt: then ſhews its broad, wa- 

ving head; the muſing hunter lifts his eye from 


his own ruſhy field. 


My ſoul purſues thee, O Fillan, through the 
path of thy fame. Thou rolledſt the foe: before 
thee. Now Foldath, perhaps, would fly; but night 
came down with its clouds; and Cathmor's horn 
was heard. The ſons of Morven heard the voice 
of Fingal, from Mora's gathered miſt. The bards 
poured their ſong, like dew, on the returning war. 

«© Who comes from Strumon,” they ſaid, ( a- 
midſt her wandering locks? She is mournful in 
her ſteps, and lifts her blue eyes towards Erin, 
Why art thou ſad, Evirchoma !? Whois like thy 
chief in renown ? He deſcended greadful to battle: 
he 
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— like a light from a cloud. He lifted 
the ſword in tai: they ſhrunk before blue» 
ſhielded Gaul! | 1 
cc Toy, like the ruſtling Fes comes on the ſoul 
of the king. He remembers the battles of old; 
the days, wherein his fathers fought. The days of 
old return on Fingal's mind, as he beholds the re- 
nown of his ſon. As the ſun rejoices, from his 
cloud; over the tree his beams have raiſed, as it 
ſhakes its lonely head on the heath ; * joyful is 
the king over Fillan. 
* As the rolling of thunder on hills, when La- 


ra's fields are ſtill and dark, ſuch are the ſteps of of 
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Morven pleaſant and dreadfyl to the ear. They m 
return with their ſound, like eagles to their dark» &: 
browed rock, after the prey is torn on the field, 

the dun ſons of.the bounding hind. Your fathers gr 


rejoice from their clouds, ſons of ſtreamy Cona.” ON 
Such was the nightly voice of bards, on Mora of ot 
the hinds. A flame roſe, from an hundred oaks, ro 
which winds had torn from Cormul's ſteep. The ſtr 
feaſt is ſpread in the midſt : around ſat the gleamy 
ing chiefs. Fingal is there in his ſtrength ; the ea» 
gle-wing of his helmet ſounds : the ruſtling blaſty 
of the weſt, unequal ruſhed through night. Long 
looked the king in filence round: at way = 


-- pn 


ook It. 
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ted « My ſoul feels a want in our joy. I behold a 


is low: the ſqually wind pours in on Selma. 
vul Where is the chief of Dun-lora! Ought he to be 
Id; forgot at the feaſt ? When did he forget the ſtran- 
of ger, in the midſt of his echoing hall? Ye are fi- 
PP lent in my preſence | Connal is then no more, Joy. 
meet thee, O warrior, like. a ftream of light. 
Swift be thy courſe to thy fathers, in the folds of 
the mountain-winds. Offian, thy ſoul is fire: kin- 
dle the memory of the king. Awake the battles 


mixed with mine. In one day Dath-caron firſt 
ſtrung our bows againſt the roes of Dutnlora.” . 
Many,“ I ſaid, “ are our paths to battle, in 
green-hilled Innis-fail. Often did our fails ariſe, 
over the blue-tumbling waters; when we came, in 
other days, to aid: the race of Conar. The ſtrife 
roared once in Alnecma, at the foam-covered 
ſtreams of Duth-ula *. With Cormac deſcended 


deſcended Duth-caron alone, his fon was by his 
fide, the long-haired youth of Connal, lifting the 
firſt of his ſpears. Thou didſt command them, Q 
Fingal, to aid the king of Erin. 

« Like the burſting ſtrength of a ſtream, tha 
ſons of Bolga ruſhed to war: Colc-ulla ? was be- 
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of Connal, when firſt he ſhone in war. The locks 
of Connal were gray; his days of youth were 


to battle Duth-caron from cloudy Morven. Nor 


fore 
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fore them, the chief of bluc-ſtreaming Atha. The 
battle was mixed on the plain, like the meeting of 
two ſtormy ſeas. Cormac * ſhone in his own ſtrife, 
bright as the forms of his fathers. But, far before 
the reſt, Duth-caron hewed down the foe.. Nor 
flept the arm of Cohnal, by his father's fide. A- 
tha prevailed on the plain: like ſcattered miſt fled 
the people of Ulin . | 
„ Then roſe the ſword of Datta wy thi 

ſteel of broad-ſhielded Connal. They ſhaded their 
flying friends, like two rocks, with their heads of 
pine. Night came down on Duth-ula : filent ſtrode 
the chiefs over the field. A mountain ſtream roared 
acroſs the path, nor could Duth-caron bound over 
its courſe. Why ſtands my father?“ ſaid Connal, 
I hear the ruſhing foe.” | 

Fly, Connal, he ſaid; thy father's irength 
begins to fail. I come wounded from battle; here 
tet me reſt in night. But thou ſhalt not remain 
alone, ſaid Connal's burſting ſigh. ' My ſhield » 
an eagle's. wing to cover the king of Dun-lora 
He bends dark above. the chief: the . Duth- 
caron dies. 

Day roſe, and 2 40 A N 0 lonely 
dard appeared, deep-muſing on the heath: and 
could Connal leave the. tomb of his father, till he 
ſhould receive his fame? He bent the bo againſt 
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the roes of Duth-ula ; he ſpread the lonely feaſt. 
Seven nights he laid his head. on the tomb, and 
ſaw his father in his dreams. He ſaw him rolled 
dark, in a blaſt, like the vapour of reedy Lego. 
At length the ſteps of Colgan came, the bard of 
high Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, and 
brightened, as he roſe on the wind.“ 
„ Pleaſant to the ear,” ſaid Fingal, “ is * 
praiſe of the kings of men j when their bows art 
ſtrang in battle; when they ſoften at the fight of 
the ſad, Thus let my name be renowned, when 
bards ſhall lighten my riſing ſoul. Carril, ſon of 
Kinfena ; take the bards and raiſe a tomb. To- 
night let Connal dwell, within his narrow houſe: 
let not the ſoul of the valiant. wander on the winds; - 
Faint glimmers the moon on Moi-lena, through 
the broad-headed groves of the hill : raiſe ſtones, 
beneath its beams, to all the fallen in war. Though 
no chiefs were they, yet their hands were ſtrong 
in fight, They were my rock in danger: the 
mountain from which I ſpread my eagle- wings. 
Thence'am'I renowned: Carril forget not the low.“ 
Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, roſe 
the ſong of the tomb. Carril ſtrode hefore them; 
they are the murmur of ſtreams behind him. 
Silence dwells in the vales of Moi- lena, where each, 
with its on dark ſtream, is winding between the 
Vols IL G bills 
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Hills; I heard the voice of the Py leflening, as' 
they moved along. I leaned: forward from my 
ſhield ; and felt the kindling of my ſoul. Half- 
formed the words of my fong; burſt forth upon 


the wind. 80 hears a tree, on the vale, the voice 


of ſpring. around: it pours its green leaves to the 
ſun, and ſhakes its lonely head. The hum of the 


mountain bee is near it; the hunter ſees it, with 


Joy, from the blaſted heath. 


Young Fillan, at a diſtance 3 His helmet* 


lay glittering on the ground: His dark hair is looſe 
to the blaſt: x beam of light is Clatho's ſon. He 


heard the words of the king with joy; and leaned” 


forward on his ſpear. 


My ſon,” ſaid car-borne Fingal; «I fa thy 
deeds, and my ſoul was glad. The fame of our 
fathers, I ſaid, burſts from its gathered cloud. 


Thou art brave, ſon of Clatlo; but headlong in 
the ſtrife; So did no Fingal advance, though he 
never feared a foe. Let thy people be a ridge be- 
kind ; they are thy ſtrength in the field. Then 
ſhalt tkou be long renowned, and behold the 


tombs of thy fathers. The memory of the paſt. 


returns, my deeds in other years: when firſt I de- 
ſeended from ocean' on the green-valleyed iſle: 
We bend towards the voice of the king. The 
moon looks abroad from her cloud. The gray- 
{kirted miſt is near, the dwelling of the ghoſts. 
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The ſecond night continues. Fingal relates, at the fea, 
his own firſt expedition into Ireland, and his marriage 
with Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of that 
iſland. The Iriſh chiefs convene in the preſence of Cath- 
mor. The fituation of the king deſcribed. The ſtory of 
-Sul-malla, the daughter of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, 
who, in the diſguiſe of a young warrior, had followed 
Cathmor to the war. The ſullen behaviour of Foldath, 
| who had commanded in the battle of the preceding day, 
renews the difference between him and Malthos ; but 
Cathmor, interpoſing, ends it. The chiefs feaſt, and 
hear the ſong of Fonar the bard. Cathmor returm to 
reſt, at a diſtance from the army. The ghoſt of his bro- 
ther Cairbar appears to him in a m; and obſcurely 
foretels the iſſue of the war. The ſoliloquy of the king. 
He diſcovers Sul-malla. ien comes. Heb 2 6 
Cloſes the bock. 
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ENEATH * an oak,” aid the king, 41 
| ſat on Selma's ſtreamy rock, when Con- 
rs from the ſea, with the broken ſpear, of 
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Duth-caron. 
turned away kis e eyes; for he remembered the ſteps 


of bis father, on his own green hills, I darkened 
in my place : dulky thoughts rolled over my ſoul. 
The kings of Erin roſe before me. I half-un- 
ſheathetl my ſword. Slowly approached the chiefs ; 
they lifted up their ſilent eyes. Like a rid ge of 
clouds, they wait for the burſting forth of my 
voice: it was to them, a wind from heaven, to roll 
the milt wu 8 


bade my white ae to riſe, before the roar 


of Cona's wind. Three hundred youths looked, 
from their waves, on Fingal's boſſy ſhield. High 
on the maſt it hung, and marked the dark- blue 
ſea. But when the night came down, 1 ſtruck, at 
times, the warning boſs: I ſtruck, and looked, on 
high, for fiery-haired Ul-erin'* . 
was the ſtar of heaven: It travelled red between 
the clouds : 1 perſued the lovely beam, on the 
Faint-gleaming deep. With morning, Ein roſe in 
miſt. We came into the bay of Moi-lena, when 


its blue waters tumbled, in the boſom of echoing ' 


woods. Here Cormac; in his ſecret hall, avoided 
the ſtrength of Col-culla. Nor he alone avoids the 
foe : the blue eye of Ros-craha is there; Ros- 
eraria ©, an ended i maid, the __ of ws 
_ * | zart leg 


Far. diſtant ſtood the youth, and 


Nor wanting 
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« Gray, on his pointleſs fpear, came forth the 
aged ſteps of Cormac. He ſmiled, from his wa- 
ving locks, but grief was in his ſoul He ſa us 
few before him, and his figh aroſe. *I ſee the 
arms of Trenmor, he ſaid ; « and theſe are the 
ſteps of the king: Fingal! thou art a beam of light 
to Cormac's darkened ſoul. Early is thy fame, 
my fon : but ſtrong are the foes of Erin. They 


are like the roar of ſtreams in the . n 6 


borne Comhal.” 

_« Yet they may be rolled” q in I faid, in my 
riſing ſoul. '« We are not of the race of the feeble, | 
king of blue-ſhiclded hoſts. Why ſhould fear come 
amongſt us, like a ghoſt of night ? The ſoul of the 
valiant grows, as foes increaſe in the field. Roll 
no darkneſs, king of Erin, on the young in war.” 

The burſting tears of the king came down. 

He ſeized my hand i in ſilence. Race of the da- 
ring Trenmor, I roll no cloud befbre thee. Thou 
burneſt in the fire of thy fathers. I behold thy 
fame. It marks thy courſe in battles, like a ſtream 
of light. But wait the coming of Cairbar © : my 
ſon muſt join thy ſword. He calls the ſons of eg | 


lin, from all their diſtant ſtreams.” 


We came to the ball of the king, when it roſe 
in the midſt Bf rocks: rocks, on whoſe dark ſides, 
were the marks of ſtreams of old, Broad oaks 

r | bend 


dend —— the thick birch waves 
its green head. . Half-hid, in her ſhady grove, 
'Ros-crana raiſed: the ſong.” Her white hands roſe 
on the harp. I beheld her blue-rolling eyes. She 
was like a fpirit * yarn —— in 2 
of a dloud. , 

. «"Three days we feaſted at Moi- lena; ge roſe 
bright amidſt my troubled ſoul. Cormac beheld 
me dark. He gave the white boſomed maid. She 
came with bending eye, amidſt the wandering of 
er heavy locks. She came. Straight the battle 
' roared, Colc- ulla ruſhed ; I ſeized my ſpear. + My 
{word roſe, with my people, - againſt the ridgy foe. 
Alnecma fled. Colc- ulla fell. Fingal returned 
with fame. 

“ He is renowned, 0 Billan, who Agbs, in the 
ſtrength of his people. The bard purſues his ſteps, 
through the land of the foe. But he who fights 
alone; few are his deeds to other times. He 
Ahines, to-day, .a mighty light. To-morrow, he 
is low. One ſong contains his fame. His name is hair 
dn one field. He is forgot, but where _-_ tomb 
Feds forth the tufts of graſs.” | 
Such were the words of Fingal, on Mora of the 

roes. Three bards, from the rock of Cormul, 
poured down the pleaſant ſong. Sleep deſcended, 
in the ſound, on the broad-ikirted hoſt. Carr 
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returned, with the bards, from the tomb of Dun- 
lora's king. The voice of morning ſhail not come, 
to the duſły bed of the hero. No more ſhalt thou 
hear the tread of roes, around thy narrow houſe. 
As roll the troubled clouds, round a meteor of 
night, when they [brighten their ſides, | with its- 
light, along the heaving ſea: ſo gathered Erin, a- 
round the gleaming form of Atha's king. He, 
tall in the midſt, careleſs lifts, at times, his ſpear : 
as ſwells or falls the found of Fonar's diſtant harp. 
Near ? him leaned, againſt a rock, Sul-malla'** of 
btue eyes, the white-boſomed daughter of Conmor 
king of Inis-huna. To his aid came blue-ſhield-' 
ed Cathmor, and rolled his foes away. Sul-malla 
beheld him ſtately in the hall of feaſts; nor care» 
the ek TOY OI Re 
teps, fi wen 
ghts The third day aroſe, and Fithil came from Eric 
He of the ſtreams. He told of the' lifting up of the 
„ he ſhield æ on Morven, and the danger of the red- 
haired Cairbar Cathmor' raifed the fail at Cluba ; 
omb but the winds were / in other lands. Three days 
he remained on the coaſt, and turned his eyes on 
the Conmor's halls. He remembered the daughter 
of ſtrangers, and his ſigh aroſe. Now when the: 
ded, winds awaked the wave: from the hill came 
"TM" -"_ in arms; to lift the ſword with Cath 


ned, ; | 
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BC 
mor in his echoing field. 9 — — fai 
Sul-malla: ſecret ſhe dwelt beneath her helmet. an 
Her ſteps were in the path of the king; on him gh 

for 
an 


her blue eyes rolled with joy, when he lay by his 
roaring ſtreams. | But Cathmor thought, that, on 

Luman, ſhe ftill purſued the roes: or fair on: a 
rock, ſtretched her white hand to the wind; to ing 
feel its courſe from Inis-fail the green dwelling: of 11 
her love. He had promiſed to return, with his in 
white-boſomed fails. The maid is near my 1 
af Atha, leaning on her rock. | 

The tall forms of the chiefs ſtood around: all 
bat dark-browed Foldath ' . He ſtood beneath a 
diſtant trec, rolled into his haughty foul. His tor 
buſhy hair whiſtles in wind. At times, burſts the pla 
hum of a ſong. He ſtruck the tree, at length, in 
wrath; and ruſhed before the king. Calm and to 
ſtately, to the beam of the oak, aroſe the form of the 
young Hidalla. His hair falls round his bluſbing 
cheek, in wreaths of waving light. Soft was his 
voice in Clon-ra *, in the valley of his fathers; 
when he touched the W. n n near his 
roaring ſtreams. 

e King of Erin,” faid the youth, now is the 
time of feaſts. Bid the voice of bards ariſe, and 
roll the night away. The ſoul returns, from ſong, 
more terrible to war. Darkneſs ſettles: on Inis- 
fail: 
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fail: from hill to hill bend the ſkirted clouds. Far 
and gray, on the heath, the dreadful ſtrides of 
ghoſts are ſeen : the ghi6ſts of thoſe who fell bend 
forward to their ſong. | Bid thou the harps to riſe; 
and brighten the dead, on their wandering blaſts.” 

« Be all the dead forgot,” ſaid Foldath's -burſt- 
ing wrath. Did not I fail in the field, and ſhall 
I hear the ſong? Vet was not my courſe harmleſs 
in battle: blood was a ftream around my ſteps.” 
But the feeble were behind me; and the foe has 
eſcaped my ſword: In Clon«ra's vale touch 
thou the harp; let Dura anſwer to thy voice; 
while ſome inaid looks, from the wood, on thy 
long, yellow locks: Fly from Lubar's _— 
plain; it is the field Rn”! 21 

« King of Temora * ,” Malthos ſaid, « cc it is chin 
to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our eyes, on 
the dark- brown field. Like a blaſt thou haſt paſt 
over hoſts, and laid thein low in blood; but -who 


has heard thy words returning from the field? The 


wrathful delight in death: their femembrance reſts 
on the wounds of their ſpear. Strife > folded ini 
their thoughts : their words ate ever heard. Thy 
courſe, chief of Moma, was like a troubled ſtream: 
The dead were rolled on thy path: but others alſo 
lift the ſpear. We were not ane thee, 


but the foe was ſirong:” 
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The king beheld the riſing rage, and bending; 
forward of either chief: for half-unſheathed, they 
held their ſwords, and rolled their ſilent eyes. 
Now would they have mixed in horrid fray, had 
not the wrath of Cathmor burned. He drew his 
ſword: it gleaned through night, tothe high-flaming 
oak. Sons of pride,” ſaid the king, „ allay your” 
ſwelling ſouls. Retire in night, Why ſhould my 
rage ariſe ? Should I contend with both in arms ? 
It is no time for ſtrife. Retire, ye clouds at my 
| feaſt. Awake my ſoul no more. 

They ſunk from the king, on either ide ; like ® 
two columns of morning miſt, when the ſun riſes, 
between them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is 
their rolling on either fide; each towards its reedy 
pool. 3100 ä | 
Silent fat the chiefs at the feaſt. They looked; 
at times, on Atha's king, where he ſtrode, on his 
rock, amidſt his ſettling ſoul. The hoſt lay, at 
length, on the field: ſleep deſcended on Moi-lena. 
The voice of Fonar rofe alone, beneath his diſtant 
tree. It role in the praiſe of Cathmor ſon of Lar- 
thon ® of Lumon.. But Cathmor did not hear his 
praiſe. He lay at the roar of a ſtream. The ruſt- 
ling breeze of night flew over his whiſtling locks, 

Cairbar came to his dreams, half-ſeen from his 
low-hung cloud. Joy roſe darkly in his face : he 
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had heard the ſong of Carril “. 
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BOOK Iv. 


A blaſt ſuſtained 
his dark-ſkirted cloud; which he ſeized in the bo- 
ſom of night, as he roſe, with his fame, towards 
his airy hall. Half- mixed with the noiſe of the 
ſtream, he poured his feeble words. 

« Toy meet the ſoul of Cathmor : his voice was 


heard on Moi-lena. The bard gave his ſong to * 
Cairbar : he travels on the wind. My form is in 


my father's hall, like the gliding-of a tetrible light, 
which winds through the deſart, in a ſtormy night. 
No bard ſhall be wanting at thy tomb, when thou 
art lowly laid. The ſons of ſong love the valiant. 
Cathmor, thy name is a pleaſant gale. The 
mournful ſounds ariſe! On Lubar's field there 
is a voice! Louder ſtill ye ſhadowy ghoſts ! the 
dead were full of fame. Shrilly ſwells the 
feeble ſound. The rougher blaſt alone is heard * 
Ah! ſoon is Cathmor low !” Rolled into Him- 
ſelf he flew, wide on the boſom of his blaſt. 
The old oak felt his departure, and ſhook its 
whiſtling head. The king ſtarted from reſt, and 
took his deathful ſpear. He lifts his eyes around. 

He ſees but dark- irted night. | 
« It ” was the voice of the king ; but now his 
form is gone. Unmarked is your path in the air, 
Je e of the * Often, like a reflected 
9 beam. 


? R * 
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beam, are ye ſeen in the deſart wild; but ye retire 


in your blaſts before our ſteps approach. Go then, 


ye feeble race knowledge with you there is none. 


Your joys are weak, and like the dreams of our 
reſt, or the light-winged thought that flies acroſs 
the ſqul. Shall Cathmor ſoon be low ? Darkly 
| lid! in his narroy houſe ? where no morning comes 
with her half-opened eyes. Away, thou ſhade! 
to fight i is mine, all further thought away! I ruſh 
forth, on eagle wings, to ſeize my beam of fame. 
In the lonely vale of ſtreams, abides the little * ſoul. 


Years roll on, ſeaſons return, but he is ſtill un- 


known. In a blaſt comes cloudy death, and lays 
his gray head low. His ghoſt is rolled on the va- 
pour of the fenny field. Its courſe is never on hills 
or moſly vales of wind. 80 ſhall not Cathmor de- 
part, no boy i in the field was he, who: only marks 
the bed of roes, u upon the echoing hills. My iſſu- 
ing forth was with kings, and my joy in dreadful 
' Plains: ' where broken hoſts are wi . the 

ſeas before the wind.” oy | A1 
| 80 ſpoke the king of Alcecmay brightening in 
lie riſing ſoul : valour, like a pleaſant flame, i is 
gleaming v within his breaſt. Stately i is his ſtride on 
the heath: the beam of eaſt is poured around. He 
faw his gray hoſt on the field, wide-ſpreading their 
ridges in light. He reJoiced, like a ſpirit -of hea- 
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ven, whoſe ſteps come forth on his ſeas, when he 
beholds them peaceful round, and all che winds 
are laid. But ſoon he mann ow yo. 
them large to ſome echoing coaſt. : 

On the ruſhy bank of a ſtream, Sine tho ae 
ter of Inis huna. The helmet had fallen from her 
head. Her dreams were in the lands of her fathers. 
There morning was on the field: gray ſtreams 
leapt down from the Rocks; the breezes, in ſha- 
dowy waves, fly over the ruſhy fields. There” is 
the ſound: that prepares for the chaſe ;. and the mo- 


ving of Warriors from the hall. But tall above the 


reſt is the hero of ſtreamy Atha: he bends his eye 
of love on Sul-malla, from his ſtately ſteps. She 
turns, with pride, her face "yy and er- n 
the bo. . 5 ad” 5 1 

Such were the dreams of che maid e 050 


warrior came. He faw her fair face before him, in | 


the : midſt of her wandering locks. He knew the 


maid of Lumon. What ſhould Cathmor do? His 


ſigh aroſe : his tears came down. But ſtraight he 
turned away. This is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy ſecret ſoul. The battle is rolled . 
thee, like a troubled ſtream.” 0 
He ſtruck that warning boſs *, wherein dwelt 
the voice of war. Erin roſe around him like the 
found of — gs. Sul-malla ſtarted from — 


— 
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in her diſordered locks. She ſeized the helmet 
from earth, and trembled in her place. * Why 
ſhould they know in Erin of the daughter of Inis- 
huna ?” for ſhe remembered the race of kings, and 
che pride of her ſoul aroſe. Her ſteps are behind 
a rocks by the blue-winding ſtream * of a vale: 
where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the war 
aroſe, Thither came the voice of Cathmor, at 
times, to Sul-malla's ear. Aer foul is darkly fad ; 
the-pours her words on wind. 

« 'The dreams of Inis-buna departed : they are 
rolled away from my foul. I hear not the chaſe in 
my land. I am concealed in the ſkirts of war. I 
look forth from my cloud, but no beam appears to 
light my path. I behold my warrior low; for the 
broad-ſhielded king is near; he that overcomes in 
danger ; Fingal of the ſpears. Spirit of departed 
Conmor, are thy ſteps on the boſom of winds ? 
Comeſt thou, at times, to other lands, father of 
fad Sul-malla! Thou doſt come, for I have heard 
thy voice at night; while yet I roſe on the wave 
to ſtreamy Inis-fail. The ghoſt of fathers, they 
fay , can ſeize the ſouls of their race, while they 
behold them lonely in the midſt of woe. Call me, 
my father, when the king is low on earth; for 
na be'loncly in the n of woe.” 
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THE calms; 


Oſſian, ider & ſhort addreſs to the harp of Cona, deftribes 


the arrangement of both armies on either fide of the ri- 
ver Lubar. Fingal gives the command to Fillan: but, at 
the ſame time, orders Gaul, the ſon of Morni, who had 
been wounded in the hand in the preceding battle, to aſ- 
fiſt him with his counſel, * The army of the Fir-bolg is 
commanded by Foldath. The general onſet is deſcribed 
The great actions of Fillan. He kills Rothmar and Cul- 

- But when Fillan conquers, in one wing, Foldath 
preſſes hard on the other. He wounds Dermid, the ſow _ 
of Duthno, and puts the whole wing to flight. Dermid 
deiiberates with himſelf, and, at laſt, reſolves to put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of Foldath, by engaging him. in fin« 


gle combat. When the two chiefs were approaching to- 


wards one another, Fillan came ſuddenly to the relief of 
Dermid ; engaged Foldath, and killed him. The beha- 
viour of Malthos towards the fallen Foldath. Fillan puts 
the whole army of the Fir-bolg to flight. The book clo- 


tes with an addreſs to Clatho, the mother of that hero. 


BOOK V. , 


HOU dweller between the ſhields that hang 
on high in Oſſian's hall, deſcend from thy 
8 place 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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| 
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ys, O . and let me hear —— voice. Son of 


Alpin, ſtrike the ſtring; - thou muſt awake the ſoul 


of the bard, _ The murmur of Lora's * ſtream has 


rolled the tale away, I ſtand in the cloud of years; 
few are its openings -towards the paſt, and when 
the yiſion comes. it in but dim and dark. I hear 
thee, harp of Cona; my ſoul returns, like a breeze 


which the ſun brings back to the ae where dwelt 


tue lazy miſt. 

Lubar d is bright before oy in the bindings of 
its vale. On either fide, on their hills, riſe the 
tall forms of the kings; their people are poured 
around them, bending forward to their words; as 
if their fathers ſpoke, deſcending from their winds. 
But the kings were like two rocks in the midſt, 
each with its dark head of pines, when they are 
ſeen in the deſart, above low-ſailing miſt. High 
on their face are ſtreams, which ſpread their foam 
on blaſts. _ Py 84 
Beneath the voice e of Cathmor: poured Erin, like 
the ſound of flame. Wide they came down to Lu- 
bar; before them is the ſtride of Foldath. But 
Cathmor retired to his hill, beneath his hending 
oaks. The tumbling of a ſtream is near the king: 
he lifts, at times, his gleaming ſpear. It was a 
flame to his people, in the midſt of war. Near 
him ſtood the daughter of Con- mor, leaning an 


te! 
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her rock. Bhe did not 
ſoul delighted not in blood. - A valley ſpreads 
green behind the hill, with its three blue ſtreams. 
The ſun is there in ſilence; and the dun moun- 
tain-roes come down. On theſe are turnetl the 
eyes of Inis-huna's white boſamed mae. 

Fingal beheld, on high, the ſon of Borbarkln«: 
thul: he ſaw the deep rolling of Erin, on the dark - 
ened plain. He ſtruck that warging boſs, which 
bids the people obey; when he ſends his chiefs be- 
fore them, to the field of renown. © Wide roſe 
their ſpears to the ſan ; their echoing ſhields reply 
around. Fear, like a vapour, did not wind among 
the hoſt » for he, the king, was near, the ſtrengths 
of ſtreamy Morven. Gladneſs brightened the he- 
ro, we heard his words of o:. 

« Like the coming forth of winds, is the 1 
of Morven's ſons! They are mountain waters de- 
termined in their courſe, Hence is Fingal re- 
nowned, and his name in other lands. He Was 
not a lonely beam in danger; for your ſteps were 
always near. But never was 1 a dreadful form, in 


your preſence, - darkened into wrath: My voltce” 


was no thunder to your ears: mine eyes ſent forth 
no death. When the haughty appeared, I beheld 
them not. They were forgot at my feaſts : like 
miſt they melted away. A young beam is beſort 

Vo“. II. I you; 


rejoicer over the ſtriſe : her 
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you: few are his paths to war. They are few, but he 
is vallant: defend my dark-haired ſon. Bring him 
back with joy: Hereafter he may ſtand alone. His 
form is like his fathers : his ſoul is a flame of their 
fire. Son of car-borne Morni, move behind the 
fon of Clatho: let thy voice reach his ear, from 
the ſkirts of war Not unobſerved rolls r be- 
fore thee, breaker of the ſhields.” 

The king ſtrode, at once, away to Gerne 
lofty rock. As; flow, I lifted my ſteps behind; 
came forward the ſtrength of Gaul. His ſhield 
hung looſe on its thong; he ſpoke, in haſte, to 
Oſſian. Bind a „ ſon of Fingal, this ſhield, bind 
it high-on the fide of Gaul. The foe may behold 
it, and think I left the ſpear. If I ſhall fall, let 
my tomb be hid in the field; for fall I muſt with- 
oũt my fame: mine arm cannot lift the ſteel. Let 
not Evir-choma hear it, to bluſh between her locks. 
Fillan the mighty behold us; let us not forget the 
ſtrife. Why ſhould they come, from their hills, 
to aid our-flying field ?”. 

He ſtrode onward, with the found of his meld. 
My voice purſued him, as he went. „ Can the 
ſon of Morni fall without his fame in Erin? But 
the deeds of the mighty forſake their ſouls of fire. 
They ruſh careleſs over the fields of renown: their 

a iy Pe. He HE werds 


tween two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which winds 


BOOK V. 


words are never heard.“ 1 rejoiced over the, ſteps 
of the chief: I ſtrode to the rock of the (king, 
where he ſat in his en e 
mountain-wind. 

In two dark ridges 0 hoſts, e 40 
other, at Lubar. Here Foldath roſe a pillar of 
darkneſs: there brightened the youth of Fillan. 
Each, with his ſpear in the ſtream, ſent forth the 
voice of war. Gaul ſtruck the ſhield of Morven: 
at once they plunge in battle. Steel poured its 
gleam on ſteel: like the fall of ſtreams ſhone the 
field, when they mix their foam together, from 
two dark-browed rocks. Behold he comes the ſon 
of fame: he lays the people low] Deaths: ſit on 
blaſts around him! Warriors ſtrew thy paths, 0 
Fillan ! 1 il mos 
Rothmar © , the ſhield b ſtood be- 


had bent from high, ſpread their branches on ei- 
ther ſide. He rolls his darkening eyes on Fillan, 
and ſilent; ſhades his friends, Fingal ſai the ap- 
proaching fight; and all his ſoul aroſe. But as . 


the ſtone of Loda f falls, ſhook, at Once, from 


rocking Druman- ard, when ſpirits heave the earth 
in their wrath; ſo fell blue - ſnielded Rothmar. 
Near are the ſteps of Culmin; the youth came, 
borſting into tears, Wrathful he cut the ,wind, 
I 2 ere 


or v 


ere yet he tnixed his ſtrokes with Fillan.” | He ad 


-Grſt bent the bow with Rothmar, at the rock of 
His on blue ſtreams. There they had marked 


the rs of the roe, as the ſun- beam flew'overthe 
fern. Why, ſon of Cul- allin, doſt thou ruſh on 
that beam * of light? it is a fire that conſumes. 
Youth of Strutha petire.” Your fathers were not 
equal, in the glittering rife of the field. 


The mother of Culmin remains in tke#hall ; ſhe 


looks forth on blue rolling Strutha. A whirlwind 
riſes, on the ſtream, dark-eddying round the ghoſt 
of her fon. His dogs are howling in their place: 

'his'ſhield is bloody in the hall. “ Art thou fallen, 
my fair-haired ſon in Erin's diſmal war?? 0 
As a ae, pierced in fecret, lies panting, by her 
wonted ſtreams, the hunter looks over her feet of 
vind, and remembers her ſtately bounding before: 

fo lay the ſon of Cul-allin, beneath the eye of Fillan. 

His hair is rolled in à little ſtream: his blood wan- 
dered on his ſhield! Still his hand held the ſword, 
that failed him in the day of his danger. Thou art 
fallen,“ ſaid Fillan, & ere yet thy fame was heard. 
Thy father ſent” thee to war: and he expects to 
Hear thy deeds. He is gray, perhaps, at his 
ſtreams, turning his dim eyes towards Moi-lena. 
But thou ſhalt not deere with! the Poll of the 
. 
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Fillan Soak the Aight of Eel before U, over 

the echoing heath. But, man on man, fell Mor- 
ven before the dark- red rage of Foldath; for, far 


on the field, he poured the roar of half his tribes, 


Dermid ſtood before him in wrath : the fons of 


Cona gather round. 'But'his ſhield is cleft by Fol- 
dath, and his people poured over the heath. 
Then ſaid the foe, in his pride, 4 They have 4 
fled, and my fame begins. Go, Malthos, and bid 
the king to guard the dark-rolling of ocean ; that 
Fingal may not eſcape from my ſword. He muſt 
lie on earth. Beſide ſome fen ſhall his tomb be 
ſeen. It ſhall riſe without a ſong. His ghoſt ſhall 
hover in miſt over the reedy pool.” | 


© Malthos heard, with darkening doubt; he roll- 


ed his filent eyes. He knew the pride of Foldath, 
and looked up ta the king on his hill; then, dark- 
ly turning,' he plunged his ſword in war. 
In Clono's i narrow 'vale, were bent two trees 
above the ſtreams,” dark in his grief ſtood Du- 
thno's filent ſon. The blood poured from his 
thigh: his ſhield lay broken near, His ſpear lean- 


ed againſt a ſtone; why, Dermid; why ſo fad ? 


6 T hear the roar of battle: My people are alone. 

My ſteps are flow on the heath; and no ſhield is 

mine. Shall he than prevzil ? It is then after Der- 
A 5 5532 iind bo IM. „ie 
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mid is low ! I will call thee forth, O Foldath, and 
meet thee yet in fight.” * 
He took his ſpear, with dreadful j joy. The fon 
| of Morni came. Stay, ſon of Duthno, ſtay thy 
ſpeed; thy ſteps are marked with blood. No boſly 
ſhicly is thine. Why ſhouldſt thou fall unarmed * 
King of Strumon, give thou thy ſhield. It has of- 
ten rolled back the war. I ſhall top the chief, in 
his courſe. Son of Morni, doſt thou behold that 
ſtone ? It lifts its gray head through graſs. There 
dwells a chief of the race of a, Place me 
there in night.“ 3 

He flowly roſe againſt the hill, and ſaw the 
troubled field. 'The gleaming ridges of the fight, 
disjoined and broken round. As diſtant fires, on 
heath by night, now ſeem as loſt in ſmoke, then 
rearing their red ſtreams on the hill, as blow or 
ceaſe the winds: ſo met the intermitting war the 
eye of broad-ſhielded Dermid. Through the hoſt 
are the ſtrides of Foldath, like ſome dark ſhip on 
wintry wayes, , when it iſſues from between two 
iſles, to ſport on echoing ſeass. + 

Dermid, with rage, beheld his come.” He 
ſtrove to ruſh along. But he failed in the midſt 
of his ſteps; and the big tear came down. He 
ſounded his father's horn; and thrice ſtruck his 
boſſy ſhield. He called thrice the name of Fol- 

dathy 
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ath, from his eearing tribes. . Foldath, with joy, 
deheld the chief: he lifted high his bloody ſpear. 
\s a rock is marked with ſtreams, that fell trou- 
bled down its ſide in a ſtorm z ſo, ſtreaked with 
randering blood, is the dark form of Moma. The 
oſt, on either ſide, withdrew from the contend- 
ng of kings. They raiſed, at once, their gleam- 
ng points. Ruſhing came Fillan of Moruth. 
Three paces back Foldath withdrew; dazzled with 
hat beam of light, which came, as iſſuing from a 
loud, to ſave the wounded hero. Growing in his 
pride, he ſtood, and called forth all his ſtee. 
As meet two broad-winged eagles, in their 
ſounding ſtrife, on the winds: ſo ruſhed the two 
hiefs, on Moi-lena, into gloomy fight. By turns 
are the ſteps of the kings * forward on their rocks; 
for now the duſky war ſeems to deſcend on their 
ſwords. Cathmor feels the joy of warriors, on his 
hoſt ¶moſſy hill: their joy in ſecret when dangers riſe" 
equal to their ſouls. His eye is not turned on Lu- 
dar, but on Morven's dreadful king; for he be- 
held him, on Mora, riſing in his-arms. 

Foldath ! fell on his ſhield ' the ſpear of Fillan 
pierced the king. Nor looked the youth on the 
fallen, but onward rolled the war. The hundred 
voices of death aroſe. « Stay, ſorf of Fingal, ſtay 
thy ſpeed. Beholdeſt thou not that gleaming 
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torm, a dreadful ſign of death? Awaken not the 
king of ene Rees, ſon of blue · eyed 
Clatho,? * 4 266 2: E367 
Malthos * faw Foldath wy He darkly ſtood 
above the king. Hatred was rolled from his ſoul. 
He ſeemed a rock in the defart, on whoſe dark 
fide are the trickling of waters, when the flows 
failing miſt has left it, and its trees, are blaſted 
with winds. He ſpoke to the dying hero, about 
the narrow houſe. Whether thall thy gray ſtone 


riſe in Ullin? or in Moma's woody land, where 


the ſun looks; in ſecret, on the blue ſtreams of 


Dal rutho ®? There are the ſteps of 1 mn 


blue-eyed Dardu-lena. 


. « Remembereſt thou her,” ſaid Foldath, 4 be- 


cauſe no ſon is mine; no youth to roll the battle 
before him, in revenge of me? Malthos, I am re- 
venged. I was not peaceful in the field. Raiſe 
the tombs of thoſe I have ſlain, around my narrow 
houſe. Often ſhall I forſake the blaſt, to rejoice 
above their, graves; when I behold them ſpread 
around, with their long-whiſtling graſs.” 

«His ſoul ruſhed to the vales of Moma, and came 
to Dardu-lena's dreams, where ſhe ſlept, by Dal- 
rutho's ſtream, returning from the chaſe. of the 
hinds. Her bow is near the maid, unſtrung; the 
breezes fold her long hair on her breaſts. * Clothed 
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a ſpirit of heaven, that deſcends from the'fkirt of 
his blaſt. The troubleti ocean en his ſteps, 48 
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r * 


| ruf Andburdt. hs 4 * 
Tu beck epens bb u feet of Fingal, Py FY 
mor deſcending to the affiſtance of bis flying army. THE 
king diſpatches, Offian to the relief of Fllan, He himſelf 
' retires behind the rock of Cormul, to avoid the fight of 
the engagement between his ſon and Cathmor. Oſſian 
advances. The deſcent of Cathmor deſeribedl. He ral. 
lies the atmy, renews the battle, and; before Offian could 
arrive, engages Fillan himſelf. * Upon the approach "af 
' 'Offian, the cotubat between the two heroes ceaſes. Of 
ian and Cathmor prepare to fight, but night coming on 
preyents them. Offian returns to the place where Cath- 
mor and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally wound- 
ed, and leaning againſt a rock. Their diſcourſe. Plan 
dies: his body is laid, by Offian, in à neighbouring cave. 
The Caledonian army return to Fingal. He queſtions 
them about his ſon, and underſtanding that be was kill. 
ed, retires, in filence, to the rock of Cormul. Upon the 
retreat of the army of Fingal, the Fir-bolg advance, Cath- 
mor finds Bran, one of the dogs of Fingal, lying on the 
| ſhield of Fillan, before the entrance of the cave, Where 
the body of that hero lay. His reflections thereupon. 
He returns; in a melancholy mood, to his army. Mal- 
Fenn example of his 
"+ Wl father 


1 


fong of Sul-malla concludes the book, which ends about 
the middle of the third night, from the opening of the 


. BOOK. VI. 


1ATHMOR riſes on his echoing hill! 


Shall "Fingal take the ſword of Lunof? 
—————— ſon of white- 
| boſomed Clatho ? Turn not thine eyes from Fin- 
gal, daughter of Iniſtore. I ſhalt not quench thy 
carly beam; it ſhines along 1 my ſoul. But riſe, O 
wood-ſkirted Mora, rife between the war and me! 
Why ſhould Fingal behold the ſtrife, leſt his dark- 
haired warrior ſhould” fall! Amidſt the ſong, O 
Cartil, pour the ſound of the trembling harp: here 
are the voices of rocks, and bright tumbling 'of 
waters. Father of Oſcar, lift the ſpear; defend 
the young in arms. Conceal thy ſteps from Fil- 
lan's eyes. He muſt not know that I doubt His 
ſteel. No cloud n upon 
| thy ſoul of fire!” | MII e 

He ſunk behind his rock, amidſt the ſound of 
Carril- s ſong . Brightening, in my growing foul, I 
took the fpear of Temora . I faw, along Moi- 
| teria, the wild tumbling of battle, the firife: of 

death, in gleaming rows, disjoined and broken 


round 


father Borbar-quthul. Cathmor retires to reft. The 


= 
Ws 
ut 
the 
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2 | 
round. Fillan is a beam of fire: from wing to wing 
is his waſteful courſe. The ridges of war mel be- 
fore! him. They are n in ene froni che 
fields. n nods? OT Z 1 03 4 U 
Now is. the coming forth of Cathinior, 0 
mour of kings ! Dark- rolled the eagle's wing above 
his helmet of fire. Unconcerned are his ſtops, as 


round. Their ſouls returned back, like a ſtream: 
they wondered at the ſteps of their fear: for he 2. 
roſe, like the beam of the morning on a haunted 
heath: the traveller looks back, with bending eye, 
on the field of dreadful forms. Sudden, from the 
rock of Moi-letra, are Sul-malli's trembling ſteps. 
An oak tobk the ſpear from her hand; half bent 
ſhe looſed the lance: but then are her eyes on the 
king, from amidſt her wandering locks. No 
friendly ftrife is before thee: no light contending 
of bows; 7 > wa 205 HI y- 
beneath the eye of Conmor “ »it 
As the rock of Runo, which takes the pitti 
clouds for its robe, ſeems growing, in gathered 
darkneſs, over the ſtreamy heath; ſo ſeemed the 
chief of Atha taller, as gathered his people'round. 
As diffrent blaſts fly over the ſea, each behind its 


darkblue wave, ſo Cathmor's words, on every ſide, 


— 
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Filan ; he mixed his words with his echoing 
fhield.- An eagle he ſeemed, with ſounding wings, 
calling the wind to his rock, when he ſees the co- 
ming forth of the roes, on Lutha's ruſhy field. 

No they bent forward in battle: death's hun · 
dred voices roſe z for the kings, on either fide, 
were like fires on the ſouls of the people. I bound- 
ed along: high rocks and trees ruſſied tall between 
the war and me. But I heard the noiſe of ſteel, 
between my clangirig arms. Riſing, gleaming, on 
the hill, I beheld the back ward ſteps of hoſts: their 
back ward ſteps, on either ſide, and wildly looking 
eyes. The chiefs were met in dreadful fight ; the 
two blue-ſhiclded kings. Tall and dark, through 
gleams of ſteel; are ſeen the ſtriving heroes. I 
ruſhed. OF fears, for Fillan _ n acroſs 
Me foul. ru 

. nor Cathmor fed; nor yet K 4 

he-fide-long ſtalked along. An icy rock, cold, tall 
he ſeemed. + 1 called forth all my ſteel. Silent a- 
white we ſtrode, on either ſide of a ruſhing ſtream: 
then, ſudden turning, all at once, we raiſed our 
pointed ſpears. We raiſed our ſpears, but night 
came down. It is dark and ſilent around; but 
where the diſtant ſteps of hoſts are ſounding: over 


8 0 rem ich dart, 
7 I came 


longed not to Oſſian; yet was the King itill a ſun 
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I came te the place where Fillan fought... Nor 
voice, nor ſound is there. A broken helmet lay 
on earth; a. buckler cleft, in twain. « Where, 
Fillan, where art thou, young, chief of echoing 
Morven ?” He heard me leaning againſt a; rock; 
which bent its gray head over the ſtream. He 
heard; but ſullen, dark he Hood; * lopgth 1 
ſaw the chief. Aida au The) 

„ Why ſtandeſt thou, e . 
woodySoknef nes my 3 
battle. Nour the hang of Fingal ia heard, Aſcend | 
to the cloud of thy father, to his hill of feaſts, - In 
the evening miſt he ſits, and hears, the voice of 
Carril's harp. am IEP 
er of the ſhields.”:. at. 11 

Can the vanquiſhed carty joy? \Ofan, no 


ſhield is mine. It lies broken on the feld. The 


eagle- wing of my helmet is torn, It is when foes 
fly before them that fathers delight in their ſons, 
But their ſighs burſts forth, in ſecret, when. their 
young warriors yield. No: Fillan will fot behold 
the king. Why ſhould the hers mourn?” |, | | 

* Son- of blue- eyed Clatho, why doſt thou a» 
vake my ſaul? Wert thou not a burning fire be- 
fore him; and ſhall he not rejoice ] Such fame he- 


to 


i 


" "Bb nne been e 


| to dne „He locked on 9 
dows never roſe” on his face. Aſcend, O Fillan, 
10 Mora: his feaſt'is fpread in the folds of miſt.” 
% Oſlian, give me that broken ſhield: theſe fea- 
thers that are rolled in the wind. Place them near 
to Fillan that leſs of his fame may fall. Oſſian, I 
begin to fail. Lay me in that hollow rock. Raiſe 
no ſtone above: leſt one ſhould aſk about my fame: 
I am fallen in the: firſt of my fields: fallen without 


renown. Let thy voice alone ſend joy to my fly- 


ing ſoul. Why ſhauld the feeble: know * 
dwells the loſt beam of Clatho 4 3 n 2 

& Is thy ſpirit ot the eddying AY e 
king af le Joy purſue my hero, through his 
| folded clouds. The forms of thy fathers, O Fil- 
lan, bend to receive their ſon. I behold: the 
ſpreading of their fire on Mora ? the blue rolling 
of their | miſty wreaths. —— thee, my bro- 
ther. But we are dark and ſad. I behold the foe 
round the aged, and the waſting away of his fame. 
Fran an. nen king 
of Selma.“ 7 40113; 

Takeda) ec ithb amr of che 
nightly ſtream. One red {tar looked in on tlie he- 
ro: winds lift, at times, his locks. -- I liſtened: no 
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ning on 5 a N tame = over my 
ſoul. My eyes rolled in fire: my ſtride was was in the. 
clang of ſteel. « 1 will find thee, chief of Athaß 
in the gathering of thy thouſands. "Why ſhould 
that cloud eſcage, that quenched our. early beam? 
Kindle your metcors, my fathers, to light why 957 
ring ſteps. I will conſume in wrath © . Shep 
not return the king i is without ; a ſon, gray- aired 
amidſt his foes. His arin is not int the ays of old: 
his fame grows dim in Erin. Let me hot behold 
him from high, laid low in bis lajter held.” But 
can I return. to the Eing?. Will he not alk about 
his ſon? Thou oughteſt to defend young Fillan. 5 
| will meet the foe. Green Inisfail; thy ſounding 
tread i is pleaſant to my ear: I ruſh on thy rid | 
hoſt, to ſhin the eyes of Fingal, 1 hear 1 tlie voice 
of tlie king, on Mora's miſty top! He calls bis 
two ſons; I come, my father, in my grief. I come 
like an eagle, which the flame of night met in the 
deſart, and ſpoilell of half his wings.” wy 1.7 bs 
Diſtant, f f round the king; on Mora; the broken 
ridges of Morven are rolled. They turned theik 
eyes: each darkly bends, on his own aſheri ſpear. | 
Silent ſtood the king in tlie midſt. Thought bn 
thought rolled over his ſoul. , As waves on a ſecret 
mountain Jake, each with its back of foam. He 
oked ; no ſon * ũ vith is long-beaming 
vot. 1 pet 
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ſpear. The Dr ne crowding from his ſoul ; 
but he concealed His grief. At length I ſtood be- 


rieath ati oak. No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I ſay to Fingal i in his hour of woe! ? 
His words, roſe, at length, in the midft : the peo- 
my fiirunk backward as he ſpoke T. 
X. © Where is the ſon of Sele, be who led in 
war 1 beleid not his ſteps, among my people, re- 
burning from the field. Fell the young bounding 
roe, "who was ſo ſtately on my hills? He fell; for 
ye are fllent. he thield of war is broke. Let 
his armour be near to Fingal; and the ſword of 
dark-brown, Luno. I am waked on my hills : 
With morning 1 deſeend to war.” : 

High » b on Cormul's rock, an oak flamed to the 
wind. The. gray ſkirts of miſt are rolled around; 
thither firode the king in his wrath. Diſtant from 
the hoſt he always lay, when battle burnt within 
his ſoul. 'On two ſpears bung his ſhield on high; 
the. gleaming fign « of death; that ſhield which he 
was, wont to ſtrike, by night, before he ruſhed to 
war. It was then his warriors knew, when the 
king was to lead i in firife; for never was this buck- 
ler heard, till fin gal's wrath aroſe. Unequal 
were his ; fieps on high, as he ſhone i in the beam of 
the oak; he was ; dreadful as the form of the ſpirit 
of night, when he clothes, en hills, his wild gel- 

tures 
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tures with, miſt, and, iNuing forth, 0 on. n, the trou- 
bled ocean, mounts the car of winds. Ys OTF. 
Nor ſettled, from the ſtorm, "is Erip's ſea. of 
var; they glittered, beneath the moon, and, Jow- 
bumming, {till rolled on the fięld. Alone are the 
ſteps of Cathmor, before them on the heath; he 
hung forward, with all his arms, on Morven's f 
ing hoſt. Now had he come to the moſſy cave, 
where Fillan lay in night. One tree was bent 
above the ſtream, which glittered over the, rock, 
There ſhone to the moon the broken ſhield of Cla- 


tho's ſon; and near it, on graſs, lay hairy-footed 


Bran . He had miſſed the chief pn Mora, and 
ſearched him along the wind. He thought that 
the blue- eyed hunter ſlept; he lay upon his ſhield, 

No blaſt came over the heath, unknown to one 


ing Bran. 
Cathmor ſaw the 8 * 1 he hs 
the broken ſhield. Darkneſs is blown back on his 


ſoul; he remembers the falling away of the people. 


“They come, à ſtream; are rolled away; another 
race ſucceeds. - But ſome mark the fields, 25 they 


paſs, with their own mighty names. The heath, 


through dark- brown years, is theirs; ſome blue 
ſtream, winds to their fame. Of theſe he the 7 44 
of Atha, when he lays him down on earth. Of- 


ten may the 7 yoice of future, times meet Cuhwer 
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in the air: when he ſtrides from whid to vind, or 
folds himſelf i in the wing of a ſtorm.” 7 | 


Green Erin gathered round the king, to hear 
the voice of his power. The joyful faces bend, 


unequal, forward, in the light of the oak. They 
WhO "were terrible were removed; Lubar 0 winds 
again in their hoſt. Cathnior was that beard from 


heaven which ſhone when his people were dark, 
| He was bonoured in the midſt. Their ſouls roſe 


trembling around. The king alone no gladnef 
ſhewed ; no ſtranger he to war! 

= Why i is the king ſo ſad, 1 ſaid Malthos eagle- 
eyed; . Remains there 2 foe at Lubar? Lives 


there among them, who can lift the ſpear ? Not ſo 


peaceful was thy father, Borbar-duthul ' , ſove- 
reign of ſpears. His rage was a fire that always 
burned.: his joy over fallen foes was great. Three 
days feaſted the gray-baired hero, when he heard, 
that Calmar fell: Calmar ; who aided the race of 
Vilin, from Lara of the ſtreams. Often did he 
feel; with his hands, the ſteel which, they ſaid, 


had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, 


for Borbar-dptbul's eyes had failed. Yet was the 
king a ſah to his friends; 1 2 gale to lift their bran- 
ches round. Joy was around him in his balls: he 


loved the ſons of Bolga. His name remains in 
Atha, like the awful e of ghoſts, whoſe 


I 4 "7; „ 


preſence 


bi 


preſence was terrible, but they blew the ſtorm 
away. Now let the voices® of Erin raiſe the ſoul 
of the king; he that ſhone when war was dark, 
and laid the mighty low. Fonar; from that" gray- 
browed rock, pour the tale of other times : pour it 
on wide ſkirted Erin, as it ſettleg round.” | 

« To me,” faid Cathmor, « no ſong ſhall riſe; 
nor Fonar- fit on the rock of Lubar. The mighty 
there are laid low. Diſturb not their ruſhing 
ghoſts. Far, Malthos, far remove the ſound of 
Erin's ſong. I rejoice not over the foe, when he 
ceaſes to lift the ſpear. With morning we pour 
our ſtrength abroad. _—_ is wakened on his e e- 
choing Bill.“ 

Like waves, blown back by ſudden winds, Erin 


| retired, at the voice of the king. Deep-rolled i in- 


to the field of night, they ſpread their humming | 
tribes : Beneath his own tree, at intervals, each * 
bard ſat down with his harp. They raiſed the 
ſong, and touched the ſtring: each to the chief 
he loved. Before a burning oak Sul-malla touch- 
ed, at times, the harp. She touched the harp 
and heard, between, the breezes in her hair. In 
darkneſs near, lay the king of Atha, . beneath an 
aged tree. The beam of the oak was turned from 
bim; be ſaw the maid, but was not ſeen. His 
. % OR UI „„ , eg TEST * 
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ſoul poured forth, in ſecret, when he beheld her 
tearful eye. · But battle is beſdee thee, on. 
Borbar-duthul,” -. 

Amidſt the any at nals, he liſtened whe- 
ther the warriors ſlept. Her ſoul was up; ſhe 
longed, in ſecret, to pour her own ſad ſong. The 
field is filent. On their wings, the blaſts of night 
retire. The bards had ceaſed ; and meteors cam 4 
red-winding with their ghoſts. The ſky grew 
dark : the forms of the dead were blended with 
the clouds. But heedleſs bends the daughter of 
Conmor, over the decaying flame. 'Thou wert 
alone in her ſoul, car-borne chief of Atha. She 
raiſed the voice of the ſong, and touched the harp 
between. ra: | 
. Clun-galo » came; ſhe miſſed the maid. 
Where art thou, beam of light ? Hunters, from 
the moſly rock, ſaw you the blue-eyed fair ? Are 
her ſteps on grafly Lymon ; ; near the bed of roes ? 
Ah me! I behold her bow in the * Where 
art thou, beam of light? 

« Ceaſe, love of Conmor, ceaſe; I hear thee 
not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turned to the 
king, whoſe path is terrible in war. He for 
whom my ſoul is up, in the ſeaſon of my reſt. 
Deep-bofomed in war he ſtands, he beholds me 
7 14 not 
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1 
not from his cloud. Why, ſun of Sul - malla, doſt 
thou not look forth? I dwell in darkneſs here; 
wide over tne flies the ſhadowy miſt. Filled with 
dew are my locks: look thou from thy cloud, O 
ſun of Sul-malla's ſoul. * # » #* + # 
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THE EIS | 
This book begins} about the middle of the third night from! 


the opening of the ppem. The poet deſcribes a kind of 


- twiſt, which roſe, by night, from the lake of Lego, a 


was the uſual refidence of the ſouls of the dead, during | 


the interval between their deceaſe and the fundral ſong, 
The appearance of the ghoſt of Fillan above the cave 
where his body lay. His voice comes to Fingal, on the 
rock of Cormul. The king ſtrikes the ſhield of Tren- 
mor, which was an infallible ſign of his dppearing in 
arms himſelf, T he extraotdinary effect of the found of 
the ſhield. Sul-malla, ſtarting from ſleep, awakes Cath- 
mor. Their affecting diſcourſe. Sbe inſiſts with him, to 
ſue for peace; he reſolves to continue the war. He di- 
rects her to retire to the neighbouring valley of Lona, 
which was the reſidence of an old Druid, until the bat. 
tle of the next day ſhould be over. He awakes his a_y 
with the ſound of his ſhield. The ſhield deſcribed. Fd. 
nary the bard, at the defire of. Cathmor, relates the firſt 
ſettlement of the Fir-bolg i in Ireland, under their leader 
Larthon. Morning comes. Sul-malla retires to the val. 
Tey of Lona. A lyric ſong concludes the book. 


BOOK VII. 


ROM the wood-ſkirted waters of Lego, aſcend, 


at times; gray-boſbined miſts; wheh the gates 
-* - of 
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of the weſt are cloſed on the ſun's eagle- eye. 
Wide, over Lara's ſtream, is poured the vapour 
dark and deep: the moon, like à dim fhield, is 
ſwimming through its folds. - With this, clothe 
the ſpirits of old their ſudden geſtures on the wind, 
when they ſtride, from blaſt to blaſt, along the 
duſky face of the right. Often blended with the 
gale, to ſome warrior's grave they roll the miſt; 
a gray dwelling to his ghoſt, until the ſongs ariſe. 
A ſound came from the deſart; the ruſhing 
courſe of Conar in winds. He poured his deep 
miſt on Fillan, at b've-winding Lubar. Dark and 
mournful fat the ghoſt, bending in his gray ridge 
of ſmoke: The blaſt, at times, rolled him toge- 
ther: but the lovely form returned again. It re- 
turned with ſlow-bending yu; and dark winding 
of locks of miſt. 
It was d dark. The fleeping hoſt were Kill, in 
the ſkirts of night. The flame decayed, on the 
hill of Fingal; the king lay lonely on his ſhield, 
His eyes were half-cloſed in ſleep; the voice of 
Fillan came. 4 Sleeps the huſband of Clatho ? 
Dwells the father of the fallen in reſt ? Am I for- 
got in the folds of darkneſs ; lonely in the ſeaſorr 
of dreams i 
« Why art thou in thi midſt of my dreams "os 
faid Fingal, as, ſudden, he roſe | Can 1 forget 
ot Vol. II. a M | thee, 
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thee, my ſon, or thy path of fire in the held? Not 
ſuch, on the ſoul of the king, come the deeds of 
the mighty in arms. They are not there a beam 
of lightning, which is ſeen, and is then no more. 
1 remember thee, O F, and my wrath begins 
to riſe/” 

The king took his deathfal ſear, "y ftruck the 


deeply-ſounding ſhield : his ſhield that hung highy 


on night, the diſmal ſign of war | Ghoſts fled on 
every ſide, and rolled their gathered forms on the 
wind. Thrice from the winding vale aroſe the 
voices of death. The harps © of the bards, un- 
touched, ſound mournful over the hill. 

He ſtruck again the ſhield : battles' roſe in the 
dreams of his hoſt. The wide-tumbling ſtrife is 
gleaming over their ſouls. Blue-ſhieldgd kings de- 
ſcend to war. Backward-looking armies fly ; and 
mighty deeds are half-hid, in the * gleams of 
ſteel. ; 

But when the third found aroſe ; ; deer ſtarted 
from the clefts of their rocks. The fcreams of 
fowl are heard, in the defart, as each flew, fright- 
ed, on his blaſt. 'The ſons of Albjon half-roſe, 
and half - aſſumed their ſpears. But fflence rolled 
back on the hoſt: they knew the ſhield of the king. 
dleep returned to their eyes: the field was dark 


and ſtill. | 4 ; 1 


i 
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No ſleep was thine in darkneſs, blue-eyed daugh- 
ter of Conmor! Sul-malla heard the dreadful 
ſhield, and roſe, amidſt the night. Her ſteps are 
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towards the king of Atha. „Can danger ſhake 
his daring ſoul !” In doubt, the ſtands, with bend- 
ing eyes. Heaven burns with all its'ſtars. 

Again the ſhield reſounds! She ruſhed. She 
ſtopt. Her voice half-roſe. It failed. She ſaw 
kim, amidſt his arms, that gleamed to heaven's 
fire. She ſaw him dim in his locks, that roſe to 
nightly wind. Away, for fear, ſhe turned her ſteps. 
« Why ſhould the king of Erin awake ? Thou art 
not a dream to his reſt, daughter of Inis-huna.” 

More dreadful rung the ſhield. Sul-malla ſtarts. 
Her helmet falls. Loud echoed Lubar's rock, as 
over it rolled the ſteel. Burſting from the dreams 
of night, Cathmor half-roſe, beneath his tree. - He 
ſaw the form of the maid, above him, on the rock, 
A red ſtar, with twinkling beam, looked down 
through her floating hair. 

« Who comes through night to Cathmor,'i in the 
dark ſeaſon of his dreams? Bringeſt thou ought of 
war ? Who art thou, ſon of night? Standeſt thou 
before me, a form of the times of old ? A voice from 
the fold of a cloud, to warn me of Erin's danger ?” 

« Nor traveller of night am I, nor voice from 
folded cloud: but I warn thee of the danger of E 

| M2 rin. 
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| rin. Doſt thou hear that ſound ? It is not the fee- 
ble, king of Atha, that rolls his figns on night.” 

Let the warrior roll his ſigns; to Cathmor 

they are the ſound of harps. My joy is great, 
voice of night, and burns over all my thoughts, 
This is the muſic of kings, on lonely hills, by 
night ; when they light their daring ſouls, the ſons 
of mighty deeds | The feeble dwell alone, in the 
valley of the breeze; where miſts lift their morn- 
ing ſkirts, from the blue-winding ſtreams,” 
( Not feeble, thou leader of heroes, were they, 
the fathers of my race. They dwelt in the dark- 
neſs of battle: in their diſtant lands. * Yet delights 
not my ſoul, in the ſigns of death ! He 9 , who ne- 
yer yields, comes forth: Awake the bard of 
peace!“ 1 * 
Like a rock with i its trickling waters, ſtood Cath- 
mor in his tears. Her voice came, a breeze, on 
his ſoul, and waked the memory of her land; 
where ſhe dwelt by her peaceful ſtreams, before he 
came to the war of Conmor, 

«}.. 6 Daughter of ſtrangers,” he ſaid; (ſhe trem- 
bling turned away) long have I marked in her 
armour,' the young pine of Inis-huna. But my 
ſoul, 1 ſaid, is folded in a ſtorm. Why ſhould 
that beam ariſe, till my ſteps return in peace ? Have 
T been pale in thy preſence, when thou bidſt me 
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to fear the king? The time of danger, O maid, is 


the ſeaſon of my ſoul; for then it ſwells, a mighty 
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ſtream,” and rolls me on the foe. 

« Beneath the_moſs-covered rock of Lona, near 
his own winding ſtream; gray in his locks of age, 
dwells Clonmal*© king of harps. Above him is his 
echoing oak; and the dun bounding of roes. 'The 
noiſe of our ſtrife reaches his ear, as he bends in 
the thoughts of years. There let thy reſt be, Sul- 
malla, until our battle ceaſe. Until I return, in 
my arms, from the ſkirts of the evening miſt that 
riſes, on Lona, round the dwelling of my love.” 

A light fell on the ſoul of the maid; it roſe kin- 
dled before the king. She turned her face to 
Cathmor ; her .locks are ſtruggling with - winds. 
« Sooner ſhall the eagle of heaven be torn, from 
the ſtreams of his roaring wind, when he ſees the 
dun prey, before him, the young ſons of the 
bounding roe, than thou, O Cathmor, be turned 
from the ſtrife of renown. Soon may I ſee thee, 


warrior, from the ſkirts of the evening miſt, when 
it is rolled around me, on Lona of the ſtreams. 
While yet thou art diſtant far, firike, Cathmor, 
ſtrike the ſhield, that joy may return to my dark- 
ened ſoul, as I lean on the moſſy rock. But if thou 
ſhould aa am in "a land of ſtrangers; ; O ſend a 


"oy 


— voice, bon * cloud, to the maid of Inis-hu- 
na.” 

cc 3 8 of Faw Pea Lumon, why 
doſt thou ſhake in the ſtorm ? Often has Cathmor 
returned, from darkly- rolling wars. The darts of 
death are but hail to me; they have often bound. 
ed from my ſhield. I have riſen brightened' from 
battle, like a meteor from a ſtormy cloud. Return 
not, fair beam, from thy vale, when the roar of 


battle grows. Then might the foe eſcape, as from to 
my fathers. of old. 
« They told to Son-mor f, of Clunar *, ſlain by Wwe 
Cormac the giver of ſhells. Three days darkened era 
Son-mor, over his brother's fall. His ſpouſe be. ¶ loo 
held the filent king, and foreſaw his ſteps to war. tho 
She prepared the bow, in ſecret, to attend her blue. Ned 
ſhielded hero. To her dwelt darkneſs at Atha, {Mipel 
when the warrior moved to his fields. From their Nit 


hundred ſtreams, - by night, poured down the ſons 
of Alnecma, They had heard the ſhield of the 
king, and their rage aroſe, In clanging arms, they 
moycd along, towards Ullin the land of groves, 
Son-mor ſtruck his ſhield, at times, the leader of 
the war. 

„ Far behind followed Sul-allin ö, oyer the 
ſteamy hills. She was a light on the moungain, 
when they croſſed the vale below. Her ſteps were 
| | ſtately 
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ſtately on the vale, when they roſe on the moſſy 
Hill. She feared to approach the king, who left 
why her in Atha of hinds. But when the roar of bat- 
1mor tie roſe ; when hoſt was rolled on hoſt ; when Son- 
ts of {Wmor burnt like the fire of heaven in clouds, with 
und: her ſpreading hair came Sul-altin ; for ſhe tremble 
from {for her king. He ſtopt the ruſhing ſtrife to ſave 
:turn the love of heroes. The foe fled by night; Clu- 
ar of nar ſlept without his blood; the blood which onght 
from Wto be poured upon the warrior's tomb. 

« Nor roſe the rage of Son-mor, but his — 
in by were dark and ſſow. Sul-allin wandered, by her 
;ened {Moray ſtreams, with her tearful eyes. Often did ſhe 
look, on the hero, when he was folded in his 
thoughts. But ſhe ſhrunk from his eyes, and turn- 
ed her lone ſteps away. Battles roſe, like a tem- 
peſt, and drove the miſt from his ſoul. He beheld 
with joy, her ſteps in the hall, and the white riſing 
of her hands on the harp.” 

In i his arms ſtrode the chief of Atha, to 
where his ſhield hung, high, in night: high on a 
moſſy bough, over Lubar's ftreamy roar. Seven 
doſſes roſe on the ſhield ; the ſeven voices of the 
king, which-his warriors received, from the wind, 
and marked over all their tribes. | 4.975) 

On each boſs is placed a ſtar of nieht; ; ae 
hon with beams unſhorn; Col-derna riſing from 


a cloud: 
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a cloud: Uloicho robed in miſt; and the ſoft beam 
of Cathlin glittering on a rock. Fair-gleaming on 
its own blue wave, Reldurath half- ſinks its weſtern 
light. The red eye of Berthin looks, through a 
grove, on the ſlow-moving hunter, as he returns, 
through ſhowery night, with the ſpoils of the 
bounding roe. Wide in, the midſt, aroſe the 
eloudleſs beams of Ton-thena; Ton-thena which 
looked, by night, on the courſe of the ſea- toſſed 
Larthon: Larthon, the firſt of Bolga's race, who 
travelled on the winds *. White - boſomed ſpread 
the ſails of the king, towards ſtreamy Inis-fail ; 
dun night was rolled before him, with its ſkirts of 
miſt. The winds were changeful in heaven, and 
rolled him from wave to wave. Then roſe the 
| fiery-baired Ton-thena, and laughed from her part- 
ed cloud. Larthon i rejdiced at the guiding beam, 
as it faint- gleamed on the tumbling waters. 
Beneath the ſpear of Cathmor, awaked that 
yoice which awakes the bards. They came, dark- 
winding, from every ſide ; each, with the ſound of 
-his harp. Before them rejoiced the king, as the 
traveller, in the day of the ſun; when he hears, 
far · rolling around, the murmur of moſſy ſtreams; 
ſtreams that burſt, in the deſert, from the rock of 
% Why,” 
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& Why,” faid Fonar; * hear we the voice of 
the king, in the ſeaſon of his reſt * Were the dim 
forms of thy fathers bending in thy dreams? Per- 
Kaps they ſtand on that cloud, ind” wait for Fo- 
nar's ſong; often they conie to the fields where 
their ſons are to lift the ſpear: © Or ſhall our voice 
ariſe for him who lifts the ſpear no mort; he 
that conſumed the field, * Moma of Ws 
proves ? ; ö 

Not forgot is that cloud i in war; bard of other 
times. High ſhall bis tomb riſe, on Moi-lenaz 
the dwelling of teniowii. But; now, roll back my 
ſoul to the times of thy fathers: to the years 
when firſt they roſe, on Inls-huna's waves. Nor 
alone pleaſant ts Cathmor is the remertibtarice of 
wood. covered Lumon. Lumon the land of ſifedtiis; 
the dwelling of white - Boſdmed maids.” 9 

« Luton * of foamy ſtreams, thou riſeſt on Fo- 
har's ſoul ! Thy ſun is on thy fide,” 6n the rocks 
of thy bending trees; The dun roe is ſeen from 
thy furze; the deer lifts his branchy head; for he 
ſees, at times, the hound, on the half covered 
heath. Slow, on the vale; are the ſteps of maids; 
the white-atmed daughters of the bow: they lift 
their blue eyes to the hill, from amidſt their wan- 
dering locks. Not there is the ſtride of Larthon, 
chief of Inis-huna. He mounts the wave on his 
Vol. IL N | own 
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own dark oak, in Cluba's ridgy bay. That oak 
which he cut from Lumon, to bound along the 
ſea. The maids turn their eyes away, leſt the 4 
king ſhould be Jowly laid; for never had they ſeen J 
a ſhip, dark rider of the wave! X 
« Now he dares to call the winds, and ko mix 
with the miſt of ocean. Blue Inis-fail roſe, in 
ſmoke; but dark · Eirted night came down. The 
ſons of Bolga feared. The fiery haired Ton- then - 
roſe. Culbin's bay received the ſhip in the boſom 


of its echoing woods. There, ind a ftream, i _ 
from Duthuma's horrid cave; where fpirits gleam- W . 
ed, at times, with their half-finiſhed forms. 1 
Dreams deſcended on Larthon : he ſaw ſeven 

ſpirits of his fathers. He heard their half-formed BW o. 
words, and dimly beheld the times to come. He « 
beheld the kings of Atha, the ſons of future days. 0 
They led their hoſts, along the field, like, ridges b] 
of miſt, which winds pour, in autumn, over Atha * 
of the groves... 

_  « Larthon raiſed the ball of Samla “, to the ſoft Ml f 
ſound of the harp. He went forth to the roes of f. 
Erin, to their wonted ſtreams. Nor did he for- in 
get green headed Lumon; he often bounded over th 
his ſeas, to where. white-handed Flathal e looked g 


from the hill of roes. Lumon of the foamy 
ſtreams, thou ᷑iſeſt on Fonar's ſoul.” 


Tho 
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The beam awaked in the eaſt. The miſty 
heads of the mountains roſe. Valleys ſhew, on 
every ſide, the gray- winding of their fireams. 
His hoſt heard the ſhield of Cathmor: at once 
they roſe around ; like a crowded fea, when firft 
it feels the wings of the wind. The waves know 
not whither to roll; they lift their troubled heads. 

Sad and flow retired Sul-malla to Lona of the 
ſtreams. She went and often turned ; her blue 
eyes rolled in tears. But when ſhe came to the 
rock, that darkly covered Lona's vale : ſhe look» 
ed, from her burſting ſoul, on the King; and ſunk, 
at once, behind. 
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ſeven Son ® of Alpin, ſtrike the ſtring. Is there 
rmed ought of joy in the harp? Pour it then, on the 
He BY foul of Ofian: it is folded in miſt. I hear thee, 
days. O bard, in my night. But ceaſe the lightly-trem- 
idges bling ſound. The joy of grief _ to Offian, 


Atha BY midſt his dark-brown years. , 
Green thorn of the hill of ghoſts, that ſhakeſt 
e ſoft WW thy head to nightly winds! I hear no ſound in 
es of thee; is there no ſpirit's windy ſkirt now ruſtling 
for- in thy leaves? Often are the ſteps of the dead, in 
over BY che dark- eddying blaſts; when the moon, a dun 
oked BY mield, from the eaſt, is rolled along the y. 
oamy Ullin, Carril, and Ryno, voices of the days of 
old Let me hear you, in the darkneſs of Selma, 
Tho N 2 ang 
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and awake the ſoul of ſongs. I hear, you not, ye 
children of muſic, in what hall of the clouds i; 
your reſt ? Do you touch the ſhadowy harp, robed | 
with morning miſt, where the ſun comes FRO 

forth om his r headed waves? 
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| THE ARGUMENT. ; 

The fourth morning, from the opening of de poem, « comes 

A: on. Fingal, till continuing in the place, to which he 
| had retired on the preceding night; is'ſcen, at intervals, 
through the miſt, which covered the rock of Cormul, 
The deſgent of the king is deſcribed. - He orders Gaul, 
Dermid, and Carril the. þard, to go to the valley of Clu- 
na, and conduct, from thence,, to the Caledonian army, 
Ferad-artho, the ſon of Cairbre, the only perſon remain- 
ing of the family of Conar, the firſt king of Ireland. The 
king takes the command of the army, and prepares for 
battle. Marching towards the enemy, he comes to the 
cave of Lubar, where the body of Fillan lay. Upon ſeę- 
ing: his dog Bran, who lay at the entrance of the cave, 
his grief returns. Cathmor arranges the army of the Fir- 
bolg in order of battle. appearance of that hero. 
The general conflict is deſcribed. The actions of Fingal 
and” Cathmor. A ſtorm. ' The total rout of the Fir- 
bolg. The two kings engage, in à column of miſt, op 
the banks of Lybar. .. Their attitude and conference af. 
ter the combat. The death of Cathmor. Fingal refigns 
the fear of Trenmor to Offian. The ceremonies obſer- 
ved on that occaſion. The ſpirit of Cathmor appears to 
dul-malla, in the valley of Lona. Her ſorrow. Evening 
comes on. © A feaſt is prepared; The goming of Ferad- 
| 5 
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artho is announced by the ſongs of a hundred bards, 
The poem cloſes, with a ſperch of Fingal. 
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8 when the wintry winds have ſeized the 
waves of the 'mountain-lake, have ſeized 
them, in ſtormy night, and clothed them over 
with ice; white to the hunter's early eye, the bil. 
lows ſtill ſcem to roll, He turns his ear to the 
ſound of each unequal ridge. But each is filent, 
gleaming, ſtrewn with boughs and tufts of graſs, 
which ſhake and whiſtle to the wind, over their 
gray ſeats of froſt. So ſilent ſhone to the mor- 
ning the ridges of Morven's hoſt, as each warrior 
Jooked up from his helmet towards the hill of the 
king; the cloud-covered hill of Fingal, where he 
ſtrode, in the rolling of miſt. At times is the he- 
ro, ſeen, greatly dim in all his arms. From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along his 
mighty ſoul, . 

Now is the coming forth of the king. Firſ ap- 
peared the ſword of Luno; the ſpear half ifluing 
from a cloud, the ſhield ſtill dim in miſt; But when 
the ſtride of the king came abroad, with all his 
gray, dewy locks in the wind; then roſe the ſhouts 
of his hoſt over every moving tribe, They ga- 

_- thie}ds 
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ſhields. 89 riſe the green ſeas round a ſpirit, that 
comes down from the ſqually wind. The traveller 
hears the found afar, and lifts his head over the 
rock, He looks on the troubled bay, and thinks he 
dimly ſees the form. The waves ſport, unwieldy, 
round, with all thcir backs of foam. _ 

Far-diſtant ſtood the ſon of Morni, Duthno's 
race, and Cona's bard. We ſtood far-diſtant 
each beneath his tree. We ſhunned the eyes of 
the king; we had not conquered in the field. A 
little ſtream rolled at my feet: I touched its light 
wave, with my ſpear. 1 touched. it with my 
ſpear ; nor there was the ſoul of Offian. It dark- 
ly roſe, from thought to thought, and ſent abroad 
the ſigh. | 

« Son of Morni,” fad the king, « Dermid, 
hunter of roes! why are ye dark, like two rocks, 
each with its trickling waters? No wrath gathers 
on the ſoul of Fingal, againſt the chiefs of men. 
Ye are my ſtrength in battle; the kindling of my 
joy in peace. My early voice was a pleaſant gale 
to your ears, when Fillan prepared the bow. The 
ſon of Fingal is not here, nor yet the chace of the 
bounding roes. But why ſhould the breakers of 
ſhields, darkened, far away? 

Tall they ſtrode towards the king; they ſaw 
him turned to Mora's wind. His tears came down, 
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for his blue-eyed ſon, who ſlept in the cave of 
ſtreams. But he brightened before them, and 
ſpoke to the broad-ſhielded nn 
Crommal, with woody rocks, ànd miſty wag his 
the field of winds, pours forth, to the ſight, blue 
Lubar's ſtreamy roar! Behind it rolls clear- wind- len 
ing Lavath, in the vale of deer. A cave is dark in Eri 
a rock; above it ſtrong-winged eagles dwell; I bet 
broad-headed oaks, before it ſound it Cluna's wind. ſtos 
har 
the 
It v 


Within his locks of youth, is Ferad-artho * , blue: 
eyed king, the ſon of broad. ſhielded Cairbar, from 
Ullin of the roes. He liſtens to the voice of Con- 
dan, as gray, he bends in feeble light. He liſtens; ¶ r<ec 
for his foes dwell in the echoing halls of Temora. il ter, 
He comes, at times, abroad, in the ſkirts of miſt, 
to pierce the bounding roes. When the ſun looks “ o 
on the field, nor by the rock, nor ſtream, is he | Ml fath 
He ſhuns the race of Bolgi, who dwell in his fa- WM bere 
ther's hall. Tell him, that Fingal lifts the ſpear, I mor 
and that his foes, perhaps, may fail. n bloy 
« Lift 9p, O Gaul, the ſhield before him. foul 
Stretch, Dermid, Temora's ſpear. Be thy voice rolls 
in his ear, O Carril, with the deeds of his fathers. I Lift 
Lead him to green Moi-lena, to the diiſky field of 4 
ghoſts; for there I fall forward in battle, in the ¶ calm 
folds of war. Before dun night deſcends, come to che 
bigh Dunmors's top. Look, from the gray roll 4 
$443 * ing 75 { 
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ing of miſt, on Lena of the ſtreams. If there my 
ſtandard ſhall float on wind, over Lubar's gleam- 
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his fields.” >» IT J * 1 
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lent, ſtriding kings. They looked ſide-long, on 
Erin's hoſt, and darkened, as they went. Never 
before had they left the king, in the midſt of the 
ftormy field. Behind them, touching at times his 
harp, the gray-haired Carril moved. He foreſaw: 
the fall of the people, and mournful was the ſound 
It was like a, breeze that comes, by fits, over Lego's 
reedy lake; when ſleep Mandy on the n | 
ter, within his moſſy cave. 

« Why bends the bard of Cona,? PI 1 Nog 
« over his ſecret ſtream? Is this a time for ſorrow; 
father of low · laid Oſcar? Be the warriors d femem« 
bered in peace ; when echioing ſhields are heard no 
more. Bend, then, in grief, over the flood, where 
blows the mountain breeze. Let them paſs on thy 
ſoul, the blue - cyed dwellers of Lena. But Erin 
rolls to war, wide-tumbling, rough, and dark. 
Lift, Offian, lift the ſhield. I am alone, my ſon l“ 

As comes the ſudden voice of winds to the be. 
calmed ſhip of Inis-huna, and drives it large, along 
the deep, dark rider of the wave: ſo the voice of 
Fingal ſent Oflian, tall, along the heath. | He lifts | 
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ed high his ſhining ſhield, in the duſky wing of 
war: like the broad, blank moon, in the ſkirt of 
a cloud, before the ſtorms ariſe. 

Loud, from moſs-covered Mora, poured down, 

at once, the broad-winged- war. Fingal led his 
people forth, king of Morven of ſtreams. On high 
ſpread the eagle's wing. His gray hair is poured 
en his ſhoulders broad. In thunder are.his migh- 
ty ſtrides, He often ſtood, and ſaw behind, the 
wide-gleaming rolling of armour. A rock he ſeem- 
ed, 'gray over with ice, whoſe woods are high in 
wind. Bright ſtreams leap from its head, and 
fpread their foam on blaſts. 
Nov he came to Lubar's cave, where Fillan dark 
ly ſlept. Bran ſtill lay on the broken ſhield : the 
eagle · wing is ſtrewed on winds. Bright, from wi- 
thered furze, looked forth the hero's ſpear. Then 
grief ſtirred the ſoul of the king, like whirlwinds 
blackening on a lake. He turned his ſudden ſtep, 
and leaned on his bending ſpear. | 

White-breaſted Bran came bounding with joy to 
the known path of Fingal. He came and looked 
towards the cave, where the blue-eyed hunter lay, 
for he was wont to ſtride, with morning to the 
| dewy bed of the roe. It was then the tears of the 
king came down, and all his ſoul was dark. But as 
the riſing wind rolls away the ſtorm of rain, and 
| leaves 
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leaves the white ſtreams to the ſun, and high hills 


with their heads of graſs; ſo the returning war 


brightened the mind of Fingal. He bounded*©, 
on his ſpear, over Lubar, and ſtruck his echoing 
ſhield. His ridgy hoſt bend forward; ING 
all their pointed ſteel. 

Nor Erin heard, with fear, the found: mklo che 
came rolling along. Dark Malthos, in the wing of 
war, looks forward from ſhaggy brows. Next roſt 
that beam of Bght Hidalla; then the fidelong- 
looking gloom of Maronan. Blue-ſhielded Clomar 
lifts the ſpear; Cormar ſhakes his buſhy locks on 
the wind. Slowly, from behind a rock, roſe the 
briglit form of Atha. Firſt appeared his two point» 
ed ſpears, then the half of his burniſhed ſhield: 
like the rifmg of a nightly meteor, over the vale 
of ghoſts. But when he ſhone all abroad: the hoſts 
plunged, at once, into ſtrife. The gleaming waves 
of ſteel are poured on either fide. Aol 

As meet two troubled ſeas, with the rolling” of 
all their waves, when they feel the wings of con- 
tending winds, in the rock-ſided firth of Lumon; 
along the echoing hills is the dim courſe of ghoſts; 
from the blaſt fall the torn groves on the deep, a« 
midſt the. foamy path of whales. 80 mixed the 
hoſts! Now Fingal ; now Cathmor came abroad. 
Jhe dark tumbling of death is before them: the 


PE. gleam 
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gleam of broken ſteel is rolled on their ſteps, as, 
loud, the high-bounding kings hewed down the 
ridge of ſhields. | 

'Maronan fell, by Fingal, laid * acroſs 2 
ſtream. The waters gathered by his ſide, and leapt 
gray over his boſſy ſhield. Clonar is pierced by 
Cathmor : nor yet lay the chief on earth. An oak 
ſeized his hair in his fall. His helmet rolled on 
the ground. By its thong, hung his broad ſhield; 
over it wandered his ſtreaming blood. Tlamin 4 
ſhall weep, in the hall, and firike her heaving 
breaſt. Nor did Oſſian forget the ſpear, in the 
wing of his, war. He ſtrewed the field with dead. 
Young Hidalla came. Soft voice of ftreamy Clon- 
ra! Why doſt thou lift the ſteel? O that we met, 


in the ſtrife of ſong, in thy own ruſhy vale | Mal- 


thos beheld him low, and darkened as he ruſhed 
along. On either ſide of a ſtream, we bend in the 
echoing ſtrife. Heaven comes rolling down: a- 
round burſt the voices of ſqually winds. Hills are 
clothed, at times, in fire. Thunder rolls in wreaths 
of miſt, In darkneſs ſhrunk the foe : Morven's 
warriors ſtood aghaſt. Still I dent over r (he ſtream; 

amidſt my whiſtling locks. 
Then roſe the voice of Fingal, and the found of 
the flying foe. I ſaw the king, at times, in light- 
ning, darkly ſtriding in his might. I ſtruck my 
"ES ch © 99 ; echoing 


_ TOM 

echoing ſhield, and hung forward on the ſteps/ of 
Alnecma: the, foe is rolled en ike x wreath 
of ſmoke. Q& 

The ſun looked forth from his deed. The hun- 
dred ſtreams of Moi-lena ſhone. Slow roſe the 
blue columns of miſt, againſt the glittering: hill. 
Where are the mighty kings ©! Nor by that 
ſtream, nor wood, are they ! I hear the clang of 
arms ! Their ſtrife is in the boſom of miſt. Such 
is the contending of ſpirits in a nightly cloud, when 
they ſtrive for the wintry wings of winds, * the 
rolling of the foam- covered waves, 

I ruſhed along. The gray miſt roſe. Tall, 
gleaming, they ſtood at Lnbar. Cathmor leaned 
againſt a rock. His half-fallen ſhield received the 
ſtream, that leapt from the moſs above. Towards 
him is the ſtride of Fingal; he faw the hero's 
blood. His ſword fell flowly to his ſide. He 
ſpoke, midſt his darkening joy. . 

« Yields the race of Borbar-duthul 7 Or ain 
does he lift the ſpear? Not unheard is thy name, 
in Selma, in the green dwelling of ſtrangers. It 
has come, like the breeze of his deſart, to the ear 
of Fingal. Come to my hill of feaſts: the mighty 
fail, at times. No fire am I to low-laid foes: I re, 
Joice not over the fall of the brave. To cloſe * the 
young is mine: I have known, the herbs of the 
hills. 1 
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kills. 1 ſelned their fair —— on high, : as they 
waved by their ſacred ſtreams. Thou art dark and 
filent, king of Atha of ſtrangers.” 

By Atha of the ſtreams,” he ſaid,” « there 
riſes a moſſy rock. On its head is the wandering 
of boughs, within tie courſe of winds. Dark, in 
its face, is a cave with its on loud rill, There 
have I heard the tread of ſtrangers *, when they 
paſſed to my hall of ſhells. ' Joy roſe, like a flame, 
on my ſoul: I bleſt the echoing rock. Here be 
my dwelling, in darkneſs, in my graſſy vale. From 
this I ſhall mount the breeze, that purſues my 
thiſtle's beard; or look down, on blue-winding 
Atha, ſrom its wandering miſt.” 

Why ſpeaks the king of the tomb? Ofian ! 

the warrior has failed! Joy meet thy ſoul, like 2 
ftream, Cathmor, friend of ſtrangers ! My ſon, I 
hear the call of years: they take my ſpear as they 
paſs along. Why does not Fingal, they ſeem to 
fay, reſt within his hall ? Doſt thou always delight 
in blood? In the tears of the fad? No: ye dark, 
ly-rolling years, Fingal delights not in blood. 

Tears are wintry ſtreams that waſte away my ſoul. 
ö But when I lie down to reſt, then comes the migh- 
ty voice of war. It awakes me, in my hall, and 
calls forth all wy ſteel. It ſhall call it forth no 
by A car | morej 
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nore; Offian, take thou thy father's ſpear. Lift 
it, in battle, when the proud ariſe. 

« My fathers, Oſſian, trace my ſteps z 0 : 
are pleaſant to their eyes. Wherever I come forth 
to battle, on my field, are their columns of miſt, 
But mine arm reſcued the feeble; the haughty 
found my rage was fire. Never, over the fallen, 
did mine eye rejoice. For this * my fathers ſhall 
meet me, at the gates of their airy halls, tall, with 
robes of light, with mildly-kindled eyes. But, to 
the proud in arms, they are darkened moons in 
heaven, which ſend the fire of night, red-wander- 
ing over their hes - 

« Father of heroes, Trenmor, dwetter of 4 
ing winds! I give thy ſpear to Oſſian, let thine 
eye rejoice. Thee have q; ſeen, at times, bright 
from between thy clouds; ſo appear to my ſon, 
when he is to lift the ſpear : then ſhall he remem- 
ber thy mighty deeds,. I thou art now hut 's « 
blaſt,” 

He gave the ſpear to my hand, and raiſed, at 
once, a ſtone on high, to ſpeak to future times, 
with its gray head of moſs. Beneath he placed a 
word i in earth, and one bright boſs from his 
ſhield. Dark in thought, avon, he bends : his 
words, at length, came forth. 


„ When 
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When en 50 2 ſhall moulder ws 
and loſe thee, in the moſs of years, ther ſhall the 
traveller come, 'and whiſtling paſs away. Thou 
know'ſt not, feeble watiderer, that fame once ſhone 
on Moi-lena. Here Fingal reſigned his ſpear, af. 
ter the laſt of his fields. Paſs away, thou empty lock 
ſhade; in thy voice there is no renown. Thou 
dwelleſt by ſome peaceful ſtream; yet a few years, 
and thou art gone. No one remembers thee, thou and 
dweller of thiek miſt ! But Fingal ſhall be clothed we 
with fame, a beam of light to other times; for he 
went forth, in echoing ſteel, to ſave the weak in g 
arms.“ i | + 2 1670.5 ſtrif 
Zrightening in his fame, the king ſtrode to Lu- 
bar's ſounding oak, where it bent, from its rock, 
over the bright tumbling ſtream. Beneath it is a 
narrow plain, and the ſound of the fount of the 
rock. Here the ſtandard * of Morven poured its 
wreaths on the wind,' to mark the way of- Ferad- 
artho, from his ſecret vale. Bright, from his part- 
ed weſt, the ſun'of heaven looked abroad. The 
| hero ſaw his people, and heard their ſhoots of joy. 
In broken ridges round, they glittered to the beam. 
The king rejoiced, as a hunter in his own green 
vale, when after the ſtorm is rolled away, he ſees 


the gleaming ſides ef the rocks. The green thorn 
Ve, } ; ſhakes 


e from he ee er 
ferward the roes. 

Gray ! at his ody cave, i} bebt the aged den 
of Clonmil. * The eyes of the ball had falleds 
He learied forward, on his ftaff. Bright, lid her 
locks; before him, Sil - malla liſtened t6 the tale 
the tale of the kings of Atha, in the days of vid: 
The noiſe of battle had ceaſed in his ear: he ſtopt; 
and raiſed the ſetret ſigh. | The ſpitits of the deadg 
they ſaid; often lightened over his ſoul. He faw 
the king of Atlia low, beneath his b ing tree. 

« Why art thou dark ?” ſaid the maidj-' The 
ſtrife of arms is paſt. Soon ® ſhall tie corhe to thy 
cave, over, thy -witidirig ſtteams: The ſun looks 
from the rocks of the weſt. The miſts of the lake 
ariſe. Gray, they ſpread gn that hill, the ruſhy 
dwelling of res. From the miſt hall my Kang 
appear] Behold, he comes in üs arms. Cons td 
the cave of Clorimial; O my bett beloted ſ· 

It was the ſpirit of Cathmor, ſtalking; IIS: 
gleiming fort. He fiink by the hollow ftrean, 
tit roared between the hills. «It was but the 
hunter,” the ſaid, « who ſearches for the bed of tha 
toe. His ſteps are not forth to Gar; hid ſpouſt 
expects him with night. He ſhall, whiſtling, res 
turn, wirft the ſpoils of the dagk-drown bias 
Her eyes are turned to the kill; again the ſtately 
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form came down. | She roſe, in the midſt of joy, 
He retired in miſt, Gradual vaniſh his limbs of 
fmoke,.and nitx with the mountain-wind. Then 
ſhe knew that he fell! « King of Erin art thou I nig 
en and 
ſoul of age i 

Evening came PAR on Mol lens Gray rolled 
the ftreams of the land. Loud came forth the Ml $1; 
voice of Fingat: the beam of oaks atoſe. The 
people gathered round with gladneſs ; with glad- 
neſs blended with ſhades. They fide-long-looked 
to the king, and beheld his unfiniſhed joy. Plea- 
fant, from the way of the deſart, the voice of mu- 
fic came. It ſeemed; at firſt, the noiſe of 2 
ſtream, far-diſtant on its rocks. Slow it rolled 
along the hill like the wing of à breeze, 
when-it takes the tuft beard of the rocks, in the 
ſtill ſeaſon of night. It was the voice of Condan, 
mixed with, Carril's trembling harp. They came 
with blue-eyed Ferad-artho, to Mora of the ſtreams. 

Sudden burfts, the ſong from our bards, on Le- 
na: the hoſt ſtruck their ſtelds midſt the ſound. 
Gladneſs:rofe brightening on the king, like the 
beam of à cloudy day when it riſes, on the green 
kill, before the roar of winds. He ſtruck the boſ- 
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Joy. The people lean forward, from their ſpears, to- 
s of Bi vards the voice of their land ». 
hen « Sons of Morven, ſpread their feaſt ; ſend the 
hou BY night away on ſong. Ye have ſhone around me, 
the BY and the dark ſtorm is paſt;” My people are the 
windy rocks, from which I ſpread my eagle wings, 
when I ruſh forth to renown, and ſeize it on its 
field. Offfan, chou haſt the ſpear of Fingal : it is 
not the ſtaff of a boy with which he ftrews the 
thiſtle round, young wanderer of the field. No; 
it is the lance of the mighty, with which they 
ſtretched forth their hands to death. Look to thy 
fathers, my ſon; they are awful beams. With 
morning lead Ferad-artho forth to the echeing halls 


ned BY of Temora. Remind him of the kings of Erin: 
eze, the ſtately forms of old., Let not the fallen be 
the forgot, they were mighty Io che feld.“ Let Carril 
lan, pour his ſong, that the kings may rejoice in their 
Me oy miſt. To-morrow' I ſpread my fails to Selma's 
ms. WY ſhaded walls; where ſtreamyDuthula winds through 
Le: phe ſeats of toes. . | 
nd. ' x 19 f " 20 F 5 
the FP. a NorzES 
een A . It ltr 
nd, * 
15 | 
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7 cage the fon of Borbargduthul, was defeepded line- 


| aur from Larthon the chief of the Firbolg, the firſt colony 


who ſettled in the ſouth of Ireland. The Cael were in poſ- 
ſeffion of the northern coaft of that kingdom, and the firſt 
monarchs of Ireland were of their race. Hence aroſe thoſt 
differences between the two nations, which terminated, at 
laſt in the murder of Cormac, and the ufarpation of Cair. 
bar, lord of Atha, who is mentioned i in this place. | 

b Morlath, great in the day of. battle. Hidalla, mildy 
looking hero. Cor. mar, expert expert at . 1 lalth-06, flow to 
Peak Foldath, generous. 3 

Foldath, who is here firongly marked, rhitdis 6 queat 


figure in the ſequel of the poem. His fierce, uncomplying 


character is ſuſtaingd throughout. He ſeems, from a pak; 


tage in the ſecond book, to have been Cairbar's greateſt 
confident, and to have had a principal hand i in the conſpi- 
racy againſt Cormac king of Ireland, His tribe was one of 


the 1 moſt confiderable race of the Fir- bolg. 


* Mor annaſ here alludes to the particular appearance of 


Fingal's ſpear. If 3 man, upon hls firſt landing in a ſtrange 


country, kept the point of bis ſpear forward, it denoted in 
thoſe days that he came in a hoſtile manner, and accord- 
ingly he was treated as an enemy; if he kept the point be- 
122 Fee and he was imme. 
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dately inzited t9 the feaſt EI hr corn Sr 
the times. a YT 

1 Swan Bligh made by Lass, 
a ſmith of Lochlin, and after' him poetically called the 
ſon of Luna: it is ſaid of this word; that it killed a man 
etch firoke j and that Fingal never uted & but in ü 
of the greateſt danger. N 665 Foy 25 

© The oppoſite charaers. of Foldath-and Malthos are 
ſtrongly marked in ſubſequent parts of the poem. "They 
appear always in oppoſition. The feuds between their fa- 
milies, . gt lr IO ETON. ma pens 
ther, are mentioned in other poems. / 

nen ee He intended 


the expreſſion as a rebuke to the ſelf-praiſe of Foldath-. * 


8 Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a ſmall diſtrict on the 
banks of the lake of Lego. The beauty of his perſon, his 
cloquence, and genius for poetry, are afterwards mentioned. 

h Cathol the ſon of Maronnan, ar Moran, was murders 
ed by Cairbar, for his attachment to the family of Cormac. 
He had attended Oſcar to the war of Innis-thona, where 
they contracted a great friendſhip for one another. Oſcar 
immediately after the death of Cathol, had ſent à formal 
challenge to Cairbar, which he prudently declined, but eon: 
ceived a ſecret batred againſt Oſcar, and bad beforehand 
contrived to u hich a Uh fell n nien be bers l. 
vites him. 

— battle of Ofear againſt Caros Bis of | 
ſhips ; radios e ee eee eee 


uſurper. a 


Cathmor, great in bard, the or of Borbar-duth, and 
brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, had, before the infure 
rection of ag: Firbols, * oyer into er ſuppoſed - 


i 


a 
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to be a part of South - Britain, to aſſiſt Conmor king of tha 
place againſt his enemies. Cathmor was ſucceſsful in the 
war, but in the courſe of it, Conmor was either killed, d 
died a natural death. Cairbar, upon intelligence of the ds 
figns of Fingal to dethrone him, had diſpatched a meſſer 
ger for Cathmor, who, returned into Ireland a few days be 
fore the opening of the poem. a 
Cairbar here takes adrartnge-of his deother's abſorac 
to perpetrate his ungenerous defigns againſt Oſcar ; for the 
noble ſpirit of Cathmor, had he been preſent, would not 
have permitted the laws of that hoſpitality, for which he 
was ſo renowned himſelf to be violated. The brother 
form a contraſt; we do not deteſt the mean ſoul of Cairbæ in hi 
CO OE tend 
of Cathmor, of a 
#7 Dee e the 
The character given of Cathmor is agreeable to the times in 5 
Some, through oſtentation, were hoſpitable : and othen Wl that 
fell naturally into a cuſtom handed down from their ance Ml caftl 
tors. But what marks ſtrongly the character of Cathmor, Wh deat 
is his averfion to praiſe; for he is-repreſented to dwell in: * 
wood to avoid the thanks of his gueſts; which is ſtill 2 is he 
+bigher degree of generoſity than that of Axylus in Homer; WW came 
fdr the poet does not ſay, but the good man might, at the from 
eee eee Oe: goo 8 
beſtowed on him by the people he entertained. roya 
U 
tend 
derb 
Iriſh 
reme 


. 


No nation in . 
length than the ancient Scots. It was even infamous, for 
many ages, in a man of condition, to have the door of hy 
Houſe fhut at all, 1, as the bards expreſs, the frange 
ſhould come and behold his contrafted ſoul. Some of the 
chiefs were poſſeſſed of iy hpſpitable diſpoſition to an er 


* . 
« 


rr 
ount, never failed to recommend it, in their eulogiums 
an-uia na dai, or the point to which all the roads of the 
rangers had, was an invariable epithet given by them to 
the chiefs ; on the contrary, they diſtinguiſhed the inhoſpĩi- 
table by the title of the cloud which the frangers un. 
ais laſt however was ſo uncommon, that in all the ol 
poems I have ever met with, I found but one man brand- 
ed with this ignominious appellation; and that, perhaps, 
only founded upon à private quarrel; which ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the patron. of the bard, who wrote the poem. 
m When a chief was determined to kill a perfon already 
in his power, it was uſual to ſignify that his death was in- 
tended by the ſound of a fhield ſtruck with the blunt end 
of a ſpear; at the fame time that a bard at a diſtance raiſed 
camp. the death-ſong. A ceremony of another kind was long aſe 
times in Scotland upon ſuch occaſtons. Every body has heard 
othen that a bull's head was ſerved up to Lord Douglas in the 
ancel A Rr i Ppt ayer a 
hmor, death. i 
1 in 2 | Garter) ths Mek en ded hitine the n e 
ill 2 is here the foundation of the quarrel, to Oſcar when he 
omer; 2 
at the from Ireland. 

praiſ 0 Ti- mor- rath, the houſe of good fortuns, the name of the 

+ WY royal palace of the ſupreme kings of Ireland. 

) Hundred here is an indefinite nimber, and is only i- 
3 It was probably the hy- 
perbolical phraſes of bards, that gave the firſt hint to the 
I nag”: OENYPHITS 4th 
. | | 
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de. Alte river: Wafer 
Connaught. 

ee, a dee e Bees th bes bs 3 
ies hid pitt of the poem d eee ee. 


: car her lover. 171 te its Th 


| \ The hiSberitae bens de ue of Use bs th 
latter end of the third century: they ſay, be was killed in 
bintls bgaint Olkar the Jou'of Offacy but davy hilt be fl 
by his hnand. 

It is, however, certain; (hab the di Band diſguiſe 
in ſome meaſure, this part of their hiſtoryi An Itiſh poem 
on this ſubject, which, undoubtedly was the foutce of their 
information, concerning the battle of Gabhra, where Cair- 
bar fell, is juſt now in my hands. The circumſtances are 
tes to the diſadvantage of the character of Cairbar, than 
thoſe related by Offian. | As a tranſlation of the poem 
(which, though evidently no very ancient . compoſition, 
does not want” poetical merit) would extend this note to 
too great a length, I ſhall only give the ſtory of it, in brief, 
with ſome extracts from the original Iriſh. . 

Oſcar, ſays the Iriſh bard, was invited to a feaſt, at Te 
mora, by Cairbar king of Ireland. A diſpute aroſe between 
the two heroes, concerning the exchange of ſpears, which 
was uſually made, between the gueſts and their hoſt, upon 
ſuch occifions. In the courſe of their altercation, Cairbat 
ſaid, in a boaſtful manner, that he would hunt on the hill 


df Albion, and carry the ſpoils of it into Ireland, in ſpite 


of all the efforts of its iuhabitants. 3 
Briathar buan fin; Briathar buan' | 
A bheireadh an Cairbre rua. h een | 
Gu tuga' ſe ſealg, agus creach akiy 
A b'ArBIix an la'r na mhaireach 


Oſcat replied, that, the next day, he himſelf would carry 
into Albion the ſpoils of the five lm . 
ſpite of the oppolition of Cairbar. 

Briathar eile an aghai” fin. 

A bheirea' an On, ag, calm 

Gu'n tugadh ſe ſealg agus creath - 1050 

Do dh' Al. aN an la'r na mbaireach, {fa 
ane v7 Hg a 2 lg or th: 
Ireland ; but as he returned with the ſpoil into Ulſters 
through the narrow paſs. of Gabbta / Cavilghlen-Ghabbra } 
he was met, by Oairbar, and a battle enſued, in which both 
the heroes fell by mutual wounds; The bard gives a very 
curious lift of the fallowers of Oſcar, as they marched to 
battle. They appear to have been five hundred in number, 
commanded, as the poct expreſſes it, by ue heroes of the 

blood of kings: This poem mentions Fingal, as arriving 
from Scotland; before Ofcar died af his wounds, N 
b 2222 Fingal's dogs. Bran figaifies a monny 
nm | 

» Alkan, the £20. of Condchdry; mite. the chief bund of 
Arth king of Ireland. After the death of Arth, Althan at- 
tended his fon Cormac, and was preſent at his death. He 
had made his eſcape from Cairbar, by the means of Cath- 
mor, and coming to Fingal related, as here, the death of 


his maſter Cormac. — 

* Althan ſpeak as. 

Y Doi, the euoody fl of @ me; it is dere & hill in 
the neighbourhood of Temara. G 


Arth or Artho, the father of Cormac king of Ireland. 
* Cachullin is called the king of Tura, from a caſtle of 
that name on the coaft of Ulſter, where he dwelt, before he 


andertoghs 
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undertook the management ofthe affirs of Ircland, in th 
Minority of Cormac. 

d The proptietic found, Anilin d is ether woes, which 
the harps of the bards emitted before the death of a perſon 
worthy and renowned. It is here an omen of the death of 
Cormac, which, ſoon after, followed. | © 
S © 8linor,# ill in Connaught, near which Cuchulli wa 
inlet. 

4 Uſnoth chief of Etha, e eee ee 
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1 Scotland, had three ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by ders 

5 Sliſama the ſiſter of Cuchullin. The three brothers, when Ml not 
; very young, were fent over to Ireland by their father, to ll. 

2 learn the uſe of arms under their uncle, whoſe military fame 

4 cas very great in that kingdom. They had juſt arrived u 

bitter when the news of Cuchullin's death arrived. Nathos I img 

\bl the eldeſt of the three brothers, took the command of Cu-: run: 

Fr chullin's army, and made head againft Cairbar the chief of WM 6:6 

* Atha. Cairbar having, at laſt, murdered young king Cor- Mil tion 

A mac, at Temora, the army of Nathos ſhifted ſides, and the king 

L brothers were obliged to return into Uliter, in order to pa ill £4 

#1 4 over into Scotland. _ CRT ſtory u of tl 

| related, at large, in the poem of Dar-thula. . . to t 

e Caithbait was grandfather to Ouchullin ; and his ſtield ** 

was made uſe of to alam his poſterity tothe bates of th ther 

family to t 

7 Thats they do a manic kencl between th yo of t 

fon of Nathos and Cuchullin. | | | 0 

* Nathos the ſon of Uſnoth. | | | mor 

. b Geal-lamha, avbite-handed. the 


i From this expreſſion, we underſtand, that Cairbar bad as it 
entered the palace of Temora, in the midſt of Cormac's BI pin, 
| * Althag 


ar had 


\Jthag 


1 That is — er — 

n The perſons of the bards were ſo ſacred, that even he, 
who had juſt murdered his ſovereign, feared, to kill them. 

* Cathmgr appears the ſame diſintereſted hero upon eve» 
ry occafion. His humanity and generoſity mere unparallel- 
ed: in ſhort he had no fault, but too much attachment to 
ſo bad a brother as Cairbar. His family connection with 
Cairbar prevails, as he expreſſes it, over every other conſi- 
e eee eee n, . | 
pot appro vpe. | 5 
BOOK H. 3 2 


2 Though this book has little action, it is not the Jeaſt 
important part of Temora. The poet, in ſeveral epiſodes, 
runs up the cauſe of the war to the very ſource. Phe 
firſt population of Ireland, the wars between the two. ba- 
tions who originally poſfeſſed that iſland, its firſt race of 
kings, and the revolations of its government, art important 
facts, and are delivered by the poet, with ſo little mixture 
of the fabulous, that one cannot help preferring his accounts 
to the improbahle fictions of the Scottiſh and Iriſh hiſto- 
nans. The Milefian fables of thoſe gentlemen, bear about 
them the marks of a late invention. To trace their legends 
to their ſqurce wauld be no difficult taſk ; but a diſquiſition 
of this ſort wpuld extend this note too fa. * 70 

o We underſtand, from the preceding book, that Cath - 
mor was near with an army. When Cairbar was killed, 
the tribes who attended him fell back to Cathmar z;who, 
as it afterwards appears, had taken a reſolution to. ſurpriſe. 
Fingal by night. Fillan was diſpatched to the hill of Moray 
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che fons of Fingal, then living. 
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tu NOTES ON TxMORK. 
which was in the front of the Caledonians, to oferve the 
motions 6f Cathmor. In this fituation were affairs when 
Offian, upon heating the noiſe of the approaching enemy, 
went to find out his brother. Their converſation naturally 
introduces the epiſode, concerning Conar the ſon of Tren- 
mor, the firſt Th monarch, which is fo neceſſary to the 
undeftanding the foundation of the rebellion and uſurpa- 
tion of Cairbar and Cathmor. Fillan was the youngeſt of 
He and Boſmina, mention- 
ed in the Battle of Lork, were the only children of the king, 
by Clatho the daughter of Cathulla king of Iniftore, whom 
he had taken to wife, after the death of Ros-crana, the 
daughter of Cormac Mac-Conar king of Ireland. © 

© © That is, two ſons in Ireland. Fergus, the ſecond fon 


of Fingal, was, at that time, on an expedition, which is 


mentioned in one of the lefſer poems of Offian. He, accor 
Gg to ſome traditions, was the dniceſtor of Fergus, the fo 
of Ere or Arcath, kommoply called Fergus the ſecond in the 
Scottiſh hiſtories. The beginning of the reign of Fergus, 
over the Boots, is placed, by the moſt approved annals of 
Scotland, in the fourth year of the fifth age: a ful] century 
zft&r'the death of Offian. The genealogy of his family is 
recorded thus by the Highland Senachies ; Fergus Mace Ar. 
ruth Mac Chongeal, Mac-Fergus, Mae - Fiongael na bunt: 
£ e. Fergus'the ſon of Arcath, the fon of Congal, the ſon 
of Fergus, the ſon of Fingal the vid This fubjet is 
treated more at Large, in de Dillertation pypfied to the 


poerns, 
4 The ſouthern parts of Ireland went, for ſome time, un- 


der the name of Bolga, from the Fir-bolg or Belge of Br. 
1 . 


th 


from which proceeds Fir-bolg, i. e. boww-men; ſo called from 
their uſing bows, more thay any of the neighbouring nations. 
© It is remarkable, that, after this paſfage, Oſcar is not 
mentioned in all Temora. The fituations of the character 
who act in the poem are fo intereſting, that others, foreign 
to the fubjeR, could not be introduced with any luſtre; 
Though the epiſode, which follows, may ſeemt to flow u. 
turally enongh from the converfation of the brothers, yet 
I have ſhewn, in a preceding note, and, morę at large iti 
the Diſſertation prefixed to this dong erg that the poet 
had a farther defign in view. © 
f Conar, the firft king of Ireland, was the fon' of Tren- 
mor, the great-grandfather of Fingal. It was on account 
of this family connection, that Fingal was engaged in 
many wars in the cauſe of the race of Conar. Though 
of the actions of Trenmor are mentioned in Oſſianꝰs poet 
yet, from the honourable appellations beſtowed on him, 
we may conclude that he was, in the days of the poet, the 
poſt renowned name of antiquity. The moſt probable 
opinion concerning him is, that he was the firft, who united 
the tribes of the Caledonians, and commanded thetu, in 
chief, againſt the incurfions of the Romans. The genealo« 
giſts of the North have traced his family far back, and 
given a lift of his anceſtors to Cuanmor nan lan, or mo 
of the ſwords, who, according to them, was the firſt who 
croſſed the great ſea, to Caledonia, from which circum+ 
ſtance his name proceeded, which fignifies Great oceat. 
Genealogies of ſo ancient TE BOWevers abate 
depended upon. | 
5 The chiefs of the A poheben casts @ 
the ſouth of Ireland, prior, perhaps, to the ſettlement of 
the Cael of Caledonia, and the Hebrides, in Ulſter, From 
the 
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| pight, which adds mare terror to the deſcription introduced 
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the ſequel, it appears that the Fir-bolg were, by much the 
moſt powerful nation; and it is probable that the Cael muſt 


bare ſubmitted to them, had they not received ſuceoun 
Hom their mother country, under the command of Conar, 


Colg-er, fercely- loabing warrior. Sulin-corma, blue 
get. Colgar was the eldeſt of the ſons of Trathal: Com. 
hal, Who was the father of Fingal, was very young when 
the preſent expedition to Ireland happened. It is remark. 
able, that, of all his: anceſtors, the poet makes the leaſt 
mention of Comhal; which, probably, proceeded from the 
unfortunate. life and untimely death of that hero. From 
ſome paſſages, concerning him, we learn, indeed, that he 
was brave, but he wanted conduct. 

i The poet begins here to mark ſtrongly the character of 
Fillan, who is to make ſo great a figure in the ſequel of the 
Poem. He has the impatience, the ambition, and fire 
which are peculiar to a young hero. Kindled with the 


fame of Colgar, he forgets his untimely fall. From Fillan' 


| expreſſions in this paſſage, it would ſeem, that he was ne- 
_ gleRted by Fingal, on account of his youth. 
* Cathmor is diſtinguiſhed, by this honourable title, on 


account of his generofity to ſtrangers, which was ſo great 


| ms to be remarkable, even in thoſe days of hoſpitality. 


I Fonar, the man of ſong. Before the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, a name was not-impoſed upon any perſon, till 


| he. had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome remarkable action, 


from which his name ſhould be derived. 
* Brumo was a place of worſhip (Fing. B. VI.) * 


which is ſuppoſed to be one of the iſles of Shetland. It 


was thought, that the ſpirits of the deceaſed haunted it, by 


j - 


here. — — aA | 
the ghofts of the dead bowled round the gone of fears 

a From this paſſage it appears, that it was-Foldath who 
had adviſed the night attack. The gloomy character of 
Foldath eure to the I edi | 
Cathmor: | 

o By this exclamation, Cathy dathdadee het Bain 
to revenge the death of his brother Cairbar. 

v To have no funeral elegy fung over his tomb, was, in 
thoſe days, reckoned the greateſt misfortune that could be- 
fal a man; as his foul could not otherwiſe 1 
the airy hall of his fathers. 

4 By the ftranger of Inis-huna, is meant Sol alle the 
daughter of Conmor king of Inis- huna, the ancient name of 
that part of South - Britain, which is next to the Triſh ebaſt. 
She had followed Cathmor in diſguiſe. ya, 
at large in the fourth box. 

: Crothar was the Macher of Enge tad a ur 
his family, who had ſettled in Atha. It was in his time, 
that the firſt wars were kindled betweem the Fir- olg and 
Cael. The propriety of the epiſode is evident; as the con- 
teſt which originally roſe, between Crothar and Conar, ſub- 
PO TE n 
dation of the ſtory of the poem. + r 48 

$ b that the art of 
building with ſtone was not known in Ireland fo earty as 
the days of Crothar. When the colony were long ſettled 
in the country, the arts of civil life began to increaſe among 
them ; for we find mention made of the towvers of Atha' in 
the time of Cathmor, which-could not well be applied to. 
wooden buildings. In Caledonia they begun very early to 
build with ſtone. None of the houſes of Fingal, exceptirig 
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7 ren Nen viee the great hal 
where the bards met to repeat their compoſitions anaually, 
eee 
Selma. 

t Alnecma, ieee, en 
Connaught. Ullin is ſtill the lriſh name of the province of 


VUiſter. To avoid the multiplying of notes, I ſhall hert give 


the fignification of the names in this epiſode. Drumardo, 
bis bridge. Cathmin, calm in battle. Con-Jamha, /oft 


hand, Turloch, man of the quiver. Cormul, blue eye. 


The delicacy of the bard, with regard to Crothar, is 
remarkable. As he was the anceſtor of Cathmor, to whom 
the epiſode is addreſſed, the bard ſoftens his defeat, by on- 
ly mentioning that his people fled. Cathmor took the fong 
ef Fonar in ati unfavourable light. The bards, being of the 
order of the Druids, who pretended to a foreknoyrledge of 
events, were fuppoſed to have ſome ſupernatural pr 
of futurity. The king thought, that the choice of Fonar's 

ſong proceeded, from his foreſceing the unfortunate iſſue of 


the war; and that his own fate was ſhadowed out, in that 


of his anceſtor Crathar. The attitude of the bardy after 
the reprimand of his patron, is pictureſque and affecting. 
We admire the ſpeech of Cathmor, but lament the effec it 
has on the feeling ſoul of the good old poet. 


x Borbar-duthul, the ſurly warrior of the anon 


eres. That his name ſuited well with his character, we 
may eaſily conceive, from the ſtory delivered concerning 
him, by Malthos, toward the end of the ſixth book. He 
was the brother of that Colculla, who is mentioned in the 
epiſode which begins the fourth book. 

- 4 The grave, often poetically called a houſe. / This re 


5 Soo © „ 


à noble 


us re- 
nts of 
noble 


a noble mind. — of all men living, he was the moſt 
injured by Cairbar, yet he laid aſide his rage as the foe was 
low, How different is this from the behaviour of the be- 
roes of other ancient poems ! Cynthius'aurem vellit. 

z The morning of the ſecond day, from the opening of the 
poem, comes on. After the death of Cuchullin, Carr, 
the ſon of Kinfena, his bard, retired to the cave of Tura, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Moi-lena, the ſcene of 
the poem of Temora. His, caſual appearance here enabley 
Offian to fulfil immediately the -promiſe he had made to 
Cathmor, of cauſing the funeral ſong to be pronounced over 
the tomb of Cairbar. This book takes up only the . 
of a few hours. 

2 By the dun robe of the fans is probably nennt an 
eclipſe. + 4, 1 «+ 
B O 01 K m. 

2 Strumon, fream of abe hill; the name of the ſeat of the 
family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood of Selma. During 
Gaul's expedition to Tromathon, mentioned in the pam of 
Oitbona, Morni his father died. Morni ordered the fevord 
of Strumon, (which had been preſerved, in the family, as a 
relique, from the days of Colgach the moſt renowned of his 
anceſtors) to be laid by his ſide, in the tomb: at the ſame 
time, leaving it in charge to his ſon, not to take it from 
thence, till he was reduced to the laſt extremity. Not long 
after, two of his brothers being ſlain, in battle, by Colda- 
ronnan, chief of Clutha, Gaul went to his father's tomb 
to take the ſword; His addreſs to the ſpirit of the deceaſed 
hero, is the only part now remaining, of a poem of Qifian, 
I I ſhall here lay it before the reader. 


Vor. II. R Gaul. 
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Saul. Breaker of echoing ſhields, whoſe head is deep 2 
in ſhades 5 hear me from the darkneſs of Clora, O fon. of Fin 
Colgach, heart _ 

No e Of 
of my ſtreams. '\Deep-bofomed in the miſt of the defart, O F 
king of Strumon, hear ! — 

Dywelleſt thou in the ſhgdowy devene, that pours its dark Ta 
THEIR IAU eee ofthe his ad 
O chief of Clora, neadt 05 13's 14 da 

Or rideſt thou a beam, amidſt the dark trouble of clouds? 
Poureſt thou the loud wind on ſeas, to roll their blue waves thre 
over WS Rn ——— ty . Cor 
hear! by t 

"The ruſtling of eagles is heard, the nt oaks the) 
ſhake their heads on the hills ; dreadful and pleaſant is thy hok 
approach, friend of the dwelling heroes. prol 

Morni. Who awakes me, i the midſt of my cloud, where . 
my locks of miſt ſpread on the winds? Mixed with the noiſe I 18 
of ſtreams, why riſes the voice of Gaul? Y with 

Gaul. My foes are around me, Morni: their dark ſhips * 
deſcend. from their waves. Give the ſword. of Strumon, duct 
that beam which thou hideſt in thy night. 1 

Morni. Take the fword of reſounding Strumon; I look I hang 
on thy war, my fon; I look, a dim meteor, from my doud: 
blue-ſhielded Gaul, -deſtroy.”? - 

d Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla, king of Iniftore. 
Fingal, in one of his expeditions to that iſland, fell in love 
with Clatho, and took her to wife, after the death of Ros 
erana, the daughter of Cormac, king of Ireland. 

Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan and Boſmina, 
mentioned in the Battle of Lora. Fillan is often called the 
54 2X: 4 * {ſoo 


love 


ET CI ene CCC h. (y— —— 
n IE which 
Fingal had by Ros-crana. kr) t 
©, Uilin being ſent to a with the body of Oſcar, 

Oſ̃an attends his father, in quality of chief bard. - ' 

« There are ſome traditions, but, I believe, of late in- 
vention, that this Colgach was the fame with Galgacus of 
Tacitus. He was the anceſtor of Gaul, the ſan of Morni, 
and appears, from ſome, really ancient traditions, to have 
been king, or Vergobret, of the Caledonians; and hence 
proceeded the pretenfions of the family of Morni to-the 
throne, which created a good deal of diſturbance, both to 
Comhal and his ſon Fingal. The firſt was killed in battle 
by that tribe; and it was after Fingal was grown up, that 
they were reduced to Colgach fignifies fercely 
hooking 5 which is a very proper name for a warrior, and is 
probably the origin of Galgacus; though I beliede it a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture, that the Colgach here mentioned 
was the ſame with that hero. I cannot help obſerving, 
with how much propriety the ſong of the bards is conduct- 
ed. Gaul, whoſe experience might have rendered his con- 
duct cautious in war, has the example of his father, juſt 
ruſhing to battle, ſet before his eyes. Fillan, on the other 
hand, whoſe youth might make him impetuous and un- 
guarded in action, is put in mind of the ſedate and ſerene 
behaviour of Fingal upon like occaſions. ' 
© The expedition of Morni to Clutha, alluded to, is hands 
ed down in tradition. 

Er Erpate was 6 dre 
the ſcene of this poem; Wan 
that of Fingal. 

t Dun-ratho, + Gill uns a plain: ew'lits top. Cormul, - 
Aue eye. Foldath diſpatches, here, Cormul to lie in am. 

R2 ! buſh 
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1 | | 
buſh. behind the army of the Catedonians. This ſpeech, 
ſuits well with the character of Foldath, which is, through. 
out, haughty and preſumptuous. Towards the latter end 
of his ſpeech, we find the opinion of the times, concerning 
the unhappinefs of the ſouls of thoſe who were buried with. 
out the funeral ſong. This doctrine, no doubt, was in- moi 
culcated by the bards, * make their order reſpeQable and 0 
neceſſary. a | 

n Tur-lathon, . trunk of a tree. _ -Moruth, great 
| fircam; Oichaoma; mild maid. Dun-lora, the hill of the 
noiſʒ flream. Duth-caron, dark-brawn man. 

i Fillan had been diſpatched by Gaul to oppoſe Cormul, 
who had been ſent by Foldath to lie in ambuſh behind the 
Caledonian army. It appears that Fillan had killed Cor- 
mul, otherwiſe he could not be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the ſhield of that chief. 

* Lumon, bending” hill ; a mountain in Innis-huna, or 
- that part of South-Britain which is over againſt the Iriſh 
| Evir-choama, mild and flately maid, the wife of Gaul. 
She was the daughter of Caſdu · conglas, the chief of 1-dron- 
lo, one of the Hebrides. | 

m The kings of Morven and Ireland had a plume of 
eagle's feathers, by way of ornament, in their helmets. 
It was from this diſtinguiſhed mark that Offian knew Cath- 
mor, in the ſecond book. 

u After the death of Comhal, and during the aſerpation 
of the tribe of Morni, Fingal was educated in private by 
Duth-caron. it was then he contracted that iatimacy, 
with Connal the ſon of Duth-caron, which occafions his 
regretting ſo much his fall. When Fingal was grown up, 
he ſoon. reduced the tribe or n ancy; ait ren 

from 
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from the ſubſequent epiſode, ſent Duth-caron and his fon 

Connal to the aid of Cormac, the ſon of Conar, king of 
Ireland, who was driven to the-laſt extremity, by the in- 
ſurrections of the Fir-bolg, This epiſode throws- farther 
light on the conteſts between Cael and Fir-bolg ; Qs is the 


more valuable upon that account. k 
o Duth-ula, a river in Connaught; it ſignifi, 2 
ing water. 


p Colc- ulla, firm look: in 990 ; he was the brathey 
of Borbar-duthul, the father of Cairbar and Cathmor, who, 
after the death of Cormac the fon of nn ſucceſſively 
mounted the Iriſh throne. 

4 Cormac, the ſon of Conar, the fecond king of Ireland, 
of the race of the Caledonians. This inſurrection of the 
Fir-bolg, happened towards the latter end of the long reign 
of Cormac, From ſeveral epiſodes and poems, it appears, 
that he never poſſeſſed the Iriſh throne peaceably. The 
party of the family of Atha had made ſeveral attempts to 
overturn the ſucceſſion in the race of Conar, before they 
effected it, in the minority of Cormac, the ſon of Artho. 
Ireland, from the moſt ancient accounts .concet ning it, 
ſcems to have been always ſo djſturbed by domeſtic com- 
motions, that it is difficult to ſay; whether it ever was, for 
any length of time, ſubje& to one monarch, lt is certain, 
that every province, if not every ſmall diſtrict, had its own 
king, One of thoſe petty princes aſſumed, at times, the 
title of king of Ireland, and, on account of his ſuperior 
force, or in caſes of public danger, was acknowledged by 
the reſt as ſuch ; but the ſucceſſion, from father to ſon, 
does not appdar to have been eſtabliſhed. It was the divi- 
lions amongſt themſelves, ariſing from the bad conſtitution 

| _ of 
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= 
of their govertiment, that, at n the Irih to's z eos 
foreign ohe. Win cra 

7 The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulſter, who were of the ill ho 
race of the Caledonians, ſeen, alone, to have been the firm 4 
Friends to the fucceffion in the family of Conar, The Fir. tbe 
dolg yere only ſpbje& to thei by conſtraint, and embraced wa 
every opportunity to throw off their We. mot 

s Colgan, the ſon of Cathmul, was the principal bard of of 1 
Cormac Mac-Conar king of Ireland. Part of an old poem, ſho! 
on the loves of Fingal and Ros-crana, is till preſerved, and thin 
zoes under the name of this Colgan ; but whether it is of Ros 
dis compoſition, or the production of 3 later age, I ſhal F. 
vot pretend to determine. Be that as it will, it appears, 
from the obſolete phraſes which it contains, to be very an. Wl e 


cient ; and its poetical merit may perhaps excuſe me, for thy 
laying a tranflation of it before the reader. What remains of E 
of the poem is a dialogue in a lyric meaſure between Fin. Re 
gal and Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac. She begins Don 
with a ſoliloquy, which is overheard by Fingal. king 
Ros-craxas. © By night, came a dream to Ros-crana! [ of ar 
feel my beating ſoul. ' No viſion of the forms of the dead, 
came to the blue eyes of Erin. But, riſing from the waves 
of the north, I beheld Kim upright in his Jocks. I beheld I © 
the ſon of the king. My beating ſoul is high. 1 laid my fory 
head down in night; again aſcended the form. Why de- Wird 
layefſt thou thy coming, young rider of the ſtreamy waves lace g 
But, there, far-diſtant, he comes; where ſeas roll then The 
green ridges in miſt ! Young papers, foul ; ke en —_ 
chou delay. n 
Fingal. It was the fot voice of: Mol lena! the pleaſin 1 


breeze of the valley of roes! But why doſt thon hide thee 
in ſhades ? Young love of heroes riſe, Are not thy ſtepj 
coyereſ 


covered with light? In thy groves thou Ros- 
crana, like the ſun in the gathering of clouds. Wig doh 
mou hide thee in ſhades? Young love of heroes riſe. 

Ros-crana. My fluttering ſoul is high? Let me turn — 
the ſteps of the king. He has heard my ſecret voice, and 
mall my blue eyes roll, in his preſence } Roe of the hill of 
moſs; toward thy dwelling I moye; Meet me, ye breezes 
of Mora, as I move through the valley of wind. But why 
ſhould he aſcend bis ocean ?, Son of heroes, my ſoul is 
thine ? My Reps ſhall not e ene the light . 
Ros-crana is here. | 7 

Fingal, It was the light tread of a ghoſt, the the fair Pe 
of eddying winds. Why deceiveſt thou me, with thy 
voice? Here let me reſt in ſhades. | Shouldft thou ſtretch 
thy white arm, 8 27 thy grove, thou ſun- beam of Cormac 
of Erin! 

Ros- crana. He is gone! e 
rolling, in all my tears. But, there, I behold him, alone 
king of Morven, my ſoul js thine. Ah me! A 
of armour caleali of Alba i nen , 2 


3 ju# 5 
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2 This epiſode, als an immediate — * with he 
ſtory of Connal and Duthcaron, in the latter end of the 
third book. Fingal, fitting beneath an oak, near the pa- 
ace of Selma, diſcovers Connal juſt landing from Ireland, 
The danger which threatened Cormac king of Ireland in- 
duces him to ſail immediately to that ifland, The ſtory is 
introduced, by the king, as a pattern for the future behas 
viour r of Fillan, whoſe raſhnels | in the e battle is 

| reis 


0 to Iteland, a ſtar known by that 
name in the days'of Fingal, and very uſeful to thoſe who 
ſailed, by night, from the 8 or ee to the 
n of Ulſter.” ge 9 9 40 

'© Ros-crana, the'benm of the ring ſus ; ſhe was the mo- 
a Oſſian. The Iriſh hards relate ftrange fictions con- 
cerniſig this princeſs. Their ſtories, however, concerning 
Eingal;'# they mean him by Fion Mac- Comnal, are ſo in- 
confiſtent and notorioiiſly fabulous, that they do no deſerve 
to be mentioned ; for they evidently reno with my 
me marks of late invention. 

"Cormac had ſaid. that his foes were lie the roar * 
Arrams, and Fingal continues the metaphor. The ſpeech 
of the young hero is ſpirited, and conſiſtent with that ſe- 
date intrepidity, which eminentiy diſtinghiſhes his charac- 
ter throughout. . 

e Cairbar, the ſon of Chrmac, was afterwards king of 
Ireland. His reign was ſhort. Ile was ſucceeded by his 
fon Artho, the father of that Cotmac who was murdered 
by Cairbar the ſon of Borbar-duthul. Cairbar, the ſon of 
Cormac, long after his ſon Artho was grown to man's eſtate, 
had, by his wife Beltanno, another ſon, whoſe name was 
Ferard-artho. He was the only one remaining of the race 
of Conar the firſt king of Ireland, when Fingal's expedition 
againſt Cairbar the fon of Borbar-duthul ee See 
more of Ferard-artho in the eighth book. 4, 

t The attitude of Ros-crana is aptly Muftratcd by this (i 
tile; for the ideas of thoſe times, concerning the fpirits of 
the deceaſed, were not ſo gloomy and diſagretable, as thoſe 
bf fucceeding ages. The ſpirits of women, it was ſuppoſed, 
retained that beauty, which they poſſeſſed while living, and 
tranſported themſelves from place to place, with that gl 

| SI ding 
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ding motion, which Homer aſcribes to the gods; The de- 
ſeriptions which poets, leſs ancient than Oſſian, have leſt us 
of thoſe beautiful figures, that appeared ſometimes on the 
hills, are elegant and pictureſque. They compare them to 
the rain · boau on reamis : e eee 
hills. J 

ane eg hen Rand ata 
war, underſtood that his wife or miſtreſs was dead. The 
bard introduces him ſpeaking the — A _ 
at his departure, 

« My ſoul darkens in ſorrow. hdd wee hs ate 
my hall. e eee FP 
dwells m the valley of trees, 

— on Crintth # It tles? uinl the fey iy 
dark. Again, thou moveſt, bright, on the heath, thou ſuns 
beam, clothed in a ſhower! Ha bit is ſhe, my love: ber 
gliding courſe on the boſom of winds! 2 
In ſucceeding times the beauty of Ros-crans paſſed into 
a proverb; and the higheſt compliment, that could be paid 
OO ee AN EN 
of Cormac. 

'S tu fein au Roo-erans; | * 
Siol Chormaec na n'ioma lan. * 

In order to illuſtrate this paſſage, 1 ſhall give, here, the 
hiſtory on which it is founded, as T have gathered it from 
other poems. The nation of the Pir-bolg who inhabited 
the ſouth of Ireland, being originally deſcended from the 
Belgæ, who poſſeſſed the ſouth and ſouth-weſt coaſt of Bris' 
tain, kept up, for many ages, an amicable correſpondence 
with their mother-countryz and ſent aid to the Britiſh Bel- 
gz, when they were preſſed by the Romans or other-news! 
Vor-, II, 8 comers 
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comers from the continent. Con- mor, king of Inis hum 
(chat part of South - Britain which is over againſt the Iriſh 
cuaſt): being attacked, by what enemy is not mentioned, 
ſent for aid to Cairbar, lord of Atha, the moſt potent chief 
of the-Fir-bolg- Cairbar diſpatched his brother Cathmor to 
the aſſiſtance of Con- mor. Cathmor, after various viciſſ- 
tudes of fortune, put an end to the war, by the total defeat 
of the enenũes of Inis-hunay and returned in triumph to the 
refidence of Con- mor. There, at a feaſt, Sul-malla, the 
daughter of Con-mor, fell deſperately in love with Cathmor, 
who, before her paſſion was diſcloſed, was recalled to Ire- 
land by his brother Cairbar, upon the news of the intended 
expedition of Fingal, to re-eſtabliſh the family of Conar or 
the Iriſh throne. The wind being contraty, Cathmor re- 
mained, for three days, in a neighbouring bay, during which 
time Sul-malla difguiſed herſelf, in the habit of a young 
warrior, and came to offer him her ſervice, in the war. 
Cathmor accepted of the propoſal, ſailed for Ireland, and 
arrived in Ulſter a few days before the death of Cairbar. 
'  Sulmalla, /lowly rolling eyes. Caon-mor, mild and tall. 
Inis-huna, green iſland. C 
i Fithil, an inferior bard. It may caker be ew here 
for the proper name of a man, or in the literal ſenſe, as the 
bards were the heralds and meſſengers of thoſe times. 
Cathmor, it is probable, was abſent, when the rebellion of 
his brother Cairbar, and the aſſaſſination of Cormac, king 
o Ireland, happened.” The traditions, which are handed 
down with the poem, ſay tliat Cathmor and his followers 
had only arrived, from Inis-huna, three days before the 
death of Cairbar, which ſufficiently clears his character from 
2 eee of er e - in the rs, with 


* The 


The ceremony which was uſed by Fingal, when he pre- 
pared for an expedition, is related, by Oſſian, in one of the 
kfſer poems. A bard, at midnight, went to the hall, where 
the tribes feaſted upon ſolemn occaſions, raiſed the war- 
ſong, and thrice ealled the ſpirits of their deeeaſed anceftors 
to come, on their clouds, to behold the actions of their chil- 
dren. He then fixed the field of Trenmor, on à tree on the 
rock of Selma, ſtriking it, at times, with the blunt end of 
a ſpear, and ſinging the war ſong between. Thus he did, 
for three ſucceſſive nights, and in the mean time, meſſon- 
gers were diſpatched to convene the tribes; or, as Offian 
expreſſes it, to call them from all their ftreams. This phraſe 
alludes to the ſituation of the refidences of the clans, which 
were generally fixed in vallies, where the torrents of the 
neighbouring mountains were collected into one body, and 
became large fream or rivers. anne 
was the phraſe for beginning a wa. 

| The ſurly attitude of Foldath is a proper * fol va 


his after behaviour. Chaffed with the diſappointment' of 


the viory which he promiſed himſelf, he becomes paſſion- 
ate and over-bearing. The quarrel which ſucceeds between | 


him and Malthos, was, no doubt, introduced by the poet, 


to raiſe the character of Cathmor, whoſe ſuperior worth 
eG CRC e 
® Claon-rath, winding. feld. The 1b re daun pro 
nounced audibly in the Gallic language. Fe 

1 9 frinmratoels 
mand to the blaſtering behaviour of Foldath.-. 7 - 4 
The poet could ſcarcely find, in all nature, a compari 
ſon ſo favourable as this to the ſuperiority'bf Cathmor over 
PE I ſhall illuſtrate this paſſage with another 
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from a fragment of an ancient poem, juſt now in my hands, 
As the ſun is aboye the yapours, which his beams have 
raiſed ; ſp is the ſ6ul of the king above the ſons, of fear, 
They roll dark below him; he rejoices in the robe of his 
beams. But when feeble deeds wander on the ſoul of the 
king,, he is a darkened ſon rolled along the ſky ; the valley 
is ſad below: flowers wither beneath the drops of the 
vight,? bd l. 

beaten eee een eee esel den cn. 
lony of the Fir- bolg, which firſt migrated into Ireland. Lar- 
thon's firſt ſettlement in that country is related in the ſe- 
venth book. He was the anceſtor of Cathmor; and is here 
called Larthon of Lumon, from a high hill of that name in 


Inis-buna, the ancient ſeat of the Fir-bolg. The poet pre. 


ſerves the character of Cathmor throughout, He had men- 
tioned, in the firſt. book, the averſion of that chief to praiſe 
and we find him here lying at the fide of a ſtream, that the 
noiſe of it might drown the vdioe of Fonar, who, according 
to the cuſtom of the times, ſung his eulogium in his even- 
ing ſong- Though other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might 
be averſe to hear their own praiſe, we find it the univerſal 
policy ot the times, to allow the bards to be as extravagant 
as they pleaſed in their encomiums on the leaders of armies, 
in the preſence of the people. The vulgar, who had no 
great ability to judge for themſelves, received the character 
of their princes, entirely upon the faith of the bards. 

4 Carril, the ſon of Kinfena, by the orders of Oſſian, ſung 
the funeral elegy at the tomb of Cairbar. See the ſecond 
book, towards the end. In all the poems of Offian, the ui. 
fit of ghoſta, to their living friends, are ſhort, and their lan- 
guage obſcure, both which circumſtances tend to throw a 
ſolemn glqom on their ſupernatural ſeencs. Towards the 


* 


latter end of the ſpeech of the ghoſt'of 'Gairbar, he foretels 
the death of Cathmor, by enumerating thoſe fgnals which, 
according to the opinion of the times, preceded the Jeath 
of a perſon renowned. It was thought that the ghoſts of 
deceaſed bards ſung; for three nights' preceding the death 
(near the place where his tomb was to be raiſed) round an 
unſubſtantial AE e e —_ of We per 
ſon who was to die. 

7 The folitoquy of Cathifior/abownds with that ee 
mity and love of fame which gonſtitute the hero.” Though 
ſtaggered at firſt with the prediction of Cairbar's ghoſt, he 
here ſoon comforts himſelf with the agreeable proſpe&of his fu- 
ne in ture renown ; and like Achilles, prefers a ſhort and glorious 
t pre- ¶ life, to an obſcure length of years in retirement and cafe. 
men- 5 From this paſſage we learn in what extreme contempt 
praiſe WI an indolent and unwarlike life was held in thoſe days of he- 
at the I roiſm. Whatever a philoſopher may ſay, in praiſe of quiet 
ording WM and retirement, I am far from thinking but They weaken 
even · ¶ and debaſe the human mind. When the facülties of the 
might foul are not exerted, they loſe their vigour, and low und 
iverſal Wl circumſcribed notions take the place of noble and enlarged 
vagant WH ideas. Action, on the contrary, and the viciſſitudes of for- 
rmies, WM tune whieh attend it, call forth, by turns, all the powers of 
ad no Wl the mind, and, by exercifing, ſtrengthen them. Hence it is 
racers that in great and opulent ſtates, when property and indo- 
e lence are ſecured to individuals, we ſeldom meet with that 
a, ſung Wl ſtrength of mind which is fo common in a nation, not far 
ſecond Ml advanced in civilization: It is # curious, but juſt obſerva- 
the vi- tion j that great kingdoms ſe{doty produce great characters, 
eir.lan- WI which muſt be altogether attributed to that indolence and 
browa and diffipation, which are the inſeparable companions of 
ds the Bi too much property and ſecurity. Rome, it is certain, had 

latter " * , : 3 4 : | more 


more ee ee enen when its power was confi, 
ned yeithin- the narrow bounds-of Latium, than when ity 
dominion. extended. oyer all the known world; and one pet; 
ty ſtate of the Saxon heptarchy had, perhaps, as much ge- 
puine ſpirit. in it, as the two Britiſh kingdoms united. As 
2. ſtatg, we are much more — gente 
we would loſe by comparing individuals with them. 

In order to underſtand this paſſage, it is — 
look to the deſcription of Cathmor's ſhield which the poet 
bas given us in the ſeventh hook. This ſhield had ſeven 
principal boſſes, the ſound of each of which, when ſtruck 
with a ſpear, conveyed a particular order from the king to 
his tribes. . . 
nal for the army to aſſemble. 2 
This was not the wlley of a o which buten 
terwards retired, 
ee which Cathmor delivered Inis- huna. Lormar 
his ſon ſpcceeded Con- mor. It was the opinion of the 
times, hen a perſon was reduced to a pitch of miſery, 
which could admit of no alleviation, that the ghoſts of his 
auceſtors called bis ſaul away. This ſupernatural kind of 
death was called (he wig of the load e EY 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar to this da. 

There is no people in the world, perhaps, — 
univerſal credit to apparitions, and the viſits of the ghoſts 
of the deceaſed to their friends, than the common highland- 
ers. This is to be attributed as much, at leaſt, to the fi- 
tuation of the country they poſſeſs, as to that credulous 
diſpoſition which diſtinguiſnes an unenlightened people. 
As their buſineſs was feeding of cattle, in dark and exten- 
ſive deſarte, ſo their journies lay — 
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ed heaths, here, oſten, they were obliged to ſleep in the 
open air, amidſt the whiſtling of winds; and roar of water - 
falls. The gloomineſs of the ſcenes around them was apt 
to beget that melancholy difpoſtion of mind, which mot 
readily receives impreſſons of the extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural kind. Falling aſſeep in tis gloomy. mood, and their 
dreams being diſturbed by the noiſe of the elements around 


port ll voice the dead. This voice of the dead, however, waty 
ſeven perhaps, no more than a ſhriller whiſtle of the winds in an old 
truck tee, or in the chinks of a neighbouring rock. It is to this 
ng to cauſe I aſcribe thoſe many and improbable tales of ghoſts, 
e figs which we meet with in the highlands : for, in other reſpe&ts 
| 2 yy DOTS 9" 
la af- mug r. 


e e Wa 


mar . wax ed aA 
f the Wl fiream in the neighbourhood: of Selma. There is no 'vef® 


Wy 4474 T7 


iſery, tige of this name now remaining; though it appears from 


of his Wl 2 very old ſong; which the tranſlator has ſeen, that one of 
nd of — ĩ̃ ! —— ERA Lore 
ed by ſome centuries age. a; | 
POLE K 26 i"pting its wid RN or 
more  ciſtin& idea of the ſrenè of the action of Temora. At a 
ghoſts WH ſmall diſtance” from one another roſe the hilts of Mcs 
hland- ra and Lona: the firſt poſſeſſed by Fitrgal, the ſecond 
he fi: by the army of Cathmor. Through the intermediate 
lulous plain rau the ſmall river Lnbar, on the banks of Which 
eople. Al the battles were fought, excepting that between Cair- 
exten BW bar and Oſcar, related in the firſt bock. This laſt men- 
quent! —— to the north of the hill of 
„ ta. Mora, 


it is no matter of wonder, that they thought they heard the 


* 
0 


Mara, of whicte Fingal « took poſcions after the PEAS 
Cairbar fell back to that of Cathmor. At ſome diſtance, 

but within the fight of Mora, towards the weſt, Lubar if 

ſued from the mountain of Crommal, and after a ſhort 

courſe through the plain of Moi- lena, diſcharged itſelf into 

the Fa near the field of battle. Behind the mountain of 
Crommal;ran the ſmall ſtream of Levath, on the banks of ll 
which Ferad-artho, the ſon of Cairbre; the only perſon re- - * 
maining of Conar, lived concealed in a cave, during the BW Cul: 
uſurpation of Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-dathul. -- _ -- WM Stru 
lt was to this valley Sul-malla retired, during the laſt WF for t 
and decifive battle between Fingal and Cathmor. It is deſcri- ¶ quen 
bed-in the ſeventh book, wen it is called the vale of Lo- Mar 
na, and the reſidence of a Druid. _ b x1 

d It is neceſſary to remember, that Gaul was wounded j 
which occaſions his requiring here the aſſiſtance of Offian 
to bind his ſhield on his ſidde. 

e Roth-mar, the ſound of the ſea before ſs Drv- 
manard, gb ridge. Cul-min, /oft-haired: Cull-allin, 
beautiful locks. Strutha, freamy rivers 
- f By the ſtone of Loda, as I have remarked in my notes 
on ſome other poems of Oſſian, is meant a place of worthip 
among the Scandinavians. Offian, in his many expeditions 
to Orkney. and Scandinavia, became acquainted with ſome 
of the rites of the religion which prevailed in thoſe conn- 
tries, and frequently alludes to them in his poems.” There 
are ſome ruins, and circular pales of ſtones, remaining ſtil 
ia Orkney, and the ifandgþof Shetland, which retain, to this 
day, the name of Loda or Loden. They ſeem to have differ- 
ed materially, in their oonſtruction, from thoſe Druidical 
monuments which remain in Britain, and the weſtern iſles. 
The places of wyfbip among the Scandinavians'were ors 

—_— 
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ginally rude and unadorned. In after ages, when they open- 
ed a communication with-other nations, they adopted their 
manners, and built - temples. That at Dpſal, in Sweden, 
| was amazingly rich and magnificent. Haquin of Norway, | 
f into built one, near Drontheim, little inferior to, the former} 
in of and-it went 'always/whder the name of Loden. Moths 
ks of introduZlion a I hifteire de Dannemare, jr "Sap 
MN re. . calls Fillas beam: of light 
g the Culmin, mentioned here, vas the fon of Clonmar, chief of 
1 Strutha, by the beautiful Cul · allin. Sbe was ſo remarkable 
for the beauty of her perſon; that ſhe is introduced: fre- 
quently, in the ſimilies and allufions. of ancient poetry. 
Mar Chul-aluin Struths nan fan ; is a line of Offian in ano: 
ther poem j A . ee of Aue of the 
form. 
Doge were thoiight to be fenfible ef the death of eb 
maſter, let it happen at ever ſo great a diſtance. It was al- 
Dru- ſo the opinion of the times; that the arms which warriors | 
allin, left at home became bloody; when they themſelves fell in 
battle. It was from thoſe figns that Cul-allin is ſuppoſed 

notes ¶ to underſtand that her fon is killed; in which the is eon- 
"ſhip Whrmed by the appearance of his ghoſt. .. Her ſudden and 
itions 
ſome 
coun- 


ſhort exclamation, on the gctaſion, is more affecting than 
if ſhe had extended her complaints to a greater length. 
The attitude of the falten youth, and Fillan's reſlections o- 
er him. are natural and judicious, and come forcibly back 


There 

8 ftill Nen the mind when we confider, that the ſuppoſed fituation 

this 't the father of Culmin, was ſo ſimilar to that of Flngalyaf? 
er the death of Fillan himſelf; TIZ TIAUL £13 BS 


i This valley had its name ben Clos fon of Tethmal 
if Lora, one of the anceſtors of Dermid, the-fon of Duth- 
r 
Von II. „ 72 


ü e Nene — — 
paſſed over into that kingdom, from Caledonia, to aid Co- 
of his perſon, he ſoon drew the attention of gulmin, the 
young wife of an Irifh chief. She diſcloſed her paſſion, 
which was not properly returned by the Caledonian. The 
lady ſickened, through diſappointment, and her love for 
Clono eame to the ears of her huſband. Fired with jealou. 
iy, he vowed revenge. Clono, to avoid his rage, departed 
from Temora, in order to paſs over into Scotland; and be- 
ing benighted in the valley mentioned here, he laid hin 
down to fleep. There, Lethmal deſtended in the dreams of 
Clona ; and told him that danger war near. | 

| Gboft of Lethmal. © Ariſe from thy bed of nioſs; ſon a 
ie id Lethmal, ariſe, der eee e 

ono. Whoſe vic u tat ke man means in the i 
nc ; 

Ghoſt of Lethinal. Ariſe, thou ache of the foul of t 
lovely; fon of Lethmal, arife.” 

Clono. How dreary I the niche 7 The Moan) is arhenc 
in the ſky ; red are the paths of ghoſts, along its ſullen face! 
Green-ſkirted meteors Tet around. Dull is the roaring d 
ſtreams, from the valley of dim forms. I hear thee, fpiri 
of my father, on the eddying courſe of the wind. I hea 
P 
the ſkirts of night.” wy 

As Clone prepared to deen, the” huſband op Salnit 
came up, with his numerous attendants. Clono defended 
himſelf,” but, after a gallant reſiſtance, he was overpowered 
and ſlain. He was buried in the place where he was killed 
3nd-the valley was called after his name.” Dermid, in bi 
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Clone WH be queſt to Gaul the ſon of Morni, which immediately fol- 
d cos this paragraph, alludes to the tomb of Clono, and.his 
xeauty . An n 
„ the i) * Fingal and Cathmor, _ . 
affion, | The ORIG e vets Cs 
© The predicted to him, before he had left his own country! ts 
e for BY join Cairbar, in his defigns on the Iriſh throne. 'He went 
ealon. Wi to the cave of Moma, to inquire of the ſpirits of his fathers, 
parted concerning the ſueceſs of the enterpriſe of Cairbar. The 
nd be. ff veſponſes of cradles are always attended with obſeurity, and 
d hin liable to a double meaning: Foldath, therefore, put a fa-. 
vourable interpretation on the prediction, and purſued: his 
adopted plan of aggrandizing bimſelf with the family of A- 
n d da. I dal, here, tranſlate the anſwer of the ler be 
the legend) ts really ancient, or'the ester e u E ogy 
Ke fe 5 TOS Ir Ines 
© WW ology, 1 ſhould ſuſpe the laſt, 

FOLDATH, addreſſing the fdirits of his fathers. © Fi 
Dark, I ftand in your preſence ; fathers of Foldath, hear. 
. rennen * 

TD Ander. 179 
Thy ſteps ſhall paſs over Atha, to the green dwelling of 
kings. There ſhall thy ſtature arife, over the fallen, like a 
pillar of thunder-clouds. There, terrible in darkneſs, ſhalt 
thou ſtand, till the refleBed beam, or Clon-cath of Moruth,. 
come; Moruth of many ſtreams, that roars in diſtant lands,” 
Cloneath, or reflected beam, ſay my traditional authors, 
was the name of the fword of Fillan ; fo that it was, in the 
atent fignification of the word Clon-cath, that the decep- 
tion lay. My principal reaſon for introducing this note, ie, 
ſat if his tradition is equally ancient with the poem, 


17 which, 


wicht by the bye, is doubtful; 1 


religion of the Fir-bolg differed from that of the Caledoniang 


as we never find-the latter inquiring of the FR: of their 
deceaſed anceſtors. 


n The characters of Foldath and. Mattos, are wi ſuf. 
tained. They were both dark and ſurly, but each io a dif. 
fercht way. Foldath as impetuous and cruel, Malthoy 
ſtubborn and incredulous. Their attachment to the family 
af Atha was equal ; their bravery in battle the ame, Fol. 
 dath was yain and oftentatioug: Malthos unindulgent but 
generous. His behaviour here towards his enemy Foldath, 


brone that 5 eee les opnocaled ynder a gle: 


my and fullen character. mn 

.Þ Moma was the name of a country in the ſouth of Con 
naught, once famous for being the reſidence gf an Arch. 
druid... The cave of Moma was thought to be inhabited by 
the ſpirits of the chiefs of the Fir-bolg, and their poſterity 
ſent to inquire there, as to x5 550g DU AERO iſſue 
of their wars. 
2. Dabruath, parched or ſandy field... The e Ala 
Dardu- lena is uncertain. The. daughter of Foldath wa, 
probably, fo called, from a place in Ulſter, where her father 
had defeated part of the adherents of Artho, king of Ire 
land. Dordu - lena; the dark wood of Mor denn. As Foldath 
was proud-and oſtentatious, it would appear, that he trans- 
ferred the name of a place, where he himſelf awer * 
| torious, to his daughter... ra 
5 Tele ſudden tranſitions from the ſutſed are. ag un. 
common in the compoũtions of Oſſian. That in this place 
has a peculiar beauty and propriety. \ The, ſuſpence, in 
which the mind of the reader is left, conveys the idea of 
5 danger more eee than enn 


. ( 
3 


— mr nm rn — | 
that the poet could introduce. There is a ſort of eloquence” 
in ſilence with propriety. A minute detail of the-ciroutds | 
ances of an important ſcene is generally cold and ub, 
The human mind, free and fond of thinking for jel, 1s 
diſguſted to find every thing done by the poet. It is there 
fore, bis bufineſs onſy to mark the moſt friking"out-lines, 
Wie alloy! the jmagjigtionn-f eee eee 
gure for themſelves, © - 

This book ends inthe aternoon of the ond day, From: 
the opening of the po. | 


BOOK, M. 


— yas that which-Ofcar bad reeehs 
ved, in a preſent, from Cormac, the ſon of Artho, king of 
heland. I 09s eee eee N 
quarrelling with Oſcar, at the feaſt, in the firſt book. 
— — the tht it Taisbirke, 
ar the weſtern coaſt of South-Britain. Jt was in this bay 
that Cathmor was wind -· bound when Sul- malla came, in 
the diſguiſe of a young warrior, to accompany him in his 
voyage to Ireland, Conmor, the father of Sul-malla, as we 
. 
was dead before the departure of his daughter. . 1 
1 waiey lyeriigi Beagis 
of Offian. There dwelt Toſcar the ſon of Conloch, the fac - 
ther of Malvina, Pho, upon that accoungs/ is often Ealled 
the maid of Lutha, Lutha fignifies ſevift u 
Wal 
the fiſter; of that hero 4 

Clatho. 4 Daughter of Fingal, ariſe: — beth 
thy looks: Lift thy fair head from veſt, ſoſt- glidiug ſuu- 
beam of Selma! I beheld db e on ty breaſt, white: 


4 
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toſſed amidſt thy wandering locks: when the ruſtling breeze 
of the morning came from the deſart of ftreams. Haſt thou 
ſeen thy fathers, Bos-mina, deſcending in thy dreams? A. 
rife, daughter of Clatho g A Ch Opt; 
ſoul ?. | 5 

Banina. A thin form n ne a e 
flew : like the darkening wave of a breeze, along a field of 
graſs. Deſcend, from thy wall, O harp, and call back the 
ſoul of Bos-mina, it has rolled away like a ſtream. I hear 
thy pleaſant ſound. I hear thee, O harp, and my voice 
ſhall riſe. 

How often ſhall ye ruſh to war, ye dwellers of my ſoul? 
Yoyr paths are diſtant, kings of men, in Erin of blue 
Rreams. Lift thy wing, thou ſouthern breeze, from Clo- 
na's darkening heath; ſpread the ſails of Fingal towards the 
bays of his land. 

But who is that, in bis rength, darkening in the pre- 
ſence of war? His arm ftretches to the foe, like the beam 
of the fickly ſun; when his fide is cruſted with darkneſs; 
and he rolls bis diſmal courſe through the ſæy. Who is it, 
bat the father of Bos-mina ? Shall he return till danger is 
paſt ! | 
Fillan, un and 0 deem by kin Ming beautiful, but terri. 
ble, is thy light. Thy ſword is before thee, a blue fire of 
night. When ſhalt thou return to thy roes ; to the ſtreams 
of thy ruſhy fields? When ſhall 1 behold thee from Mora, 
while winds ſtrew my long locks on moſs ! But ſhall a 
| young eagle return from the field, where the heroes fall! 

 Clatho. Soft, as the ſong of Loda, is the voice of Selma's 
maid. Pleaſant to the ear of Clatho is the name of the 
_ breaker of ſhields. Behold, the king comes from ocean: 
the ſhjeld of Morven is borne by bards. The foe has fled 


before 
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before him, like the departure of miſt. 1 hear not the 

founding wings of my eagle; the ruſhing forth of the ſoft 

of Clatho. Thou e e 2h, ſhall be not re- 
turn! * * 

e Here the fentence is defignedly left unflniſtied 4 by the 
poet. The ſenſe is, that he was reſolved, like a deſtroying 
fre, to conſume Oathmor, who had killed his brother. In 
the midſt of this refolution, the fituation of Fingal ſuggeſts 
itſelf to him, in a very ſtrem ght. He reſolves to return 
to aſfiſt the king in proſecuting the war. But then his 
name for not defending his brother, recurs to him. He 
it determined again to go and find out Cathmor. We may 
conſider him, as in the act of advancing towards the ene · 
my, when the horn of Fingal ſounded on Mora; and called 
back his people to his preſence. This foliloquy is natural? 
the reſolutions which ſo ſuddenly follow one another, are 
expreſſive of a mind extremely agitated with forrow and 
conſcious ſhame; yet the behaviour of Offian, in his ene 
eution of the commands of Fingal, is ſo irreprehenfible; 
that it is not eafy to determine where he failed in his duty. 
The truth is, that when men fail in defigns which they 
dently wiſh to accompliſh; they naturally blame ns 
wy 25 the chief cauſe of their diſappointment. 
of f This frene is ſolemn; The. poet dene Pie li 
12 chief character amidſt objects which favour the ſublim& 
la, The face of the country, the night, the broken remains of 
a 


1defexte@ army, and, above all, the attitude and filence of 
Fingat hiinſelf, are circumſtances calculated to impreſs an 
1 auful idea on the mind Offian is moſt ſucceſsfal in his 
he night deſcriptions.” Dark images ſuited the melaneholy 
ny temper of his mind. - His poems were all compoſed after 
, the active part of his life was over, when he was blind, and 
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had ſurvived all the companions of his youth: we therefore 
find a veil of melancholy thrown over the whole. 
The abaſhed behaviotir of the army of Fingal proceeds 
ber hom ſhame than fear. The king was not of a ty: 
raunical diſpoſitian : He, as he profeſſes himſelf in the fifth 
book, gever was a dreadful forni in their preſence; darken. 
ed into wirath. His voici d no thunder to their ears : hit 
eyes ſent forth no death. The firſt ages of ſociety are not 
the times of arbitrary power.“ As the wants of mankind 
are few, they retain their independence; It is an advanced 
ſtate of civilization that moulds the mind to that fubmiſſion 


to government; of which ambitions magiſtrates take advan- 


tage, and raiſe themſelves into abſolute power. 
Tt is a vulgar error, that the common Highlanders' lived; 
in abject Nlavery; under their chiefs. Their high ideas of, 
and attachment to, the heads of their families, probably, 
ted the unintelligent into this\miſtake. When the honour 
of the tribe was concerned, the commands of the chief 
were obeytd, without reſtriction: but; if individuals were 
oppreſſed, they threw themſelves into the arm of a netgl- 
bouring clan, aſſumed a new name, and were encouraged 
and protected. The fear of this deſertion, no doubt, made 
the chiefs cautious in their government. As their conſe- 
quence, in the eyes of others, was in proportion to the 
number of their people, they took care to rer thing 
that tended to diminiſh it. 
* It was But very lately that the authority of the knits . 
© tended to the Highlands. Before that time the clans were 
governed; in civil affairs; not by the verbal commands of 
the” chief, but by what they called Clechda; or the tradi- 
tional precedents of their anceſtors. When differences hap- 
pened between individuals, fome of the oldeſt men in the 
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tribe were choſen umpires between the parties, to decide 
cording to the Clecbda. The chief interpoſed his authö- 


rity, and, invariably, enforced the decifion; In their wars, 


which were frequent, on account of family-feuds, the chief 
was leſs reſerved in the execution of his authority and even 
then he feldom extended it to the taking the life of any of 
his tribe. No crime was capital except murder; and that 
was very unfrequent in the highlands. No corporal puniſh- 
ment, of any kind, was inflicted: The memory of au af- 
front of this ſort would remain, for ages in à family, and 
they would ſeize every opportunity to be revenged, unlefs 
it came immediately from the hands of the chief himſelf; in 
that caſe it was taken, rather as a fatherly corretHion, thay 
a legal puniſhment for offences. 
h This rock of Cormul is oſten mentioned in thi preced- 
ing part of the poem. It was on it Fingal and Olfian ſtood 
to view the battle. The cuſtom. of retiring from the army, 
on the night prior to their engaging in battle, was univerſal 
among the kings of the Caledonians. - Trenmor, the moſt 
renowned of the anceſtors of Fingal, is mentioned as the 
firſt who inſtituted this cuſtom. Succeeding bards attribu- 
ted it to a hero of a later period. In an old poem, whick 
begins with Mac Arcath nan ceud ſrol, the cuſtom of re- 
tiring from the army, before an engagement, is numbered, 
among the wife inſtitutions of Fergus, the ſon of Arc or 
Arcath, the firſt king of Scots. 1 ſhall here tranſlate the 
paſſage, in ſome other note I may, probably, give all that 
remains of the poem. Fergus of the hundred freams, fon 
of Arcath <vho fought of old © thou didi firſt retire at night; 
when the foe rolled before thee, in echoing fields. Nor bend. 
ing in reſt i 15 .the king * : he ga thers batile in his e Fly, 
Vos. © U fon 
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fon. of the Arranger; g with morn he ſhall ruſh abroad, 
When, or by whom, this poem was writ is uncertain. 
YN This cireu nſtance, concerning Bran, the favourite de 
of Fingal, is, perhaps, one of the moſt affecting paſſage 
in the poem. 1 remember to have met with an old Poem, 
| compoſed long after the time of Oſſian, wherein a ftory of 
this fort- is very happily introduced. In one of the inv> 


bons of the Danes, Ullin-elundu, a conſiderable ehief, on _ 
the weſtern coaſt of Seotland, was killed in a rencounter _ 
with a flying party of the enemy, who had landed, at no Lo 
great diſtance, from the place of his reſidence, The few ** 
followers who attended him were alſo ſlain. The young © 
wife of Ullin-clundu, who had not heard of his fall, fearing hoſt. 
the worſt, on account of his long delay, alarmed the reſt l 
of the tribe, who went in ſearch of him along the ſhore, of th 
They did not find him; and the beautiful widow became book 
 diſconſolate. At length he was diſcovered; by means of his il Verd. 
dog, who ſat on a rock beſide the body, for fome days, his fa 
The poem is not juſt now in my hands; otherwiſe its pos Ml e © 
tical merit might induce me to preſent the reader with a ms 
tranſlation of it. The ſtanza concerning the dog, whoſe” times 
name was Du-chos, or Blackfoot, is very deſcriptive, * i 
( 


. « Dark-fided Du-chos! feet of wind !. cold is thy ſeat on 
rocks. He (the dog) ſees the roe; bis ears are high ; and Wl lar 


half he bounds away. He looks around; but Ullin ſleeps; Tings 
he droops again his head. The winds come paſt ; dark wr 
v 


Du- chos, thinks, that. Ullin's voice is there. But Mill he 
beholds him filent, laid amidſt the waving heath. Dark- preſſe 
fded Du-chos, his voice no more ſhall fend thee over the fpirit 
heath 27 a & 
- & In order to illuſtrate this paſſage, it is proper to lay appea 
before the reader the ſcene of the two preceding battles, 
| Between 


Z 
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Bet ween the hills of Mora and Lona lay the plain of Moj- 
lena, through which ran the river Lubar. 1 he ürtt 'barit, 
wherein Gaul, the ſon of Morgi, commanded on the c 
ledonian fide, was fought on the banks of Lubar. As there 
was little advantage obtained, on ether fide, the ener 
after the battle, retained their former pofitions. Key 

In the fecond battle, wherein Fillan commanded, the 
Iriſh, after the fall of Foldath, were driven up the din of 
Lona; but, upon the coming of Cathmor to their aid, they 
regained their former ſituation, and drove back the Caledo- 
nians, in their turn ; fo that Lubar winded again in their 
bop. 2 | , nd G3 bgf 

| Borbar-duthul, the father of Cathmor, was the brother 
of that Colc-ulla who is ſaid, in the beginning of the fourth 
book, to have rebelled againft Cormac king of Ireland. 
Borbar-duthul ſeems to have retained all the prejudice of 
his family againſt the fucceffion of the poſterity of Conar, 
on the Iriſh throne, From this ſhort · epiſode we learn 
ſome facts which tend to throw light on the hiftory of 'the 
times, It appears, that, when Swaran invaded lreland, he 
was only oppofed by the Cael, who poſſeſſed Ulſter, and 
the north of that iſland. Calmar, the ſon of Matha, whoſe 
gallant behaviour and death are related in the third'book of 
Fingal, was the only chief of the race of the Pir- bolg, that 
joined the Cael, or Iriſh Caledonians, during the invaſion 
of Swaran. The indecent joy, which Borbar-duthul ex- 
preſſed, upon the death of Calmar, is well ſuited with that 
ſpirit of revenge, which ſubſiſted, univerſally; in every 
country where the feudal ſyſtem was eftabliſhed. It would 
appear that ſome perſon had carried to Borbar-· duthul that 
weapon, 7 r Sm Lat been 


killed, 
| Vs 1 
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Te voices e a weren enn for Rs bards 
of Ireland. 7 
s a Not only the kings ut every petty chief, "had thei 
hargs attending them, in the field, in the days of 'Olbar; 
and theſe bards, in proportion to the power of the chiefs, 
- who retained them, had a number of inferior bards i in their 
train! Upon ſolemn ogcaſions, all the bards, in the army, 
would join in one chorus; either when they celebrated 
their victories, or lamented the death of a perſon, worthy 
and renowned, ſlain in the war. The words were of the 
compoſition of the arch. bard, retained by the king bimſelf, 
who generally attained to that high office on account of his 
ſuperior genius for poetry. As the perſons of the bardz 
were ſacred, and the emoluments of their office copfider- 
able, the order, in ſucceeding times, became very nume. 
rous and inſolent. It would appear, that after the intro. 
duction of Chriſtianity, ſome ſerved in the double capacity 
of bards and clergymen. It was, from this circumſtance, 
that they had the name of Chlere, which is, probably, derived 
from the Latin Clerieus. The Cbhlere, be their name de- 
rived from. what it will, became, at laſt, a public nuiſance; 
for, taking advantage of their ſacred character, they went 
about, in great bodies, and lived, at diſcretign, i in the hou- 
ſes of the chiefs; till another party, of the lame order, 
drove them away by mere dint of ſatire. Some of the in. 
delicate diſputes of theſe worthy poetical combatants arc 
handed down, by tradition, and ſhew how much the bards, 
at laſt, abuſed the privileges, which the admiration of their 
countrymen had conferted on the order. It was this in- 
ſolent behaviour that induced the chiefs to retrench their 
number, and to take away thoſe privileges which they were 
no peat ork to Ps b r ng . 
5 : . 
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ſition 
which 
leſs re 

0'( 
Inis-b 
ſentec 


buon to lampoon, "extinguiſhed. — 
which diſtinguiſhed their predeceffors, and mahes, 99 ihe 
leſs regret the extinction of the order. 

0 Clun-galo, whiterknee, the wife of Conmer, bing r 
Inis-huna, and the wother ot. Svl-malla, dhe is here repre- 
ſented. as miſſing Er Ganghtan aer ſhe had fled. with 


or 4b 


cat mor. bg 4 er hs wer 
_ Þ Sul-malla —— to the ra queſtions of her; mo- 
ther. Towards the. middle of this paragraph ſbe calls 
Cathmor. the fon. of her faul,. and 2 
throughout. This book ends, we may ſuppoſe, abont 

middle of the third night, from the opening of the be. 


. 
* 
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2 As the miſt, which roſe from the lake of — occa- 
toned diſeaſes and death, the bards feigned, as here, that 
it was the reſidenoe of the ghoſts of the dectaſed, during 
the interval between their death and the pronouncing of 
the funeral elegy over their tombs; for it was not allow- 
able, without, that ceremony: was performed, tor the ſpaits 
of the dead to mix with their anceſtors, in their airy halts. 
It was the buſineſs of the ſpirit of the neareſt relation to the 
deceaſed, to take the miſt of Lego, and pour it over the 
grave, We find here Copar, the ſon of Treamor, the firſt 
king of Ireland, according to Oſhan, performing this office 
for Fillan, as it was in the cauſe of the family of Conar, 
that that hero was killed. 

d The night deſcriptions ot t Offian were in \ detent 
among ſucceeding bards. One of them delivered a fenti- 
ment, in a diſtich, more favourable to his taſte for: PAactrys 
than to his gallantry touaids the ladies. on der ins 
:ranLation of it. N 
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More pleafant to me is the night of Cona, dark-ftrean, 
ing from'Offian's harp ; more pleaſant it is to me, than; 
white · boſomed dweller between my arms: than a fab 
banded daughter of heroes, in the hour of reſt.” - 
Though tradition is not very ſatisfactory concerning the 
&iſtory' of this poet, it has taken care to inform us, that he 
was very old when he yrote the diſtich. He lived (in what 
age i is uncertain)j in one of the weſtern ifles, and his name 
was Turloch Ciab-glab, or Turloch of the gray locks. 

© It was the opinion of the times, that, on the night 
preceding the death of a perſon worthy and renowned, the 
barps of thofe bards, who were retained by his family, emit- 
ted melancholy ſounds, This was attributed, to uſe Of. 
fan's expreſſion, to the light touch of ghoſts : who were 
fuppoſed to have a fore-knowledge of events. . The ſame 
opinion prevailed long in the north, and the particular 
found was called, he warning voice of the dead, The woict 
of deaths, mentioned in the preceding ſentence, was of 2 
different kind: Each perfon was fuppoſed to have an at- 
tendant ſpirit, who aſſumed his form and voice, on the 
night preceding his death, and appeared to ſome, in the at- 
titude, in which the perfon was to die. The woices of 
death were the foreboding ſhrieks of thoſe ſpirits. 

«4 Fingal is ſaid to have never been overcome in battle, 
From this proceeded that title of honour which is always 
beſtowed on him in tradition, Fion-ghal na bua?' » FincaL 
or VICTORIES. In a poem, juſt now in my hands, which 
celebrates fome of the great actions of Arthur the famous 
Britiſh hero, that appellation is often beſtowed on him. The 
poem, from the phraſeology, appears to be ancient; and 
is, perhaps, though that is not mentioned. a tranſlation 


from the Welſh language. 


© Chan 


CE 
e Claon-mal, crooked cye-braw, From the retired life of 
this perſon, it appears, that he was of the Druſda 3 which. 
ſuppoſition is not, at all, invalidated by the appellation of 
bing of barpi hays beowred on: hier) for of} ratings. 
bards were of the number of the Druids originally. 
Son- mor, tall handſome man. He was the father of 
Borbar-duthal, chief of Atha, and grandfather to Cathmor 
himſelf, | 

b Cluan-er, man of the fields This chief was killed.in bat» 
tle by Cormae Mae-Conar, king of Ireland, the father of 
Roſcrana, the firſt wife of Fingal. e 
in other poems. | 

b Suil-alfluin, beautiful eye, the wife of 200-008, 

To avoid multiplying notes, I ſhall give here the figni- 


fication of the names of the ſtars engraved on the ſhield; 


Cean-mathong head of the bear. Col-derna, fant and Sharp 


beam. Ul-oicho, ruler of night. Cathlin, beam of the evaves 
Reu-durath, far of the twilight; Berthin, fire of the. bill. 
Tonthena, meteor of the waves. Theſe etymalogies, en- 


cepting that of Cean-mathon, are pretty exact. Of it I am 
not ſo certain; for it is not very probable, that the Fir-bolg 
had diſtinguiſhed a conſtellation, nnn 
of Larthon, by the name of the bear. 5 

k To travel on the winds, » poetical expreſion for 


ailing. 


| Larthan ia competed lee fe and them rmx. 


This name was given to the chief of the firſt colony of the 
Fir-bolg, who ſettled in Ireland, on account of his knows 
ledge in navigation, A part of an old poem is. ſill extant, 


concerning this hero. The author of it, probably, took 


the hint from the epiſode in this book, relating to the firſt 
diſcovery of Ireland by Larthon. It abounds with thoſe 


> 


romantic fabtes of giants and 2-24 7B which diftingui 


the campoſtions of the Teſs ancient bards. The deſcriptions * 
contained in it, are ingenious and proportionable to the op 
magnitude of the perſons introduced ; but, being unnats wp 
ral, they are infipid and tedious. Had the bard- kept with. 
in the bounds of probability, his genius was far from being 4 
couteraptible. The exordium of his poem is not deſtitute 8 
et merit; but it is the only part of it, that I think worthy «ir 
of being prefented tothe reader. Cont 
Wo firſt fent the black ſhip, through the ocean, like a 
a whale through the durſting of ſoam ?' Look, from y inde 
darkneſs, on Cronath, Oſſian of the harps of old I Send thy r. 
kgat on the blue · rolling waters, that I may behold th 1 
king. I fee him dark in his own ſhell of oak! ſea- toſſe 2 
Larthon, thy foul is fire. It is careleſs as the wind of thy Te 
 Lails; as the ware that rolls by thy fide. But the filent Mes 
green iſle is before thee, with ĩts ſons, who are tall as wood Ace 
Lumon; Lumon which ſends, from its top, a thouſand and k 
ſtreams, white-wandering down its ſides. 2 
It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bard, to tranſ. de, 


late no more of this poem, for the continuation of his de. cane 
ription of the Iriſh giants betrays his want of judgment. 


= Lumon, as I have remarked in a preceding note, was ' 45 

2 bill, in Inis-huna, near the reſidence of Sul-malla. This "ny 
epiſode has an immediate connection with what is ſaid oo \ 1 
2 in the deſcription of Cathmor's ſhield. Cairt 
a Samla, apparitions, ſo calle from the viſion of Lu. FIR, 
than, concerning his poſterity. | * 
* Flathal, heavenly, enkel She was the wie be F, 

| of Larthon. won 
| » The cgi ofthis iyũe ode iI use of the; moſt ben was | 


. The harmony and vareity of i who, 
verſiſicatios vo 


ation 
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verſification 7 2065s; that the knowledge of muſic was con 
r eee 


bf the original. | | . op 
Le ora 
e Ferad-artho was the ſon of Cairbar Mac-Qprmae king, 
of Ireland. He was the only one remaining of the race of 
Conar, the ſon of Trenmor, the firſt Iriſh, monarch, ac- 


cording to Offiati, In order to make this paſſage thoroughly 


underſtood, it may not be improper to recapitulate ſome 
part of what has been faid in preceding notes. Upon the 
death of Conar the ſon of Trenmor, his for Cormac ſuc- 
teeded an the Iriſh throne. Cormac reigned, long. His 
children were, Cairbar, who ſucceeded him, and Ros-cranog 
the firſt wife of Fingal. Cairbar, long before the death, of 
his father Cormac, had taken to wife Bos-gata, the daughter 
6f Colgar,' one of the moſt powerful chiefs in Connaught, 
and had, by her, Arthv, afterwards king of Ireland. Soon 
iſter Artho arrived at man's eftate, his mother Bos-gala 
died, and Cairbar took to wife Beltanno, che daughter of 
conachar of Ullin, who brought him a ſon, whom. he call - 
ed Ferad - artho, i. e. a maii in the place ef Arth. The'occa« 
ton of the name was this. Arths, when his brother was 
born, was abſent, on an expedition in the ſouth of Ireland. 
A falſe report wa brought to his father that he was killed. 
Cairbar, to uſe the words of the poem on the ſubject, 
uurleed fir his. fair-hatred fon. He turned to the young 
beam of light, the ſon of Beltanno of Conachar. Thou Halt 
be Ferad-artho, he ſaid, à fire before thy race. Cairbar, 
ſoon after, died, nor did Artho long ſurvive him. Artno 
was ſucceeded,' in the I ĩſſi tlirone, by his ſon Cormac,” 
who, in his minority, was murdered by Cairbary the fon 

Vor. II. X of 
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of Borbar- duthal. Ferad-artho, ſays tradition, was very 
young, when when the expetlition of Fingal, to ſettle him on the 
throne of Ireland; happened. During the ſhort reign of 
young Cormac, Ferad-artho lived at the royal palace of 


Temora; Upon the murder of the king, Condan, the bard,' 


conveyed Ferad - artho, privately, to the cave of Cluna, be- 


kind the mountain of Crommal, in Ulſter, where they both 


ved concealed, during the uſurpation of the family of A. 
tha. All theſe particulars, concerning Ferad-artho,' may 
de gathered from the compoſitions of Offian : A bard, lef 
ancient, has delivered the whole hiſtory, in a poem juſt 
now in my poſſeſſion. It has little merit, if we except the 
dene between Ferad-artho, and the meſſengers of Fingal, 


upon their arrival, in. the valley of Cluna. After hearing 
of the great actions of Fingal, the young prince propoſes 
the following queſtions concerning him, to Gaul and Der- 
mid. Is the king tall as the rock cf my cave? Is his 


ſpear a fir of Cluna? Is he a rough; winged blaſt, on the 
mountain, which takes the green oak by the bead, and 
tears it from his hill? Glitters Lubar within his ſtrides, 
when he ſends his ſtately ſteps along? Nor is he tall, faid 
Gaul, as that rock: nor glitter ſtreams within his ſtrides, 
but his ſout is a mighty flood, like the ſtrengtir of Ullin's 
ſeas,” - 

d It is fapoſed: Matvina ſpeaks the following loc 
cc Malvina is like the bow of the ſhower,- in the ſeeret val- 
tey of ftreams ;-it is bright, but the drops of heaven roll 
on its blended light. They ſay, that 1 am fair within my 
locks, but, on my brightneſs, is the wandering of tears. 
Darkneſs Mes over my ſoul, as the duſky wave of the 
breeze, along the graſs of Lutha. Yet have not the roes 
failed me, when I moved between the hills. Pleaſant, be- 


ceath my White hand, aroſe the ſound" of barps. What 
then, daughter of Lutha; travels over thy bout, like the 
dreary path of a ghoſt, along the nightly beam ? Should 
the young warrior fall, in the ropr of his troubled fields | 
Young virgins of Lutha ariſe, call back. the wandering 
thoughts of Malvinas. Awake the voice of the harp, along 
my echoing vale.” Then fhall my ſoul come forth, likes 
light from the gates of the morn when clouds are ner ; 
around them, with their broken fides. 

« Dweller of my thoughts, by tis whoſe form Aesch 
in troubled fields, why doſt thou ſtir up my foul,” thou far 
diſtant ſon of the king! Is that the ſhip of my love, its dark 
courſe through the ridges of ocean? Ho art thou fo fud- 
den, Ofcar,- from the heath of ſhields?” © e ee 

The reſt of this poem, it is ſaid, conſiſted, of a dialogue 
between Ullin and Malvina, wherein the diſtreſs of the la 
ter is carried to the higheſt pitch. st o GOAL 

© The Iriſh compoſitions concerning Fingal invariably 
ſpeak of him as a giant. Of theſe Hibernian poems there are 
now many in my hands. 'From the language, and allufions 
to the times in which they were writ, I ſhould fix the date 
of their compoſition in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centu- 
ries. In ſome paſſages, the poetry is far from wanting me- 
tit, but the fable is unnatural, and the whole conduct of 
the pieces injudicious. I mall give one inſtance of the ex- 
travagant fictions of the Iriſh bards, in a poem, which they, 
moſt unjuſtly, aſcribed to'Ofpan. The ſtory of it is "this; 
Ireland being threatened with an invafion from ſome part 
of Scandinavia, Fingal ſent Offian, Oſcar, and Ca- o, to | 
watch the bay, in which it was expected, the enemy way 
to land. Oſcar, unluckily, fell aſleep, before the Nanda- 
ans appeared; and, great as he was, ſays the Iriſh bard, 


> - he 
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he bad one bad property, that no leſs could waken him, 
before his time, than cutting off one of his fingers, dt 
throwjng 2 great ſtone againſt his hegd.; and jt was dange. 
rous to come near him, on thoſe occaſions, till he had re, 
covered himſelf, and was fully awake. Ca-olt, who wa 
employed by Offian to waken. his ſon, made choice d 
throwipg tbe ſtone agdinſt his head, as the Jeaſt dangerous 
expedient. The ſtone, rebounding from the hero's head, 
ſhook, as it rolled along, the hill for three miles round, 
Oſcar roſe in rage, fought bravely, and, fingly, yanquiſhed 
a wing of the enemy's army. Thus the bard goes on till 
Fingal put an end to the war, þy the total rout of the 
Scandinavians. Pueril, and even deſpicable, as theſe fic. 
tions are, yet Keating and O'Flaherty haye no better au, 
thority than the poems which contain, them, for all that 
they write concerning Fion Mac-comnal, and the pretend- 
ed militia of Ireland. ns 

4 Tla-min, mildly ſoft. The loyes of Clonar and Tlamin 
were rendered famous in the north, by a fragment of a 
Lyric poem, ſtill preſerved, which is aſcribed to Oflian, 
It is a dialogue between Clonar and Tla-min, Phy begins 
with g ſoliloquy, which he overhearg. 

. Tlamin, © Clonar, ſan of Conglas of I-mor, young hun- 
ter of dun-fided roes | where art thou laid, amidſt ruſhes, 
beneath the paſſing wing of the breeze? 1 behold thee, my 
love, in the plain of thy own dark ſtreams! The clung 
thorn is rolled by the wind, and ruſtles along his ſhield, 
Bright in his locks he lies: the thoughts of his dreams fly, 
darkening, over his face, Thou thinkeſt of the bates of 
Plan, e of te eedaing He! R 


« Half 


« Half-hid, in the grovey I fit down. Fly back, ye miſts 
of the hill. Pa irs egy aac OI 
eyes of Tla-min of harps ? - 7 

Clonar. As the ſpirit, ſeen in a. Areams: flies. HOTTER 
our opening eyes, we think, we behold his bright path he- 
tween the cloſing hills; ſo fled the daughter of Clun-gal; 
from the fight of Clonar of ſhields, Axiſe, nn 
ing of trees; blue · eyed Tlamin ariſe. Y 

Namin. I turn me away from his fieps. Why ad 
de know of my love! My white breaſt is heaving over fighs, 
as foam on the dark courſe of ſtreams. But he paſles 
away, in his arms! Son of Conglas, my ſoul is fad. | 

Clonar. © It was the ſhield of Fingal! the voice of kings 
from Selma of harps! My path is towards green Erin. A- 
riſe, fair light, from thy ſhades. Come to the field of my 
foul, there is the ſpreading of hoſts. Ariſe, on Clonar's 
troubled ſoul, young daughter of blue-ſhielding Clungal.“ 

Clungal was the chief of I- mor, one of the Hebrides. . 

* Fingal and Cathmor. The conduct of the poet, in this 
paſſage, is remarkable. His numerous deſcriptions of fin- 
gle combats had already exhauſted the ſubject. Nothing 
new, nor adequate to our high idea of the kings could be 
ſaid. Offian, therefore, throws a column of ini over the 
whole, and leaves the combat to the imagination of the 
reader. Poets have almoſt univerſally failed in their de- 
ſeriptions of this ſort, Not all the ſtrength of Homer could 
ſuſtain, with digpity, the minutiæ of a fingle combat. The 
throwing of a ſpear, and the braying of a ſhield, as ſome 
of our own poets moſt elegantly expreſs it, convey no grand 
ideas, Our imagination ſtretches beyond, and, conſequent- 
ly, deſpiſes, the deſcription. It were, therefore, well, for 
ſome pogts, in my opinion, (though it is, perhaps, ſome - 

| what , 
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what fingular) to have; ſometimes, like Offian, thrown mif 
over their fingle combats. 4 
t Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, for bi 
knowledge in the virtues of kerbs./ The Iriſh poems, con- 
cerning him, often repreſent him, curing the wounds which 
his chiefs received in battle. "They s concerning him, 
that he was in poſſeſſion of a cup, containing the eſſence of 
herbs, which inſtantaneouſly healed wounds. The know. 
ledge of curing the wounded, was, till of late, univerſal a 
mong the highlanders. We bear of no other diſorder, fl 1 
which required the {kill of phyfic. The wholeſomeneſs of 18 


ſeat, 1 


the climate, and an active 12 We in p excluded {action 
diſeaſes. found 
* The hoſpitable diſpoſition of Cathmor was unparallel *r 
ed, He reflects, with pleaſure, even in his laſt moments, 3 
on the relief he had afforded to ſtrangers. The very tread * 
of their feet was pleaſant in his ear. His hoſpitality was 2 li 
not paſſed unnoticed by ſucceeding bards ; for, with them, 2 
jt became à proverb, when they deſeribed the hoſpitable This | 
difpofition of a hero, that he cba, like Cathmor of Atha, the 
friend of frrangers. It will ſeem ſtrange, that, in all the 2 
Iriſh traditions, there is no mention made of Cathmor, ON 
This muſt be attributed to the revolutions and domeſtic iT 
confufions which happened in that iſland, and utterly cut 
ther 8. 
off al} the real traditions concerning ſo ancient 'a period, 0 
All that we have related of the ſtate of Ireland before the 3 0 
fifth century is of late invention, and the work of il in- þ 
welt 
formed ſenachies and injudicious bards. p. 
' h We ſee from this paſſage, that, even in the times of * 
Oſſiai . and, conſequently, before the introduction of ne 


Chriſtjanity, they had ſome idea of rewards and puniſt- 
ments after death. "Thoſe who behaved, in life, with bra. 
mw VFC | on 
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ery and virtue, were received, with joy, to the airy halls | 
of their fathers ; but the dark in foul, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the poet, were ſpurned away from the habitation of. he. 
oe to wander on all the winds. Another opinion, which 

prevailed in thoſe times, tended not 2 little to make indivi- 
duals emulous to excel one another in martial atchieyements.; 
It was thought, that in the hall of clouds, every one had a 
ſeat, raiſed above others, in proportion as he excelled them, 


now. 
lz in ralour, when he lived. 
ater i There are ſome ſtones till to be ſren in the th 


which were erected, as memorials of ſome remarkable tran- 
actions between the ancient chiefs, There are generally 
found, beneath them, ſome piece of arms, and à bit ol 
half. burnt wood. The caufe of placing the laſt there i is not 


allel- 

aids mentiohed in tradition. 

* k The erecting of his fandard on the bank of Lubar, was 
— the ſignal, which Fingal, i in the beginning of the book, pro- 


miſed to give to the chiefs, who went to conduct Ferad- 
artho to the army, ſhould. he himſelf prevail in battle. 
This ſtandard here (and in every other part of Offian's 
poems, where it is mentioned) is called, the ſun- beam. The 
reaſon, of this appellation,” is given more than once, in 


mor, 
ne notes preceding. 
* 1 the fieve to.the valley. of Lana, whil 


ther Sul-malla had been ſent, by Cathmor, before the bat- 
tle. Clonmal, an aged bard, or rather Druid, as he ſeems 
here to be endued with a preſcience of events, had long 
dwelt there, in a cave. This ſcene is awful and ſolemn. 
and calculated to throw a melancholy gloom over the mind. 


of 
f of n Cathmor had promiſed, in the ſeventh book, to come 
nim to the cave of Clonmal, after the battle was over. 


h Tradition 


| Tradition relates, that Offian, the next day after the 
decifive battle between Fingal and Cathmor, went to find 
out Sul-malla;' in the valley of Lona. His addrefs to her; 
which is ſtill preferved, 1 here lay before the reader. 

Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the fern-ſkirt. 
ed cavern of Lona. Awake, thou ſfun-beam in defarts; 
warriors one day muft fail. They move forth, like terrible 
lights; bot, often, their cloud is near. Go to the valley of 
ſtreams, to the wandering of herds, on Lumon' there 
dwells, in his lazy miſt, the man of many days: But he is 
unknown, Sul-malla, like the thiſtle of the rocks of roes; 
it ſhakes its gray beard, in the wind, and falls, unfeen of 
our eyes. Not ſuch are the kings of men, their departure 
is a meteor of fire, which.pours its red pn. from the 
deſart, over the boſom of night. 

& He is mixed with the watriors of old, thoſe fires that 
have hid their heads. At times ſhall they come forth in 
ng. Not forgot has the warrior failed. He has not ſeen, 
Sul-malla, the fall of a beam of his on: no fair-hatred ſon, 
in his blood, young troubler of the field. I am lonely, 
young branch of Lumon, I may hear the voice of the fee- 
ble, when my ſtrength ſhall have failed in years, for n 
Oſcar has ceaſed on his field, —* * * 

Sul · malla returned to her own country, and makes a con- 
ſiderable figure in the poem which immediately follows; 
her behaviour in that piece accounts for that partial regard 
with which the poet ſpeaks of her throughout Temora. 

+ © Before I finiſh my notes, it may not be altogether im- 
proper to obviate an objection, which may be made to the 
credibility of the ſtory of Temora, as related by Offian. It 
may be aſked, whether it is probable, that Fingal could 

{1 perform 
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orm ſuch adions as are aſcribed, to bim in this book, at 
manly E Oſcar, had beg 185 
putation in arms. To this it may be anſwered, that Fingal 
was but very young [Book IV when he took to wife Ros- 
crana, who ſoon after became the mother of Oſſian. Of- 
fian was alſo extremely young when he married Ever-allin, 
the mother of Oſcar. Tradition relates, that Fingal was 
but eighteen! years old at the birth of his ton Oman; au 
that Oſfian was much about the ſame age, when Ofcar; his 
ſon, was born. / Oſcar, perhaps, might be about tweity, 
when he was killed, in the battle of "Gablifa, [Book 1. ſo 
the age of Fingal, when the decifive battle was fought be- 
tween him and Cathmor, was juſt fifty-fix' years.” In thoſe 
times of aRivity and-health, the natural ſtrength and'vigour 
of a man was little abated, at ſuch an age; ſo that there is 
nothing improbable in the actions of Fingal, as related in 
this boot e ou rn nn ru” ee 
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* CATHLIN oF CLUTRA: 
4 A POEM, 


EM auswanun 510 


* addreſs to Kalvina, the daughter of Toſcar. Thep poet 
relates the arrival of Cathlin in Selma to folicit aid againf 
. | Dutb-earmo?. of Cluba, who had killed Cathmol, for th 
axe of his daughter Lanul. Fingal declining to make: 
choice among his heroes, who were all claiming the con- 
mand of the expedition; they retired each to his hill o 
b to be determined by dreams. The ſpirit of Tres. 
mor appears to Offian and Oſcar: they ſail, from the bay of 
Carmona, and, on the fourth day, appear off the valley 
of Rath-col, in Inis-huna, where Duth-carmor had fixed 
his refidence. Offian diſpatches a bard to Duth-carmor 
Night comes on. The diſtreſs of 
Cathlin of Clutha. Oſſian devolves the command on Of. 
car, who, according to the cuſtom of the kings of Mor- 
ven, before battle, retired to a neighbouring: hill. Upon 
the coming on of day, the battle joins.. Ofcar and Duth- 
carmor meet. The latter falls. Oſcar carries the mail 
and helmet of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired 
from the field. Cathlin is diſcovered to be the daughter 
of Cathmol, in diſguiſe, who had been carried off, by 
force, by, and made her efcape from, Duth-carmor.- 


OME *, thou beam thou art lonely, from 
watching in the night! the ſqually winds 
are: around: thee, from all their echoing hills 


to demand battle. 


Red, 


Red, over my hyndred. ſtreams, are: the light-co- 
vered paths of the dead. They rejoice, on the 
eddying winds, in the ſtill ſeaſon of night. Dwells 
Lutha ? Awake the voice of the ſtring, and roll 
my ſoul to me. S 
Malvina pour the ſong. 
[ hear thee, from thy:darknefs is-Selma, * 
that watcheſt, lonely, by night! Why didſt thou 
with-hold the ſong, from Offian's failing ſoul 7 As 
the falling brook: to the ear of the hunter, de- 
ſcending from his ſtorm- covered hill; a ſun- beam 
rolls the echoing ſtream ; he hears, and ſhakes his 
dewy locks: ſuch is the voice of Lutha, to dhe 
friend. of the ſpirits of heroes. My ſwelling boſom 
beats high. 1 look back on the days that are paſt. 
Come, thou beam that art —_ ſpon 1 wen- 
ing of night. 
In the echoing bay of Cms we Prey one 


mal day, the bounding ſhip. On high, hung a broken 
tired Wil ſhield; it was marked with wandering blood, 


Forward came a youth, in armour, and ſtretched 
his pointleſs ſpear. Long, over his tearful eyes, 
hung looſe his diſordered locks. ' Fingal gave the 
ſhell of kings. The words of the ſtranger aroſe. 

In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the wind- 
ing of his own dark ftreams. Duth-carmor ſaw 
Y 4 white 


172 


ih, cn oy © CEUTHA: | 


"white boſomed Lanul ?, and Perted — 
fide.” In the ruſhy deſart were my ſteps. He fle 
in the ſeaſon of night. Give thine aid to Cathln 
to revenge bis father. 1 ſought thee not a8 
beam, in a land of clouds. Thou, like that * 
art known, king of echoing Sema. 

Selma's king looked around. In his preſency 
we roſe in arms. But who ſhould lift the ſhield? 
for all had claimed the war. Ihe night cane 

down we ſtrode, in ſilence; each to his hill of 
-ghoſts : that ſpirits might deſcend, in our dreamy, 
to mark us for the field. | 

We ſtruck the ſhield of the dead, mY raiſed th 
hum of ſongs. We thrice called the ghoſts of our 

[fathers. We laid us down in dreams. Trenma 
came, before mine eyes, the tall formiof other years 

His blue hoſts were behind him in balf-diſtinguiſh- 
ed rows. Scarce ſeen is their ſtrife in miſt, or thei 

ſtretching forward to deaths. I liſtened; but 10 
ſound was there. The forms were empty wind. 

A I ſtarted from the dream of ghoſts. On a ſud 

den blaſt flew my whiſtling hair. Low-ſounding 
in the oak, is the departure of the dead. I took 

my ſhield from its. bough. On-ward came the ra 
tling of ſteel. It Grd Logs. * hal 
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As ruſhes forth the blaſt, on the boſm of 


whitening, wavesguſo-carcleſs ſhall: my'comiſe be, 
through ocean, to the dwelling; of; foes... I have 
ſeen the dead, my father. My beating ſaub is high. 
My fame is bright before me, like the ſtreak of 
light on a cloud, hen tha braad ſun comes forth, 
red: traveller of the ſü gg 
Grandſbn of Branno, I ſaid not Qſcat alone 
ſhall meet the foe. I ruſh forward, through accan, 
to the woody dwelling of heroes. Let us contend, 
my ſon, like eagles, from one rock; hen they 
lift their broad wings, againſt the ſtream of winds. 
We raiſed our ſails in Carmona. From-threesſhips, 
they marked my ſhield'on the wave, as I looked 
on nightly Tonthena.* , red wanderer between the 
clouds. Four days came the breeze abroad Lan 
mon came forward in miſt. In winds were its 
hundred groves. Sun-beams market, at times, 
its brown fide. White, n the ae — 
from all its echoing rocks. 10411 
A green field, in the me of bills, minds flent | 
with its own. blye-ſtream. ; Here, midſt the wa- 
ving of oaks, were the dwellings of kings of old. 
But filence, for many dark-brown+ years, had ſet- 
tled in graſſy Rath-col ?, for the race of heroes 
had failed, along the pleaſant vale, Duth-carmor 
was here, with his people, dark rider of the wave. 
F | Ton-thena 
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TFonthetia hat hid her head in the ky. {He bound 
his white-boſomed ſails His courſe is on the hilk 
of Rath-col,/ to the ſeats of roes.. 
We came, Iſent the bard, with "Res cal 
the ſoe to fight. Duth-carniot- heard him, with 
joy Theoking's ſoul was a beam of fire; a beam 
of fire, marked with ſmoke, ruſhing, voried, 
through the boſom of night. The deeds of Duth. 
carmor were dark, though his arm was ſtrong. / 
Night came; with the gathering of clouds. By 
the beam of the oak we ſat down. At a diſtance 
ſtood · Cathlin of Clutha. I ſaw the changing ſoul 
of the ſtranger . As ſhadows fly over the field 
of graſs, ſo various is Cathlin's cheek. It was fair, 
within locks, that roſe on, Rathcol's wind. I did 


not ruſh, amidſt his ſoul, are I bade N 
the ſong to riſ G. the 
Oſcar of Lego, 1644, Ae the dees kill», fiele 
to-night. Strike the ſhield, like Morven's kings. B 
With day, thou ſhalt lead in war. From my rock, WM dres 
I ſhall ſee thee, Ofcar, a dreadful form aſcending vas 
in fight, like the appearance of ghoſts, amidſt the Lod 
ſtorms they ariſe. Why ſhould mine eyes return feeb 
to the dim times of old, ere yet the ſong had burſt- 1 
ed forth, like the ſudden riſing of winds. But the I nig} 
years, that are paſt, are marked with mighty deeds. Wl kin, 
ed t 


As the nightly rider af wayes looks up to Ton- the- 
BO | ns 
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na of beams: ſo let i eee Fig | 
the father of kings. „* 

Wide, in Caracha's:echolngu fed, Garmal had 
poured his tribes. They were à dark ridge of 
waves; the gray halred bards were like moving 
foam on their face. They kindled the ſtrife a- 
round with their red; rolling eyes. Nor alone were 
the dwellers of rocks; à ſon of Loda was there is 
voice, in his own dark land, to call the ghoſts from 
high. Om his Kill, he had dwelt, in Lochlin, in 
the midft of a leafleſs grove. Five ſtones liſted, 
dear, their heads. Lond-roared his ruſhing, ſtreams. 
He often raiſed his voice to winds, when meteors 
marked their nightly wings; when the darkicruſts 
ed moon was rolled behind her hill. ; 

Nor unheard of ghoſts was he ! They came with 
the ſound of eagle- wings. They mg in 
fields, before the kings of men. 

But, Trenmor, they turned not from nnd he- 
drew forward the troubled war; in its. dark fkirt 
was Trathal, like a riſing light. It was dark; and 
Loda's ſon poured forth his ſigns, on night. The 
feeble were not before thee, ſon of other lands! 
Then i roſe the ſtrife of kings, about the hill of 
night; but it was ſoft as two ſummer gales, ſha- 
king their light wings, on a lake. Trenmor-yields 
ed to his ſon; for the fame of the king was heard. 
Trathal 


Trathal came forts before us ftbety "a and the for 
failed,” in echoing Caracha. The years that arg 
* 8 deeds * 
„it Gb ® 80 ns e 
In dloadi rote che enden tight! The foe came 
forth in arms. The ſtrife is mixed at Rath- col, 
like the roar of ſtreams. Behold the contending 
of kings! They meet beſide the oak. In gleams 
of ſteel the dark forms are loſt; ſuch is the meet. 
ing of meteors, in a vale by night: red light is 
ſcattered - round, and men foreſee the ſtorm, 
Duth-carmor is low in blood. The ſon of Offian 
overcame.” Not harmleſs in battle Were _ 
n hand of harps! * 2 
Nor, in the field, are the ſteps of Cathlin. "The 
ſtranger ſtood by a ſecret ſtream, where the foam 
of Rath - col ſkirted the moſſy ſtones. Above, bends 
the branchy birch, and ſtrews its leaves, on winds 
The inverted ſpear of Cathlin touched; at times, 
the ſtream. Oſcar brought Duth-carmor's mail: 
his helmet with its eagle-wing. He placed them 
before the ſtranger, and his words were heard, 
« The foes of thy father have failed. They are 
laid in the field of ghoſts. Renown returns to 
Morven, like a riſing wind. Why kart thou dark, 
chief of Clutha ? Is there cauſe for grief ?” 
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# foes Son of Offian of harps, my ſoul is darkly fad. 
u . bchold the arms of Cathmol, which he raiſed in 
©, ar. Take the mail of Lathlin, plsce it high in 
* eima's hall; that thou . remember the hap» 
came leſs in thy diſtant land. PITT cr 
h=col, From white breaſts! deſcended the — s 
ading che race of kings; the ſoft-handed daughter of 
leamy N Cathmol, at the ſtreamis of Clutha: Duth-carmor 
meet. Wl aw her bright in the hall; he camie, by njghit,"t6 to 
ht ö N Clutha. Cathmol met him, in battle, but the war- 
torm. Hrior fell. Three days dwelt the foe, with the maid. 
)fian WY On the fourth ſhe fled in arms. She remembered 
[alvi- Wthe race of kings, and felt her burſting ſod. 
2 Why, maid of Toſcar” of Lutha, ihould 1 tell 
how Cathlin failed ? Her tomb is at ruſhy Lumon, 
in a diſtant land. Near it were the ſteps of Sul- 
malla, in the days of grief. - She raiſed the ſong, 
for the ame; * wm rs and: Ay ls ts 
mournful harp. ' E | 
Come, from the watching of night; Matei, 
lonely beam! OY. 
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The traditions, which accompany this poem, infort 
us, that both it, and the ſucceeding piece, welt, of old 
under the dame of Leoji-Oi-lutha ; i. e. the hymns of th 
maid of Lutha. They pretend alſo to fix the time of in 

compoſition to the third year after the death of Fingal; 
that is, during the expedition of Fergus the fon of Fingal 
to the banks of Diſca duthon. In ſupport of this opinion, 
the Highland ſenachies have prefixed to this poem, an ad. 
dreſs of Offian, to Congal the young fon of Fergus, which 
I have rejected, as having no manner of connection with 
the reſt of the piece. It bas poetical merit ; and, probably, 
it was the opening of one of Offian's other poems, though 
the bards injudiioully tranaferred it to the piece now bs 
fore us. E 

- © Congal fon of Fergus of Durath, thou light between 
thy lock, aſcend to the rock of Selma, to the oak of the 
breaker of ſhields. Look over the boſom of night, it i 
ſtreaked with the red paths of the dead: look on the night 
of ghoſts, and kindle, O Congal, thy ſoul, Be not, like 
the moon on a ftream, lonely in the midſt of clouds; dark 
neſs cloſes around it; and the beam departs. Depart not, 
fon of Fergus, ere thou markeſt the field with thy ſword, 
SES 29 the rock of Seimaz'fo the nek of the dreaker > 
ſhields.” 

d d Car-mona, bay of the dark brown bil, an arm of the 

- fea, in the neighbourhood of Selma. In this paragraph are 
mentioned the fignals preſented to Fingal, by thoſe who 


Came 
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came to demand his aid. The ſuppliants held, in one hand 
2 ſhield covered with blood, and, in the. athers g broken 
pear ; the firſt a ſymbol of the death of their friends, the. 
laſt an emblem of their own helpleſs fituation, If the king 
choſe to grant ſyccours, which generally was the caſe, he 
reached to them the fell of aH, as 2 token of r 
tality and friendly intentions towards them. 

® tngy tid be difhgretattie 19 the reddev-to-lepdune-hide 
fore him the ceremony of the Cran-tara, which was of a 
milar nature; and, till yery lately, uſed in the Highlands, 
| When the news of an enemy came to the reſidence of the 
chief, he immediately killed a goat with his on fword, 
dipped the end of an balf.burnt piece of wood in the blood, 


hamlet. From hamlet to hamlet this tefftra. was carried 
with the utmoſt expedition, and in the ſpace of a few hours; 


panied the delivery of the Cran- tara. This ſymbol was tha 


umme 
his ſtandard. | 

2 Lanul, ul, eyed, a furname which, according to trad 
tion, was beſtowed on the daughter of Cathmol, on account. 
of her beauty; this tradition; however, may have: been 
founded on that partiality, which the bards have ſhewn' to 
Cathlin of Cluthq ; for, INI. 
could devell in the ſoul of the laue. 

4 Oſcar is here called Oſcar: of Lego; hom bie mother bes 
ing the daughter*of Braniio, a powerful chief,/on the banks 
of that lake. It is remarkable that Offian addrefſes uo poem 
ty Malvina, ar adage. 


£4 principa 


__ 


and gave it to one of his ſervants, to be carried to the nent 


the whole clan were in arms, and convened in an appointed 


manifeſto' of the chief, by which he threatened ſire and 
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4 
principal actors. His attention to her, after the death dt 
his ſon, ſhews that delicacy of ſentiment is not confined, 
a6 ſome fondly imagine, to our own poliſhed times. 
Ton- thena, fire of the wave, was that remarkable ſtar, 
which as has been mentioned in the ſeventh book of Temo- 


ra, directed the courſe of Larthon to lreland. It ſeems to 
have been well known to thoſe, who ſailed on that fea, 
which divides Ireland from South-Britain. As the courſe 
of Oſſian was along the coaſt of Inis-huna, he mentions 
with propriety, that ſtar which directed the yoyage of * 
colony from that country to Ireland. * 

f Rath-col, woody field, does hot appear to Sid den 


the reſidence of Duth-carmor : he ſeems rather to have 


been forced thither by a ſtorm: at leaſt I ſhould think that 
to be the meaning of the poet, from his expreſſion, that 
Ton- thena had hid her head, and that he bound bis ebite-bo 
fomed ſails ;_ which is as much as to ſay, that the weather 
was ſtormy, and ee WrhanrY _ in 58 _ bays 
Muth; col for ſlielter. 

1 From this circumſtance, — 
Cathlin, who is here in the diſguiſe of a young warrior, 
had fallen in love with Duth-carmor at a feaſt, to which he 
had been invited by her father. Her love was converted 
into deteſtation for him, after he had murdered her father, 
But a. thoſe rain-boaws of heaven are 'changeful, ſay my au- 
thors, ſpeaking of women, ſhe felt the return of her former 
paſſion, upon the approach of Duth-carmor's danger. 1 
myſelf, who think more favourably of the ſex, muſt attri- 
bute the agitation of Cathlin's mind to her extreme ſenfibi- 
| r 
e eee 
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the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from their army on 
the night preceding a battle. The ftory which Offian in- 
troduces in the next paragraph, concerns the fall of the 
Druids, of which I have given ſome account in the Diſſtr- 
tation. It is ſaid in many old poems, that the Druids, ian 
the extremity of their affairs, had ſolicited, and obtained 
aid from Scandinavia, Among the auxiliaries there came 
many pretended magicians, which circumſtance Offian/ al- 
ludes to, in his deſcription of the /on of Loda. Magic and 
incantation could not, however, prevail: for Trenmor, aſ- 
fiſted by the valour of his ſon man enturty broke the 
power of the-Druidg. =" 

i Trenmor and Trathal. Oman introduced this epiſode, 
as an example to his ſon, from ancient times. 8 
k Thoſe who deliver down this poem in tradition, la- 
ment that there is a great part of it loſt, In particular 
they regret the loſs of-an epiſode, which, was here introdu- 
ced, with the ſequel of the ſtory of Carmal and his Druids, 
Their ettockmant act eee eee 
nn 5 ˖ 
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"THE ARGUMENT. 

This poem) witch, properly ſpeaking, is a continuation of 
the laſt, opens with an addreſs to Sul-malla, the daughter 
of the king of Inis-buna, whom Offian met, at the chaſe, 
as he returned from the battle of Rath-col. Sul - mall 
Invites Offian and Oſear to a feaſt, at the refidence ct 
her father, who was then abſent in the wars. Upon 
hearing their name and family, ſhe relates an expedition 
of Fingal into Inis-huna. She caſually mentioning Cath 
mor, chief of Atha, (who then aſſiſted her father againk 
| his enemies) Offian introduces the epiſode of Culgorm 
and Surandronio, two Scandinavian kings, in whoſe wan 
' Offian himſelf and Cathmor' were engaged on oppoſite 
'fides. The ſtory is imperfect, a part of the original be- 
ing loſt. Offian, warned, in a dream, by the ghoſt of 
Trenmor, ſets lil from Iniz-huna, 


HO“ moves fo ſtately, on Lumon, at the 
roar of the foamy waters ? Her hair fall 
ppon her heaving breaſt. White is her arm be- 
hind, as flow ſhe bends the bow. Why doſt thou 
wander in defarts, like a light through a cloudy 
field? The young roes are panting, by their ſecret 
rocks. Return, thou daughter of kings; the cloudy 
pight is near, | ' 
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It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul-malls of 
blue eyes. She ſent the bard from her rock, to bid 
us to her feaſt. Amidſt the ſong we ſat down, in 
Conmor's echoing hall, White moved the lands 
of Sul-malla, on the trembling ſtrings. Half- heard, 
amidſt the ſound, was the name of Atha's king 
he that was abſent in battle for her own green 
land. Nor abſent from her ſoul was he ; he came 
midſt her thoughts by night : 'Ton-thena looked 
in, from the ſley, and ſaw her toſſing arms. 
The ſound of the ſhell had ceaſed. Amidſt 
long locks, Sul-malla roſe. She ſpoke with bend- 
ing eyes, and aſked of our courſe through ſeas s. 
Not unknown, I ſaid, at his ſtreams is he, the fa- 
ther of our race. Fingal has been heard of at Clu- 
ba, blue-eyed daughter of kings. Nor only, at 
Cona's ſtream, is Oſſian and Oſcar known. Foes 
trembled at our voice, and ſhrunk in other lands. 
Not unmarked, faid the maid, by Sul-malla, is 
the ſhield of Morven's king. It hangs high, in 
Conmor's hall, in memory of the paſt z when Fin- 
gal came to Cluba, in the days of other years. 
Loud roared the boar of Culdarnu, in the midſt 
of his rocks and woods: Inis-huna ſent her 
youths, but they failed; and virgins wept over 
tombs. Careleſs went the king to Culdarnu. On 
his ſpear rolled the ſtrength of the woods. He 
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was bright, they ſaid, in \ his locks, the firſt of 
mortal men. Nor at the feaſt were heard hi 
words, - His deeds paſſed from, his ſoul of fire, 
like the rolling of vapours from the face of the 
wandering ſun. Not careleſs. looked the blue eyes 


of Cluba on his ſtately ſteps. In white boſoms 
roſe the king of Selma, in midſt of their thoughts 
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by night. But the winds bore the ſtranger to the ME ing 
echoing vales of his roes. Nor loſt to other lands gorn 
was he, like a meteor that ſinks in a cloud. He land 


came forth, at times, in his brightneſs, to the diſ- W 

tant dwelling of foes. His fame came, like the roare 

ſound of winds, to Cluba's woody vale ©. - rock: 

- Darkneſs dwells. in Cluba of harps: the race of N Near 

kings is diſtant far; in battle is Conmor of ſpears; 

| and Lormor 4 king of ſtreams. Nor darkening a. 

4 lone they; a beam, from other lands, is nigh : the 

| friend © of ſtrangers in Atha, the troubler of the 

field. High, from their miſty hill, look forth the 

blue eyes of Erin, for he is far away, young dwell- 

\ er of their ſouls. Nor, harmleſs, white hands of 

| Erin! is he in the ſkirts bf war; he rolls ten thou- 
ſand before him, in his diſtant field. 

Not unſeen by Offian, I ſaid, ruſhed Cathmor 

from his ſtreams, when he poured his ſtrength on 

I-thorno f, iſle of many waves. In ſtrife met two 

kings in I-thorno, Culgorm and Suran-dronlo: 

| each 


ach from his echoing ile, tern hunters of the 
boar | | 

fire, They met 4 hoop; ad Wen n each pier- 
the Wl ccd it with his ſteel. They ſtrovefor the fa me of 
eyes lf the deed: and gloomy battle roſe. From iſle to ifle 
oms I they ſent a ſpear, broken and ftained with blood, 
ghts WM to call the friends of their fathers, in their ſound- - 
the ing arms. Cathmor came, from Bolga, to Cul- 

ands Wl gorm, red-eyed king: I aided Suran-dronlo, in his 

He land of boars. 

diſ- We ruſhed on eitlier ade of a ſtream, which 
the {Wroared through a blaſted heath. High broken 
rocks were round, with all their bending trees. 

-e of Near are two circles of Loda, with the ſtone of 
ears; power; where ſpirits deſcended, by night, in dark- 
red ſtreams of fire. There, mixed with the mur- 
mur of waters, roſe the voice- of aged men, they 
alled the forms of night, to aid them i in their war, 
Heedleſs 5 I ſtood, with my people, where fell 

ie foamy ſtream from rocks. The moon moved 
ed from the mountain. My ſong, at times, aroſe. 
Dark on the other fide, young Cathmor heard my 
oice ; for he lay, beneath the oak, in all his gleam. 
ig arms. Morning came; we ruſhed to fight: 
om wing to wing in the rolling of ſtrife. They 
el, like the thiſtle head, beneath autumnal winds, 


th. on 


onlo: 
each 
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In armour came a ſtately form: I mixed my 4 
ſtrokes with the king, By turns our ſhields a | 
Pierced: loud rung our ſteely mails. His helmet i 
fell to the ground. In brightneſs ſhone the fo | , 
Fs eyes, two pleafant flames, rolled between hit N. 
wandering locks. I knew the king of Atha, and hi 
_ threw my ſpear on earth. Dark, N and 
flent paſſed to mix with other foes. lo 


Not ſo paſſed the ſtriving kings . They ng " 
in echoing fray ; like the meeting of ghoſts, in the 4 
dark wing of winds. Through either breaſt ruſh- 
ed the ſpears; nor yet lay the foes on earth. 4 
rock received their fall; and half-reclined they lay 
- In death. Each held the lock of his foe ; and grim- 
Ip ſeemed to roll his eyes. The ſtream of the rock 

leapt on their ſhields, and mixed below with blood. 

The battle ceafed in I-thorno. The ſtranger 
met in peace: Cathmor from Atha of ftreams, and 
Offian, king of harps. We placed the dead in ſon 
earth. Our ſteps were by Runar's bay. With the «,,, 
bounding boat, afar, advanced a ridgy wave. Dart of 
was the rider of ſeas, but a beam of light was there, il ] 


hke the ray of the ſun, in Stromlo's rolling ſmoke Wl ſtoc 
It was the daughter i of Suran-dronlo, wild i .; 
brightened looks. Her eyes were wanderiny roſe 


flames, amidſt diſordered locks. Forward is het 
white arm, with the ſpear; her high-heaving brealt 
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js ſeen, white as foamy waves that riſe, by turns, 
amidft rocks. 'They are beautiful, but they- are 
terrible, and mariners call the winds. | | 

Come, ye dwellers of Loda! hne 
the midſt of clouds ! Sluthmor, that ſtrideſt in airy 
halls! Corchtur, terrible in winds l Receive from 
his daughters ſpear, the foes of Suran-dronlo. | 

No ſhadow, at his roaring ſtreams; no mildly. 
looking form was he ! When he took up his ſpear, 
the hawks ſhook their ſounding wings ; for blood 
was poured around the ſteps of dark ehe Sunn. 
dronlo. 

He lighted me, no harmleſs beam, wks 


his ſtreams. Like meteors, I was bright, but I blaſt- 


ed the foes of Suran-dronlo* + * „ * # SS 
Nor unconcerned heard Sul-malla, the praiſe of 
Cathmor of ſhields, He was within her ſoul, like 
a fire in ſecret heath, which awakes at the voice of 
the blaſt, and ſends its beam abroad. Amidſt the 
ſong removed the daughter of kings, like the ſoft 
ſound of a ſummer breeze ; when it lifts the heads 


of flowers, and curls the lakes and ſtreams. * 


By night came a dream to Offian z without form 
ſtood the ſhadow of Trenmor. He ſeemed to 
ſtrike the dim ſhield, on Selma's ſtreamy rock. I 
ſole, ak wy rattling ſteel; I knew that war Was 
* near, 
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near. Before the winds our fails were — 
when Lumon ſhewed its ſtreams to the mort. 

Come from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam 


NOTES oN 
SUL-MALLA or LUMON. 


2 The expedition of Offian to Inis- huna, happened 4 
ſhort time before Fingal paſſed over into Ireland, to de- 
throne Cairbar the ſon of Borbar-duthul. Cathmor, the 
brother of Cairbar, was aiding Conmor, king of Inis-huna, 
in the wars, at the time that Oſſian defeated Duth- -carmor, 
in the valley of Rath-col. The poem is more intereſting, 
that it contains ſo many particulars concerning thoſe per- 
ſonages, who make ſo great a figure in Temora. 

The exact correſpondence in the mariners and cuſtoms of 
Inis-huna, as here deſcribed to thoſe of Caledonia, leaves 
no room to doubt, that the inhabitants of both were origi⸗- 
nally the ſame people. Some may alledge, that Oſſian 
might transfer, in his poetical deſcriptions, the manners of 
his ow, nation to foreigners, The objection is eaſily an- 
ſwered ; for had Offian uſed that freedom in this paſſage, 
there is no reaſon why he ſhould paint the manners of the 
Seandinavians ſo different from thoſe of the Caledonians, 
We find, however, the former very different i in their cuſ- 
toms and ſuperſtitions from the nations of Britain and Ire- 
land. The Scandinavian manners are remarkably barba- 
rous and fierce, and N to r. out a nation much leſs 
x © en Pigs advanced 


throw! 
perty, 
blood. 
vulgar 
from 
luxury 
perſor 
family 
which 
family 
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re 
adranced in civil ſociety, than the inhabitants Na 
were in the times of Offian. 

d Sul - malla here diſcovers the quality of Oſſian we os, 
car from their ſtature and ſtately gait. Among nations not 
far advanced in civilization, a ſuperior beauty and ftatelineſs 
of perſon were inſeparable from nobility of blood. It was” 
from theſe qualities, that thoſe of family were known-by 
ſtrangers, not from tawdry trappings of ſtate injudiciouſly 
thrown round them. The. cauſe of this diſtinguiſhing pro» | 
perty, muſt, in ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to their uamixed 
blood. They had no inducement to intermarry with the 
vulgar ; and no low notions of intereſt made them deviate 
from their choice, in their own ſpbere, In ſtates, where 
luxury has been long eſtabliſhed, I am told, that beauty of 
perſon is, by ng means, the charaQteriſtic of antiquity of 
family, This muſt be attributed to thoſe enervating vices, 
which are inſeparable from luxury and wealth. A great 
family, (to alter a little the words of the hiſtorian) it is 
true, like a river, becomes conſiderable from the length of 
its courſe, but, as it rolls on, hereditary diſtempers, as 
nell as property, flow ſucceſſively into it. E 2 9038 
© Too partial to our own times, we are ready to mark 
our remote antiquity, as the region of ignorance and bar- | 
bariſm, This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices tos 
far. It has been long remarked, that knowledge, in 
meaſure, is founded on a free intercourſe between man- 
kind; and that the mind is enlarged in proportion to the 
obſervations it has made upon the manners of different men 
and nations. If we look, with attention, into the hiſtory 
of Fingal, as delivered by Offian,. we ſhall find that he was 
not altogether a poor ignorant hunter, confined to the nar- 
row corner of an — His expeditions to all parts of 
Scandinavia, 
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Scandinavia, to the north of Germany, aud the differen il = 
ſtates of Great Britain and Ireland, were very numerou Wl * 
and performed under ſuch a character, and at Cuch time, I be 
as gave him an opportunity to mark the undiſguiſed may Wl uf 
ners of mankind. War, and an active life, as they cl 121 
forth, by turns, all the powers of the ſoul, preſent to u _ 
the different characters of men; in times of peace and quiet, Na 
for want of objects to exert them, the powers of the mu = 
lie concealed, in a great meaſure, and we fee only artificia * 
paſſions and manners. It is from this conſideration I con | 
clude, that a traveller of penetration could gather more gs il * 
nuine knowledge from a tour of ancient Gaul, than fron 5 
the minuteſt obſervation of all the artificial manners, and 
elegant refinements of modern France. Th 
d Lormor was the ſon of Conmor, and the brother d m 
Sul-malla. After the death of Conmor, Lormor ſucceed- « 
ed him in the throne, | | | 
© Cathmor, the fon of Borbar-duthul. It would appex, ns 
from the partiality with which Sul-malla ſpeaks of that be- 5 
ro, that ſhe had ſeen him, previous to his joining her f- * 
ther's army; though tradition poſitively afferts, that it way 95 
after his return, that ſhe fell in love with him, . * 
I thorno, ſays tradition, was an iſland of Scandinavia, a 
In it, at a hunting party, met Culgorm and Surun - dronlo, : 
te kings of two neighbouring iſles. They differed about 4 
the honour of killing a boar; and a, war was kindled be- * 


tween them. From this epiſode we may learn, that the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much more ſavage and 
cruel, than thaſe of Britain. It is remarkable, that the 
names, introduced in this ſtory, are not of Galic original, 
' which circumſtance affords room to ſuppoſe, that it bad ity 
ſoupdation in trye hiftory. 


© From 
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t From the circumſtance of Oſſian not being preſent af 
the rites deſcribed in the preceding paragraph, we may 
ſuppoſe that he held them in contempt. This differences 
of ſentiment, with regard to religion, is a ſort of arguv 
ment, that the Caledonians were not originally a colony of 
Kandinavians, as ſome have inhagined. Concerning fo res 
tote « period, mere conje@uie taut fapplly Go Fas Uf 
argument and poſitive proofs. 
v Culgorm and Suran- Aronlo. 'The combat of the kings 
and their attitude in death are highly pictureſque; and ex- 
preſſive e 
rs, and the northern nations. 
i Tradition has handed down the name & this prineeti 
The bards call her Runo-forlo, which has no other ſort of 
title for being genuine, but its not being of Galic original; 
2 diſtinction, which the bards had not the art to preſerve 
pper, when they feigned names for foreigners. The highland 
ſenachies, who very often endeavoured to fupply the defi- 
ciency, they thought they found in the tales of Offian, 


wt have given us the continuation of the ſtory of the daughter 

of Suran-dronlo. The cataſtrophe is fo unnatural, and the 
ls circumſtances of it fo ridiculouſty pompous, that for the 
n fake of the inventors, I ſhall conceal them. | 
about The wildly beautiful appearance of Runo-forlo, made z- 


deep impreſſion on a chief, fome ages ago, who was him- 
' felf no contemptible poet. The ſtory is romantic, but not 
incredible, if we make allowances for the tively imagination 
of a man of genius. Our chief ſailing, in a ſtorm, along 


t the 
inal, one of the iſlands of Orkney, ſaw a woman, in a boat, near 
ad ity the ſhore, whom he thought, as he expreſſes it himfelf, as 


„ beautiful as a fuddex ray of the ſun, on the dark heaving 
" deep. The verſes of Oſſian, on the attitude of Runo-forlo, 
which 


r 
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which was ſo fimilar to that of the woman in the boat, 
wrought fo much on his fancy, that he fell deſperately in 
love. - The winds, however, drove him from the coal; 
and, after a few days; be arrived at his refidence in Scot. 
land. There his paſſion increaſed to ſuch a. degree, that 


two of his friends, fearing the conſequence, failed to the 


Orkneys, to carry to him the object of his defire. Upon 
inquiry they ſoon found the nymph, and carried her to the 
enamoured chief: but mark his ſurpriſe, when, inſtead of 
a ray of the ſun, he ſaw a ſkinny tiſher woman, more than 
middle aged; appearing before him. Tradition here ends 


the ſtory : but it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the paſſion of 


the chief ſoon ſubſided. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney iſlands, was 


driven, by ſtreſs of weather, into a bay of Scandinavia, 
near the reſidence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno 
invites Fingal to a fraſt. Fingal, doubting the faith of the 
king, and mindful of His former breach of hoſpitality, 
(Fingal, B. III.) refuſes to go. Starno gathers together 
his tribes; Fingal reſolves to defend himſelf. . Night 
coming on, Duth-maruno propoſes to Fingal, to obſerve 
the motions of the enemy, The king himſelf undertakes 
the watch. Advancing towards the enemy, he, acci· 
dentally, comes to the cave of Turthor, where no 
had confined Conban- carglas, the captive daughter of 4 
neighbouring chief. Her ſtory is imperfect, a part of 
the original being loſt. Fingal comes to a place of wor- 
ſhip, where Starno, and his ſon Swaran, conſulted the 
ſpirit of Loda, concerning the iſſue of the war. The 
rencounter of Fingal and Swatan. The Duan concludes, 
with a deſcription of the airy hall of Cruth-loda, ſop- 


| {oy to be . O of Scatidinavia. 


DU AN* FIRST. 


TALE of the times of old | Why, thou 
wanderer unſeen, that bendeſt the thiſtle 
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no ſound of the harp, from the rocks i Come, 
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left mine ear? I hear no diſtant roar of ſtreams, 


thou huntreſs of Lutha, fend back his ſoul to the 
bard.” | 

I look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the dark, Ml tos 
ridgy bay of U-thorno, where Fingal deſcended IM toc 
from ocean, from the roar of winds." Few arc the 
the heroes of Morven, in a land unknown! Starno 
ſent a dweller of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaſt: 
but the king remembered the Na and all his rage 
aroſe. 

'Nor Goma moſly towers 3 nor f Starno fhal 
Fingal behold; Deaths wander, like ſhadbws, over 
his fiery ſoul. Do I forget that beain of light, 
the white-handed daughter ® of kin gs ? Go, ſon of 
Loda; his words are but blaſts to Fingal : blaſts 
that, to and fro, roll the thiſtle in autumnal vales. 

DPuth-maruno , arm of death]! Cronima-glas, 
af iron ſhields?! Struthmior, dweller of battle“ 
wing Cormar, whoſe ſhips bound on ſeas, care 
leſs as the courle of a meteor, on dark heat 
clouds ! Ariſe, around me, children of heroes, in 
a land unknown. Let each look on his ſhield, like 
Trenmor, the ruler of baàttles. Come down, 
ſaid the king, thou dweller between the hayps. 
Thou: ſhalt roll this ſtream * or dwell with me 


in earth.“ 


* 


- g 


— 

Around him they roſe in wrath. No words 
came forth : they ſeized their ſpears. Each foul 
is rolled into itſelf. At length the ſudden clang 
is waked, on all their echoing fhields. Each 
took his hill, by night; at intervals, they darkly 
ſtood. Unequal burſts the hum of ſongs, between 
the roaring wind. Broad over them roſe the 
moon. In his arms, came tall Duth-maruno ; he 
from Croma-charn of rocks, ſtern hunter of the 
boar. In his dark boat he roſe on waves, when 
Crumthormoth d awaked its woods. In the chaſe 
he ſhone, among his foes: No fear was s thine, 
Duth-maruno. | | 

Son of Comhal, he ad, my ſteps ſhall be for- 
ward through night. From this ſhield I ſhall view 
them, over their / gleaming tribes. Starno, of 
lakes, is before me, and Swaran, the foe of ſtran- 
gers. Their words are not in vain, by Loda's 
ſtone of power. If Duth-maruno returns not, his 
ſpouſe is lonely, at home, where meet two-roaring 
ſtreams, on Crathmo-craulo's plain. Around are 


hills, with their woods: the ocean is rolling near. 


My ſon looks on ſcreaming ſea-fowl, young wan⸗ 
derer of the field. Give the head of a boar to 
Candona ©, tell him of his father's joy, when the 
riſtly ſtrength of I-tharno rolled on his lifted ſpear, 
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Not forgetting my fathers, ſaid Fingal, I hare 
bounded over ridgy ſeas; theirs was the times, of 
danger, in the days of old. Nor gathers darkneſ; 
on me, before foes, though I am young, in my 
lacks. Chief of Crathmo-craulo, the field, of night 
is mine... | 
He ruſhed, in all his _— 5 over no 
Turthor's ſtream, that ſent its ſullen roar, by night, Ml exec 
through Gorwal's miſty vale. A moon-beam glit- ed 
| tered on a rock: in the midſt, ſtood a ſtately form; E 
a form with floating locks, like Lochlin's white. W the 
boſomed maid. Unequal are her ſteps, and ſhort; MW bait 
ſhe throws a broken ſong on wind. At times the Mu 
toſſes her white arms: for grief is in her ſoul. My 
Torcul-torno f, of aged locks! where now are cul- 
thy ſteps, by Lulan? thou haſt failed, at thine own 1 
dark ſtreams, father of Conban-carglas But I be- ed 
hold thee, chief of Lulan. Sporting by Loda's hall, MW bro 
when the dark-ſkirted night is poured along the ſky, WF tac: 
Thou, ſometimes, hideſt the moon, with thy 
ſhield. * I have ſeen her dim, in heaven. Thou 
kindleſt thy hair into meteors, and faileſt along 
the night. Why am 1 forgot in my cave, king 
of ſhaggy boars ? Look from the hal of L 
lonely Conban-carglas. 
0 Who art thou, ſaid Fingal, voice of alle 2 
She trembling, turned away. 1 Who art thou, in 
| | f „ 
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thy darkneſs?” She ſhrunk into the cave. The 
king looſed the thong from her hands; e 
about her father s. 

Torcul-tarno, ſhe ſaid, once auen at Lila 
foamy ſtream: he dwelt—but, now, in Loda's 
hall, he ſhakes the ſounding ſhell. He met Star- 
no of Lochlin, in battle; long fought the dark- 
eyed kings. My father fell, n ea. | 
ed Torcul-torno. . 

By a rock, at Lulan's ſtream, Aan 
the bounding roe. My white hand gathered my 
hair, from off the ſtream of winds. I heard a noiſe. 
Mine eyes were up. My ſoft breaſt roſe on high. 
My ſtep was forward, at Lulan, to meet Oe Tay; 
cul-torno! ! — 


It was Starno, dreadful king! His nod eyes roll- 
ed on Conban-carglas. Dark wayed his ſhaggy 
brow, above his gathered ſmile. Where is my fa- 
ther, I ſaid, he that was mighty in war 2 Thou art. 
left alone among foes, daughter of Torcul-torno! 

He took my hand. He raiſed the ſail. In this 


cave he placed me dark, At times, he comes, 2 


gathered miſt. He lifts before me, my father's 
ſhield. Often paſſes a beam 8 of youth, far- diſtant 
from my cave. He dwells: lonely in the ſoul of 
the daughter of Torcul- torno. 


— —  ——  — — _— —_-_———— 
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Daughter of Lulan, ſaid Fingal, white-handed 
Conban-carylas ; a cloud, marked with ſtreaks: of 
fire, is rolled along thy ſoul. Look not to that 
dark-robed moon; nor yet to thoſe meteors of hea. 
ven; my panting ſteel is around morn _—_— 
of Torcul-torno. 8 - b 

It is not the ſteel of the feeble, nor of the dark 
in ſoul. 'Fhe maids are not ſhut in our“ caves of 
ſtreams; nor toſſing their white arms alone. They 
bend, fair within their locks, above the harps of 
Selma. Their voice is not in the deſart wild, 


young light of Torcul-torno. {7 
* * $...: $ 4 nan 


* * ai, en Mien 

Fingal again, advanced his ſteps, wide through 
the boſom of night, to where the trees of Loda 
ſhook amidſt ſqually winds, Three ſtones, with 
heads of moſs, are there; a ſtream, with foaming 
courſe; and dreadful, rolled around them, is the 


dark- red cloud of Loda. From its top looked for- 


ward a ghoſt, half. formed of the ſhadowy ſmoke. 
He poured his voice, at times, amidſt the roaring 
ſtream. Near, bending beneath a blaſted tree, two 
heroes received his words: Swaran of the lakes, 
and Starno foe of ſtrangers. - On their dun thields, 
. _ leaned : their ſpears are forward in 

night, 
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—— 
night. Shrill ſounds the blaſt of met in Ode 
no's floating beard. ils 

They beard the tread of Fugal. The warriors 
roſe; in arms. Swaran, lay that wanderer low, 
ſaid Starno, in his pride. Take the ſiſield of thy 
father; it is a rock in war“ Swaran threw his 
gleaming ſpear; it ſtood fixed in Eoda's trees 
Then came the foes forwardg with ſwords; They 
mixed their rattting ſteel. Phrough the thongs of 
Swaran's ſhield ruſhed the blade i-of Luno. The 
ſhield fell rolling on earth. Cleft the helmet 
fell down. Fingal ſtopt the lifted: ſteel- - Wrath 
ful ſtood Swaran unarmed. He rolled his filent 
eyes, and threw his ſword on earth. 'Fhen, ſlow- 
ty ſtalking over the ſtream he whiſtled as he went. 

Nor unſeen» of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turned away in wrath: His ſhaggy brows waved 
dark, above his gathered rage. He ſtruck Loda's' 
tree, with his ſpear 3 he raiſed the hum of ſorigs: 
They came to the -hoft of Lochlin, cach-in-his'own 
dark path's like two foam- covered EY from 


two rainy vales. 4 


To Turthor's plain Fingal ittrned, Fair roſe 
the beam of the eaſt. It ſhone on the ſpoils of 
Lochlin im the hand of the king. From her cave 
came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of Tor- 
cul⸗torno. She gathered her hair from wind; and 

wildly 


s —CATHLODA: 
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wildly raiſed her ſong. Nap Fg ſhells 


where once her father dwelt. 4554 notoont 


She ſaw Starnd's bloody ſhield. Gladnefs roſe, 
a light; on her face. She ſaw the cleft helmet of 
| Swhran z ſhe ſlirunle, darkened, from the King. 
Art thou fallen, by thy hundred fireams, O love 
of Conbai-carglas l Boot i meet mmm. 
ene - c — 

10 ®, „ W 

n that nn * weak wn on whoſe ſide 
are the theteors of hight! I behold the dark tnoon 
defcending behind thy 'echoing woods. On thy 
top dwells the miſty Loda, the houſe of tlie ſpirits 
of men. In the end of his clbudy hall/bends for- 
ward Cruthlloda of ſwords. His form is dimly 
Teen, amidſt his wavy miſt. His right-hand is on 
his ſhield : in his left u the half. vie wleſs | ſhell. 

The roof of his dreadful hall is re een 
ly fires. tt od Sir et ein tir 4 

The race of Cruth-loda FO = ridge of 
tormleſs ſhades. He reaches the ſounding ſhell, 
to thoſe who ſhone in war; but, between him and 
the feeble, his ſhicld riſes, à cruſt of darkneſs. 
He is 4 ſetting meteor to the »weak in arms. 
Bright, as a rainbow on ſtreams, 2 —— 
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NOTES ON 
CATH-LODA 
DUAN FIRST: 


i The bards diſtinguiſhed thoſe compoſitions; in which 
the narration is often interrupted, by epiſodes and apoſtro- 
phes, by the name of Duan; Since the extinction of the 
order of the bards, it has been a generat name for all an- 
cient compoſitions in verſe; The abrupt manner in which 
the ſtory of this poem begins, may render it obſcure to ſome 
readers ; it may not therefore be i improper, to give here the 
traditional preface, which is generally prefixed to it, Two 
years after he took to wife Ros-crana, the daughter of Oor- 
mac, king of Ireland, Fingal undertook an expedition into 
Orkney, to viſit his friend Cathulla, king of Iniftore, Af- 
ter ſtaying a few days at Carric- thura, the reſidence of Ca- 
thulla, the king fet fail, to return to Scotland ; but a vio- 
lent ſtorm ariſing, his ſhips were driven into a bay of Scan. 
dinavia, near Gormat, the ſeat of Starno, king of Lochlin, 
his avowed enemy. Starno, upon the appearance of ſtran- | | 
gers on his coaſt, fummoned together the neighbouring | 
tribes, and advanced, in a hoſtile manner, towards the bay | 

ef Uthorao, where Fingal had taken ſhelter; Upon diſco- | 
rering who the ſtrangers were, and fearing the valour of | 
Fingal, which he had, more than once, experienced before, | 
he refolved to accompliſh by treachery, what he was afraid | 
ke ſhould fail in by open force: He invited, therefore, Fin- 
gal to a feaſt, at which he intended to aſſaſſinate him. The 
king prudently declined to go, and Starno betook himſelf 
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to arms. The ſequel of the ſtory may be learned from the 
poem itſelf. 


b Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, whom her father 
killed, on account of her diſcovering to Fingal, a plot laid 
againſt his life. Her tory is related at large, in the third 
book of Fingal. ak 

& Duth-maruno is a name very famous in tradition, 
Many of his great actions are handed down, but the poems 
which contained the detail of them, are Tong ſince loſt; He 
lived, it is fuppoſed, in that part of the north of Scotland, 
which is over againſt Orkney. Duth-maruno, Cromma-glas 
Strouthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned, as attending Com- 
hal, in his laſt battle againſt the tribe of Morni, in a poem, 
which is ſtill preſerved, It is not the work of Offian ; the 
phraſeology betrays it to be a modern compoſition. . It is 
fomething like thoſe trivial compoſitions, which the Iriſh 
bards forged, under the name of Oſſian, in the fifteenth and 
fixteenth centuries. Duth · maruno fignifies, black and fea- 
dy ; Cromma-glas, bending and ſevarthy ; Struthmor, roars 
ing fiream ; Cormar, expert at ſea. 

4 Crumthormoth, one of the Orkney or Shetland iſlands. 
The name is not of Galic original, It was ſubject to its 
own petty king, who is mentioned in one of Offian's poems, 
© Cean-daona, head of the people, the ſon of Duth-maru- 
no. He hecame afterwards famous, in the expeditions of 
Oſſian, after the death of Fingal. The traditional tales 
concerning him are very numerous, and, from the epithet, 
in them, beſtowed on him { Candona of boars ) it would 
appear, that he applied himfelf to that kind of hunting, 
which his father, in this paragraph, is ſo anxious to recom- 
mend to him. As I have mentioned the traditional tales of 
the Highlands, it may not be improper here, to give ſome 
| accoum 
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account of them. After the expulſion of the bards from 
the houſes of the chiefs, they being an indolent race of men, 
owed all their ſubſiſtence to the generolity of the vulgar, 
whom they diverted with repeating the compolitions of 
their predeceſſors, and running up the genealogies of their 
entertainers to the family of their chiefs. As this ſubject 
was, however, ſoon exhauſted, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to invention, and form ſtories having no founda- 
tion in fact, which were ſwallowed, with great credulity, 
by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating, the fa- 
bles grew upon their hands, and, as each threw in what- 
ever circumſtance he thought conducive to raiſe the admi- 
ration of his hearers, the ſtory became, at laſt, ſo devoid of 
all probability, that even the vulgar themſelves did not be- 
lieve it. They, however, liked the tales-ſo well, that the 
bards found their advantage in turning profeſſed tale- makers. 
They then launched out into the wildeſt regions of fiction 
and romance. I firmly believe there are more ſtories of 
giants, inchanted caſtles, dwarfs, and palfreys, in the High- 
lands, than in any country in Europe. Theſe tales, it is 
certain, like other romantic compoſitions, have many things 
in them unnatural, and, conſequently, diſguſtful to true 
taſte ; but, I know not how it happens, they command at- 
tention more than any other fictions I ever met with. The 
extreme length of theſe pieces is very ſurprifing, ſome of 


them requiring many days to repeat them, but ſuch hold 


they take of the memory, that few circumſtances are ever 
omitted by thoſe who have received them only from oral 
tradition : What is more amazing, the very language of the 
bards is ftill preſerved. It is curious to ſee, that the de- 
ſcriptions of magnificence, introduced in theſe tales, is even 
ſuperior to all the pompous oriental fiftions of the kind. 

| 8e Toreul. 
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e Torcul-torno, | according to tradition, was king of 
Crathlun, a diſtrict in Sweden, The river Lulag ran near 


the reſidence of Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden i 


ſil called Lula, which is probably the ſame with Lulan. 
The war between Starno and Torcul-torno, which termi. 
nated in the death of the latter, had its riſe, at a hunting 
party. Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, by Tor. 
cul. torno, both kings, with their followers, went to the 
mountains of Stivainor, to hunt. A boar ruſhed from the 
wood before the kings, and Torcul-torno killed it. Starno 
thought this behaviour a breach upon the privilege of gueſts 
who were always honoured, as tradition expreſſes it, witb 
the danger of the chaſe. A quarrel aroſe, the kings came to 
battle, with all their attendants, and the party of Torcul- 
torno were totally defeated, arid be himſelf lain. Starno 
purſued his victory, laid waſte the diſtri of Crathlup, and 
coming to the reſidence of Torcul-torgo, carried off, by 
force, Conban-carglas, the beautiful daughter of his enemy. 
Her he confined in a cave, near the palace of Gormal, 
where, on account of her Crue} treatment, the became dif 
| The paragraph juſt now before us, is the ſong of Con- 
ban · carglas, at the time ſhe was diſcovered by Fingal. It 
is in Lyric meaſure, and ſet to muſjc, which is wild and 
fimple, arid ſo inimitably ſujted to the ſituation of the un- 
happy lady, that few can hear it without tears, 

5 By the beam of youth, it afterwards appears, that Con- 
ban-carglas means Swaran, the ſon of Starno, with whom, 
during her confinement, ſhe had fallen in love, 

u From this contraſt, which Fingal draws, between his 


| own nation, and the inhabitants of Scandinavia, we may 


learn, that the former were much leſs barbarous than the 
latter, 


— 
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latter. This diſtinQion is ſo much obſerved throughout the 
poems of Oſſian, that there can be no doubt, that he fol- 
lowed the real manners of bath nations in his own time. 
At the cloſe of the n there is a great part of 
the original loſt, 

i The ſword of Fingal, ſo called from its maker, Luno of 
Lochlin. | 

The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal is al- 
ways confiſtent with that generoſity of ſpirit which belong 
toa hero. He takes no advantage of a foe diſarmed. 

| Conban-carglas, from ſeeing the helmet of Swaran 
bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured, that the hero 
was killed. A part of the original is loſt. It appears, how- 
erer, from the ſequel of the poem, that the daughter of 
Torcul-torno did not long ſurvive her ſurpriſe, occafioned 
by the ſuppoſed death of her lover. The deſcription of the 
airy hall of Loda (which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
that of Odin, the deity of Scandinavia) is more pictureſque 
and deſcriptive, than any in the Edda, or other warks of 
the northern Scalders. 
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Fingal returning, with day, devolves the command of thy Kad? 


army on Duth-maruno, who engages the enemy, .and 
drives them over the ſtream of Turthor. Fingal, afte The 

| recalling | his people, congratulates Duth-maruno on paths t 
ſucceſs, but diſcovers that the hero was mortally wound mor is 
ed in the engagement. Duth-maruno dies. Ullin, the Ceble 

: bard, in honour of the dead, introduces the epiſode "Tg 
Colgorm and Strina-dona, with which the Dun 
concludes, | ſtream. 
Their 

kad th 
ſheath« 
rate th 
Why 
thers v 
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HERE art thou, ſon of the king, ſaid dark 
haired Duth-maruno ? Where haſt thou 
failed, young beam of Selma? He returns not 
from the boſom of night! Morning is ſpread on 


U-thorno: in his miſt is the ſun, on his hill. Trer 
Warriors, lift the ſhields, in my preſence. He youthf1 
muſt not fall, like a fire from heaven, whoſe place grief of 
is not marked on the ground. He comes like at by tur 
eagle, from the ſkirt of his ſqually wind! In h om h 
hand are the ſpoils of foes. King of Selma, oH d 
ſouls Were ſad. ; | 3. ſtrange 


Nen 
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Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 
"me forward, like waves in miſt, when their 
foamy tops are feen, at times, above the low-ſail- 
ing vapour. The traveller ſhrinks on his journey, 
and knows not whether to fly. No trembling tra- 
vellers are we | Sons of heroes, call forth the ſteel. 
Shall the ſword of Fingal ariſe, or fhall a warrior 
lead ? a 
ae The deeds of old, ſaid Duth-maruno, are like 
n hu paths to our eyes, O Fingal. Broad-ſhielded Tren- 
ound mor is {till ſeen, amidſt his own dim years. Nor 
1, de reble was the ſoul of the king. There, no dark 
deed wandered in ſecret. From their hundred 
ſtreams came the tribes, to graſſy Colglan-crona- 
Their chiefs were before them. Each ſtrove to 
kad the war. Their ſwords were often half un- 
la- heathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. Sepa- 
thou rte they ſtood, and hummed their ſarly ſongs. 
nale Why ſhould they 1 to each other? their fa- 
4 others were equal i in war.“ 

bil. Trenmor was there, with his people, ſtately in 
he vuthful locks. He ſaw the advancing foe. The 
grief of his ſoul aroſe. He bade the chiefs to 1&ad, 
by turns: they led, but they were rolled away. 


e an 
1 his "0m his own moſſy hill, blue-ſhielded Trenmor 
one down. He led wide-ſkirted battle, and the 


frangers failed. Around him the dark-browed 


warriors 
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warriors came: Ih truck the ſhield of joy. 1 
a pleaſant gale, the words of power ruſhed forth 
from Selma of kings. But the chiefs led, by turn, 
in war, till mighty danger roſe : then was the how 
of the king to conquer in the field. 

ee Not unknown, ſaid Cromma- glas d of ſhieldz 
are the deeds of our fathers. But who ſhall noy 
lead the war, before the race of kings? Miſt ſet. 
tles on theſe four dark hills: within it let each 
warrior ſtrike hls ſhield. Spirits may defcend in 
darkneſs, and mark us for the war.” They went, 
each to his hill of miſt. Bards marked the ſounds 
of the ſhields. Loudeſt rung thy boſs, Duth-ma- 
runo. Thou muſt lead in war. 

Like the mutmur of waters, the race of U, thor- 
no came down. Starno led the battle, and Sw: 
ran of ſtormy iſles. They looked forward fron 
iron ſhields, like Cruth-loda fiery-eyed, when be 
looks from behind the darkened moon, and ſtrey: 
his figns on night. | 

The foes met by Turthor's ſtream. They heaved 
like ridgy waves. Their echoing ſtrokes are mixed, 
Shadowy death flies over the hoſts. They were 
clouds of hail,. with ſqually winds in their ſkirts 
Their ſhowers are roaring together. Below then 
ſwells the dark-rolling deep. ; 
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Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why ſhould T mark 
thy wounds? Thou art with the years that are gone: 
thou fadeſt on my ſoul. Starno hrought forward 
his ſkirt of war, and Swaran his own dark wing. 
Nor a. harmleſs fire is Duth-maruno's ſword. 
Lochlin is rolled over her ſtreams. The wrathful 
kings are folded in thoughts. They roll their ſi- 
lent eyes, over the flight of their land. The horn 
of Fingal was heard; the ſons of woody Albion re- 
turned. But many lay, FY Tarthor's en, ſilent 
in their blood. 

Chief of Crom-charn; ſaid the ling Duth-ma- 
runo, hunter of boars! not harmleſs returns my 
eagle, from the field of foes. For this white- bo- 
ſomed Lanul ſhall brighten at her ſtreams; Can- 
dona ſhall rejoice, at rocky Crathmo-craulo 

Colgorm ©, replied the chief, was the firſt of 
my race in Albion'z Colgorm, the rider-of ocean, 
through its watry vales. He flew his brother in 
Lthorno: he left the land of his fathers. He choſe 
his place, in ſilence, by rocky Crathmo-craulo. 
His race came forth, in their years; they came 
forth to war, but they always fell. The wound of 
my fathers is mine, king of echoing iſles !+ - 

He drew an arrow from his ſide. He fell pale, 
in a land unknown. His ſoul came forth to his 
lathers, to their ſtormy iſle. There they purſued 
Vor. II. Dd boarg 
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boars 'of miſt, long: the ihr of inde: The 
chiefs ſtood filent around, as the ſtones of Lodz, 
on their hill; The traveller ſees them through the 
twilight, from his lonely path. He thinks them 
the ghoſts of the aged, forming future wars. 

f Night came down on U-thorno: Still ſtood the 
chiefs in their grief. The blaſt hiſſed, by turns 
through every warrior's hair. Fingal, at length, 
burſted forth from the thoughts of his ſoul. He 
called Ullin of harps, and bade the ſong to riſe 
No falling fire, that is only ſeen, and then retires 
in night; no departing meteor was Crathmo-crau- 
Jo's chief. He was like the ſtrong-beaming tn, 
long rejoicing on his hill. Call the' names of his 
fathers, from their dwellings of old. 

I-thorno 4, ſaid the bard, that riſeſt midf ridgy 
ſeas | Why i thy head ſo gloomy, in the occan's 
miſt? From thy vales came forth a race fearleſs as 
thy ſtrong winged eagles ; the race of Colgorm of 
iron ſhields, dwellers of Loda's hall. 

In Tormoth's reſounding iſle, aroſe Lurthan, 
ſtreamy hill. It bent its woody head above a ſilent 
| vale. There, at foamy Cruruth's ſource, dwelt 
 Rurmar, hunter of boars. His daughter was fair 
as a ſun-beam, white-boſomed Strinadona! - 
Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron ſhields; 
many a youth of heavy locks came to Rurmar's 

| ea IK. echoing 
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echoing hall. They came to woo the maid, the 
ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth wild. But thou look- 
eſt careleſs from thy eps, W Strina- 
dono! _ 

If on the heath ſheqnoved, her breaſt was whiter 
than the down of Cana*; if on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
than the foam of the rolling ocean, Her, eyes 
were two ſtars of light; her face was heayen's bow - 
in ſhowers; her dark hair flowed round it, like 
the ſtreaming clouds. Thou wert the dweller of 
ſouls, white-handed Strina-dona | | 

Colgorm came, in his ſhip; and n 

king of ſhells. The brothers came, from I-thorno, 
to woo the ſun- beam of Tormoth's iſle. She ſaw 
them in their echoing ſteel. Her ſoul was fix- 
ed on blue-eyed Colgorm. ' Ul-lochlin's ? nightly 
eye looked in, ade emen, 
dona. 
Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their flaming 
eyes, in ſilence, met. They turned away. They 
ſtruck their ſhields. Their hands were trembling 
on their ſwords, - They ruſhed into the ſtrife of 
heroes, for long-haired Strinadonz.. 


| Corcul-Suran fell in blood, On his iſle, raged 


the ſtrength of his father. He turned Colgorm, 
from I-thorno, to- wander on all the winds. In 
een racks 2d, 1s wal by 4 one 

Dd 2 ſtream. 
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ſtream, Nor darkened the king alone, that bean 
of light was near, the daughter of preg Tor. 
moch, white armed Strina-dona. | 1 
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2 In this ſhort epiſode we have a very inks Account 
given us, of the origin of monarchy in Caledonia. Thi 
Cael, or Gauls, who poſſeſſed the countries to the north 
of the Firth of Edinburgh, were, originally, a number of 
diſtin tribes, or clans, each ſübject to its on chief, who 
was free and independent of any other power. When the 
Romans invaded them, the common danger might, per- 
haps, have induced thoſe reguli to join together, but, as 
they were unwilling to yield to the command of one of 
their own number, their battles were ill onducted, and, 
conſequently, unſucceſsful. Trenmor was the firſt who 
repreſented to the chiefs,” the bad conſequences of carrying 
on thei? wars in this irregular manner, and adviſed, that 

they themſelves ſhould alternately lead in battte. They did 
ſo, but they were unſucceſsful. When it came to Tren- 
mor's turn, he totally defeated the enemy, by his ſuperior 
valour and conduct, which gained him ſuch an intereſt a 
mong the tribes, that he, and his family after him, were 

regarded as kings; or, to uſe the poets expreſſion, the 
words of power ruſhed forth from Selmo of kings. The re 

. . ; . ; gal 
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gel authority, however, except in time of war, was but in- 
conſderable; for every chief, within his own diſtrict, was | 
ablolute and independent. From the ſcene of th- battle in 
this epiſode (which was in the valley of Crona, a little to the 
north of Agricola's wall) I ſhould ſuppoſe that the enemies 
of the Caledonians were the Romans, or provincial Britons. 
b In tradition, this Cromma- glas makes a great figure in 
that battle which Comhal Joſt, together with his life, to the 
tribe of Morni. I have juſt now, in, my hands, an Irjſh 
compoſition, of a very modern date, as appears from the 
language, in which all the traditions, concerning that de- 
cifive engagement, are jumbled together. In juſtice to the 
merit of the poem, 1 ſhould have here preſented. to the 
reader a tranſlation of it, did not the bard mention ſome 
cent. Motna, the wife of Comhal, had a principal hand 
in all the tranſactions, previous to the defeat and death of 
her huſband ; ſhe, to uſe the words of the bard, evbo was 
the guiding flar of the women of Erin. The bard, it is to 
be hoped, - miſrepreſented, the ladies of his country, for 
Morna's behaviour was, according to him, ſo void of al 
decency, and virtue, that it cannot be ſuppoſed, they had 
choſen her for their gaiding far. The poem conſiſts of 
many ſtanzas. The language is figurative, and the num- 
bers harmonious z but the piece is ſo full of anachorniſms, 
and ſo unequal in its compoſition, that the author, moſt 
undoubtedly, was either mad, or drunk, when he wrote 
it. It is worthy of being remarked, that Combal is, in 
22 very often called, Combal na 5 Albin, or Com- 
tal of Albion. Which ſufficiently demonſtrates, that the 


aegations of Keating and O'Flaherty,, concerning Bos 
wan are * o n invention. 
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. The family of Duth-maruuo, it appears, came " 
ginally from Scandinavia, or, at leaſt, from ſome of thy 
northern ifles,/ ſubje& in chief, to the kings of Lochli 
The Highland ſenachies, WhO never miſſed to make thei 
comments on, and additions to, the works of Offian, hare 
| given us a long lift of the anceſtors of Duth-maruno, and: 
particular account of their actions, many of which are di 
the marvellous kind. One of the tale · makers of the north 
has choſen for his hero, Starnmor, the father of Duth-mz 
runo, and, conſidering the adventures through which he 
has led him, the piece is neither diſagreeable, nor abound- 
ing with that kind of fiction, which ſhocks credibility, 

4 This epiſode” is, in the original, extremely beautiful, 
It is ſet to that wild kind of muſic, which ſome of the 
Highlanders diſtinguiſh, by the title of Fon Oio- Marra, or, 
the Song of Mermaids. Some part of the air is abſolutely in- 
fernal, but there are many returns in the meaſure, which 
are inexpreſſibly wild and beautiful. From the genius of 
the muſic, I ſhould think it came originally from Scandins. 


. via, for the ſictions delivered down concerning the 0i-mar- 


| ra, (who are reputed | the authors of the muſic) exactly cor. 
reſpond with the notions of the northern nations, concern · 
ing their dire, or goddeſſes of death. Of all the names in 
this epiſode, there is none of a Galic original, except 
strina- dona, which ſignifies, the fArrife of heroes. 


»The Cana is à certain kind of graſs, which grows. 


plentifully in the heathy moraſſes of the north. Its ſtalk is 
of the reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down, very-much 
reſembling cotton. It is exceſſively white, and, conſequent- 
ly, often introduced by a ohne np: in gl xr n concern 
ing the beauty of women. 
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t Ul-lochlin, the guide to Lochlin ; the name of a ftar. 

s The continuation. of this epiſode-is juſt now in my 
hands: but the language is fo different from, and the ideas 
ſo unworthy of, Oſſian, that I have rejected it, as an inters 
polation by a modern bard. a 
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TS _ Offian, after fome general reflections, deſcribes the ſitus. 


tion of Fingal, and the poſition. of the army of Lochlin, 
The converſation of Starno and Swaran. The epiſode of 
' Cormar-trunar and Foinar-bragal. Starno, from his own 
example, recommends to Swaran, to furpriſe Fingal, who 
had retired alone to a neighbouring hill. Upon Swaran' 
refuſal, Starno undertakes the entetpriſe himſelf, is over- 
come, and taken priſoner, by Fingal; He is diſmiſſed, 
after a ſevere reprimand for his cruelty. 


DUAN THIRD: 
HENCE is the ſtream of years? Whither 
do thy roll along? Where have they hid, 
in miſt, their many- coloured fides ? I look into the 
times of old, but they ſeem dim to Oſſian's eyes, 
like reflected moon beams, on a diſtant lake. Here 
riſe the red beams of war]! There, filent, dwells a 
feeble race! They mark no years with their deeds, 
as flow they paſs along. Dweller between the 


ſhields ; thou that awakeſt the failing ſoul, deſcend 
from thy wall, harp of Cona, with thy voices three! 
| Come 


Come with that. which kindles the paſt: rear r the 
forms of old, on. their own, dark-brown years, 3 ft 

U-thorno * , hif! of. ſtorms, L behold my race on 
thy ſide. "Fingal i is bending, i in night, over Duth- 
maruno's tomb. Near him are the ſteps of his he- 
roes, hunters of the boar. By Turthor' s ſtream the 
hoſt of Lochlia is deep i in ſhades. The wrathful 
kings ſtood on two hills; they looked forward from 
their boſſy ſhields. They looked forward on the 
ſtars of night, red-wandering i in the weſt. Cruth- 
oda bends from high, like a formleſs metegr in the 
clouds. He ſends abroad the winds, and marks 
them, with, his ſigns. Starno foreſaw, that Mor- 
ven's king 1 was never to yield i in war. 

He twice ſtruck the tree in wrath. He ruſhed 
before his ſon. He hummed a ſurly ſong z and 
heard his hair in wind. Turned b from one ano- 
ther, they food, like two, oaks, which different 
winds had bent; each bangs . over its own loud 
rill, and ſhakes its boughs i in the courſe of blaſts. 

Annir, ſaid Starno of lakes, was a fire that con- 
ſumed of old, He poured death from his eyes, a- 
long the Rriving fields. His joy was in the fall of 
men. - Blood to him, was a ſummer ſtream, that 
brings joy to withered vales, from its own moſſy 
rock. He came forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to 
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meet the tall Cl ea he from Urlor of 
| n dweller of battle's wing. 


ſued along the deep; he called the winds of hea- 


fide. Like U-thorno's youn g eagle, 1 ned my 


took a broken helmet: à ſhield' that was pierced 


The chief of Urlor had come is n bit 
his dark-boſomed ſhips ; he ſaw the daughter of 
Annir, white-armed Foinar-bragal. He ſaw her 
nor careleſs rolled her eyes, on the rider of ftormy 
waves. She fled to his ſhip in darkneſs, like 
moon-beam through a nightly vale. Annir put- 


ven. Nor alone was the king ; Starno was by his 


eyes on my father. 

We came to roaring Urlor. With his people 
came tall Corman«trunar. We fought ; but the 
foe prevailed. In his wrath ſtood Annir of lakes. 
He lopped the young trees, with his ſword. His 
eyes rolled red in his rage. I marked the ſoul of 
the king, and I retired in night. From the field! 


with ſteel: pointleſs was the ſpear in my hand. 1 
went to find the foe. 
On a rock ſat tall Corman-trunar, beide hi 
Burning oak; and near him, beneath a tree, fat 
deep-bofomed Foinar-bragal. I threw my broken 
ſhield before her; and ſpoke the words of peace. 
Beſide his rolling ſea, lies Annir of many lakes. 
The king was pierced in battle; and Starno is to 
: | raiſe 
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raiſe his tomb. Me, a ſon of Loda, he ſends to 8 


rhite handed Foinar-bragal, to bid her end 2 lock 
And thou king of roaring Urlor, les the, battle 
ceaſe, till Aunir receive the ſhell, from ficry-eped 
Cruth-lada. 

Burſting © into tears, tbe rele, and tore a lock 
from her hair; a lock, which wandered, in the 
blaſt, along her heaving breaſt. Corman-trunar 
gave the thell ; and bade me to rejoice. before bim. 
I reſted in the ſhade of night; and hide my face 
in my helmet deep. Sleep deſcended on the foe. 

roſe, like a ſtalking ghoſt. 1 pierced the fide of 
Corman- trunar. Nor did F oinar-bragal eſcape. 
dhe rolled her white boſom in blood. Why then, 
daughter of heroes, didſt thou wake my rage ? 
Morning roſe, The foe were fled, like the depar- 
ture of miſt. Annir ſtruck his boſſy ſhield, He 
called his dark-haired ſon. I came, ſtreaked with 
wandering blood: ſhrice roſe the ſhout of the king, 
like the burſting forth of a ſquall of wind, from a 
cloud, by night, We rejoiced, three days, above 
the dead, and called the hawks of heaven. They 
came, from all their winds, to feaſt on Annir's foes, : 
Swaran] Fingal is alone (, on his hill of night, 
Let thy ſpear pierce the king in ſecret ; like Annir, 
my foul ſhall rejoice. - 

Eea 1 
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9 Son/of Annir of Gormal, Swaran ſhall not f mul 
in ſhades, 1 move forth in light: the hawks ru han 
from all their winds. They are wont to trace by, Got 
courſe: it bs not harmleſs through war, FR rem 
0 Burning roſe the rage of the king.” He thrice king 
raiſed his gleaming ſpear. But ſtarting, he ſpared foe. 
his ſon ; and ruſhed into the night. By Turthor' gloo 
ftream a cave is dark, the dwelling of Coriban-car. Ml 4 
glas. There he laid the helmet of kings, and call 
ed the maid of Lulan, but ſhe was diſtant far, in 
Loda's reſounding | | LT nn: | 
WP Swelling with rage, he ſtrode, to where Fingal 
lay alone. The king was laid on his ſhield, on hi 
own ſecret hill. stern hunter of ſhaggy boars, no 
feeble maid is laid before thee : no boy, on his fer. Ill - - 
ny bed, by Turthmor' s murmuring ſtream. Here 27 
is ſpread the couch of the mighty, from which they wou 
riſe to deeds of death. Hunter of ſhaggy boats + WM great 
waken not tlie terrible. Feine Cath- 
Starno came murmuring on. Fingal aroſe in 
arms. 4 Wo art thou, ſon of night 2 Silent he jk tue 
threw the ſpear. They mixed their gloomy rife. BY ment 
The ſhield of Starno fell, "cleft in twain. Hes 
bound to an oak. The early beam aroſe. Then 
Fingal beheld the king of Gormal. He rolled 2 
while his filent eyes. He thought of other days, 
when white-boſomed Agandecca moved like the 
K 1-6 3 + 1% to E . (He Mbit ro muſic 
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270 of. ſongs. FR, looſed the. thong. from, his 

da, Soh, of Annir, he ſaid; retire. Retire 4 
— of ſhells : + beam that was ſet returns. 
remember thy white: boſomed daughter; dreadfal 
king away! G0 to thy troubled "dwelling, cloud dy 
foe of the lovely ! Let te firanger BY thee, thoy 
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2 The bards, who were always ready to ſupphy what they 
thought deficient i in the poems of Oſſian, have inſerted a 
great many incidents between the ſecond and third Duan of 
Cath- loda. Their interpolations are ſo eafily diſtinguiſhed 
from the genuine remains of Offian, that it took me very | 
little time to mark them out, and totally to reject them. 
If the modern Scots and Iriſh bards have ſhewn any  judge- 
ment, it is in aſcribing their own compoſitions to names of 
antiquity, for, by that means, they themſelves bave cleaped 
that contempt, which the authors of ſuch futile 
ces muſt, neceſſarily, bave met with, from people of true 
taſte, I was led into this obſervation, by an Iriſh ; poem, 
juſt now before me. It concerns a deſcent made by Swa- 
ran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, and is the work, ſays the 


M traditional 
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traditional preface prefixed to it, of Qffan Mac- Pon. k 
was. rather the compoſition of ſome good prieſt, in the fi- 
geenth or fixteenth century, for be ſpeaks, with great dero. 
tion, of pilgrimage, aud more particularly, of the ur- es 
ters of the convent, Religious, howeyer, as this poet 
he was not altogether decent, in the ſcenes be intro- 


whom he repreſeuts as giants. It happening unfortunately 
| that Congeu//ion was only of a moderatg ſtature, his wife, 
Without heſitation, preferred Swaran, as a more adequate 
match for her own gigantic ſize. From this fatal preference 
proceeded ſo much miſchief, that the good poet altogether 
Joſt fight of his principal action, and he ends the piece, 
with an advice to men, in the choice of their wives, which, 
howerer good it may be, I ſhall leave concealed in the ob 
_ ſcurity of the original. / 
d The ſurly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well adapt- 
ed to their fierce and uncomplying diſpoſition, Their cha. 
raters, at firſt fight, ſeem little different; but, upon exa- 
mination, we find that the poet has dexteroully diſtinguiſh- 
ed between them. They were both dark, ſtubborn, haugh- 
ty, and reſerved ; but Starng was cunning, revengeful, and 
cruel, to the higheſt degree z the diſpoſition of Swan, 
though ſavage, was leſs bloody, and ſomewhat tinQured 
with generals, Je doing ljubipe ts Off; to $7, tn 
he has not a great variety of characters. 
© Ofſan is very partial to the fair ſex. Even the daugh- 
ter of cruel Anuir, the ſiſter of the revengeful and bloody 
Starno, partakes not of thoſe diſagrecable characters ſo pe- 
culiar to her family. She is altogether tender and delicate, 
Homer, of all ancient poets, uſey the ſex with leaſt cerems- 
"M | BY 


| Avces between Swaran and the wife of Coggeullion, both of 
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NOTES (CHL. 45 
| 5 
ty. th cad eee ee inal debilihs 
abuſe of the modern; for to draw abuſe-inipfies the pol- 
ſeſſion of ſome merit. L 2 


4 Fingal, accorditig to the ado cardia 


kings, had retined to a hill alone, as he himſelf was to re- 
ſume the command of the army; the next day. 
might have ſome intelligence of the kitig's retiritig, which 
occaſions his requeſt to Swaran, to ſtab him; as he foreſaw 
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open battle. " . *y 
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After an ._ Malvina, the daughter of Toſcar, Ofia 

+ Proceeds to relate his own expedition to Fuarfed, an 
and of Scandinavia. Mal-orchol, king of Fuarfed, be- 
. Ing hard preſſed in war, by Tonthormod, chief of Sar- 
dronlo, (who had demanded, in vain, the daughter of 
Mal-orchol in marriage) Fingal ſent Offian to his aid. 
Oſfian, on the day after his arrival, came to battle with 
Ton-thormod, and took him priſoner. Mal-orchol offers. 
his daughter Oina-morul to Oſfian ; ; but he, diſcovering 
her paſſion for Ton-thormod, generouſly ſurrenders her to 
her lover, and brings about a reconciliation between the 
two kings. 


8 ales t the unconſtant ſun, over "Larmon' 
| graſſy hill; ſo paſs the tales of old, along 
my foul, by night. When bards are removed to 
| their place; when harps are hung in Selma's hall; 
then comes a voice to Oſſian, and awakes his ſoul. 
It is the voice of years that are gone : they roll be- 
fore me, with all their deeds. I ſeize the tales, as 
| they paſs, and pour them forth in ſong. Nor 3 
| troubled ſtream is the long of the king, it is like the 
riſing 
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riſing of muſic from Latha of the ſtrings. Lutha, 
of many ſtrings, not filent are thy ſtreamy rocks, 
when the white hands of Malvina move upon the 
harp, Light of the ſhadowy thoughts, that fly 
acroſs my foul, daughter of Toſcar of helmets, 
wilt thou not Hear the ſong! We call back; maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away: 85 
It was in the days of the king *; while * 
locks were young, that I marked Con- cathlin d, on 
high, from ocean's nightly wave. My courſe was 
towards the iſle of Fuarfed, woody dweller of 
ſeas. Fingal had ſent me to the aid of Mat-orchol; 
king of Fuarfed wild: for war was around him, 
and our fathers had met, at the feaſt,  - 
In Col-coiled; I bound my fails, and ſent my 
ſword to Mal-orchol of ſhells. He knew the ſig- 
nal of Albion, and the joy arofe. He came from 
his own high hall, and ſeized my hand in grief. 
« Why comes the race of heroes to a falling king? 
Ton-thormod of many ſpears is the chief of wavy 
dar- dronlo. He ſaw and loved my daughter whites 
boſomed Oina-morul. He ſought; I denied the 
mid; for our fathers had been foes. He came, 
with battle, to Fuarfed. My people are rolled 
way. Why comes the race of — 
king?“ EF! | 
Vor- IL . I come 


226 OINA-MORUL: : 
. r 
I come not, I ſaid, to look, like a boy, on the 
ſtrife. Fingal remembers Mal-orchol, and his hall 
for ſtrangers. From his waves, the warrior de- 
ſcended, on thy woody iſle. Thou wert no cloud 
before him. Thy feaſt was ſpread with ſongs, 
For this my ſword ſhall riſe; and thy foes perhaps 
may fail. Our friends are not forgot in their dau- 
ger, though diſtant is our land. 
"Son of the daring Trenmor, thy words are like 
the voice of Cruth-loda, when he ſpeaks, from his 
parting cloud, ſtrong dweller of the fky ! Many 
Have rejoiced at my feaſt ; but they all have for- 
got Mal-orchol. I have looked towards all the 
winds, but no white fails were ſeen. But ſteel © re- 
founds in my hall; and not the joyful ſhells. 
Come to my dwelling, race of heroes; dark-ſkirt- 
ed night is near. Hear the voice of _ from 
the maid of Fuarfed wild. 
"We went. On the harp aroſe the white hands 
of Oina-morul. She waked her own ſad tale, 
from every trembling ſtring. I ſtoed in filence; 
for bright in her locks was the daughter of many 
les. Her eyes were like two ſtars, looking for- 
ward through a rufhing ſhower. © The mariner 
marks them on high, and bleſſes the lovely beams 
With morning we ruſhed to battle, to Tormul! 
r:ſounding ſtream: the foe moved to the ſound 
| 0 
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of Tonthormod's boſly ſhield. From wing to 
wing the ſtrife was mixed. I met the chief of dar- 
dronlo. Wide flew his broken ſteel. 1- ſeized 
the king in fight, I gave his hand, bound faſt 
with. thongs, to Mal-orchol, the giver of ſhells, 
Joy roſe at the feaſt of Fuarfed, for the foe had 
failed. Ton- thormod turned his face ray, from 
Oina-morul of iſles, Þ— 

Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not forgot 
ſhalt thou paſs from me. A light ſhall dwell in 
thy ſhip. Oina- morul of flow-rolling eyes. She 
ſhall kindle gladneſs, along thy mighty... ſoul. 
Nor unheeded ſhall the maid move in Selma, 
through the dwelling of kings. 

In the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were half- 
cloſed in fleep. Soft muſic came to mine ear: it 
was like the riſing breeze, that whirls, at firſt, the 
thiſtle's beard ;, then flies, dark-ſhadowy, over the 
graſs. It was the maid of Fuarfed wild: the raiſed 
the nightly ſong ; for ſhe knew that my dan was 
a ſtream, that flowed at pleaſant ſounds, , 

Who looks, ſhe ſaid, from his rock, on occan's 
cloling miſt? His long locks, like the raven's 
ving, are wandering on the blaſt, . Stately are his 
ſteps in grief. The tears are in his eyes. His 
manly breaſt is heaving over his burſting ſoul, 
Retire, I am diſtant far; a wanderer in lands un- 

Fi 2 known. 


228 OINA-MORUL: | _ 
known, Though the Tace of kings are arvund 
me, yet my ſoul is dark. Why have our fathers 
been foes, Ton-thormod love of maids © 
Soft voice of the ſtreamy iſle, why doſt thou 
mourn by night: : the race of daring Trenmor arc 
not the dark ir in ſoul. Thou ſhalt not wander, by 
ſtreams unknown, blue eyed Oina- morul. With- 
in this boſom is a voice; it comes not to other 
ears; it bids Offian hear the hapleſs, in their hour 
of woe. Retire, ſoft ſinger by 1 ; Ton. hor 
mod ſhall not mourn on his roc. 
With morning I looſed the king. I gave the 
| long-haired maid.” 'Mal-orchol heard my words, 
in the midſt of his echoing halls. « King of Fuar: 
fed, wild, why ſhould 'Ton-thormod mourn ? He 
is of the race of heroes, and a flame in war 
Tour fathers have been foes, but now their dim 
ghoſts rejoice in death. They ſtretch their arms 
of miſt to the ſame ſhell in Loda. * Forget their 
rage, ye warriors, it was the cloud of other years. 
Such were the deeds of Offian, while yet his 
locks were young : though lovelineſs, with a robe 
of beams, clothed the daughter bf many iſles. We 
call back, Per of Lathe, the TR that u roll- 
ed _ | a 
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d Con-cathlis, ene What Rana 

ſo called of old is not eafily aſcertained. Some pow diſ- 

tinguiſh the pole-ſtar by that name. A ſong, which is fill 

in repute, among the ſea-faring part of the Highlanders, 

alludes to this paſſage of Offian. The author commends 

the knowledge of Oflian in ſea affairs, a merit, which, per- 

haps, few of ys qpoderns will allow him, or any in the age 

in which he lived. One thing is cerfain, that the Caledo- 

nians often made their way through the dangerous and 

tempeſtuous ſeas of Scandinavia; which is more, perhaps, 

than the more poliſhed nations, ſubſiſting in thoſe times, 

dared to venture. In eſtimating the degree of knowledge 

of arts among the ancients, we ought not to bring it into 

compariſon with the improvements of modern times. Our : 

atrantagesver them proceed more from gocident, thanany | 

merit of ours. | 
© There is a ſevere ſatire couched in this expreſſion, againſt | | | 

the gueſts of Mal-orchol. Had his feaſt been ftill ſpread, 


bis bad joy continued in his hall, his former paraſites would 
robe {MW not have failed to reſort to him. But as the time of feſti- * 
We ty was paſt, their attendance alſo ceaſed. The ſentiments 
roll: of a certain old bard are agrecable to this obſervation. He, 
29 poetically, compares a great man to a fire kindled in a de- 
135 lat place. « Thoſe that pay court to him, ſays he, are 


rolling large around him, like the ſmoke about the fire. 
This ſmoke gives the fire a great appearance at a diſtance, 
but 


$30 NOTES ON OINA-MORUL, 
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but it is but an empty vapour itſelf, and varying its form 
at every breeze. When the trunk, which fed the bre, i is 
conſumed, the ſmoke departs on all the winds. $0 the 
flatterers forſake their chief, when his power declines.” | 
have choſen to give a paraphraſe, rather than a tranſlation, 
of this paſſage, as the original is verboſe and frothy, not 
withſtanding the ſentimental merit of the author. He waz 
one of the leſs ancient bards, and their compoſitions are 
not nervous enough to bear a literal tranſlation. 
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| THE ARGUMENT. 

Fingal diſpatches Offian and Toſear to raiſe 4 ſtone, of the 
banks of the ſtream of Crona, to perpetuate the memory 
of a victory, which he had obtained in that place. When 
they were employed in that work, Car-ul, a neighbour- 
ing chief, invited them to a feaſt. They went: and Toſ- 
car fell deſperately in tove with Colna-dona, the daughter 
of Car- ul. Colna-dona became no lefs enamoured of 
Toſcar. An incident, at a bunting-party, brings r 
loves to a happy iſſue. 


OL- AMON * of troubled ſtreams, dark wan» 

derer of diſtant vales, I behold thy courſe, 
a trees, near Car- ul's echoing halls. There 
dwelt bright Colna-dona, the daughter of the 
king. Her eyes were rolling ſtars; her arms were 
white as the foam of ftreams. Her breaſt roſe 
flowly to ſight, like ocean's heaving wave. Her 
foul was a ſtream of light. Who, among the 
maids, was like the love of heroes ? 

Beneath the voice of the king, we moved to 
Crona d of the ſtreams, Toſcar.of graſſy Lutha, 
and Oſſian, young in fields. Three bards attend» 

ed 


232 corxa.nowd: 


ed with "TK Three boſly ſhields wer + borne 
before us: for we Were tö rear the ſtone, in me. 
mory of the paſt. By Crona's moſſy courſe, Fin- 
gal had ſcattered His foes: ht had rolled away the 
ſtrangers, like a troubled ſea. We came to the 
place of renown : from the mountains deſcended 
night. I tore an oak from its bill, and raiſed a 
flame on high. I bade my fathers to look down, 
from the clouds of their hall; for, at the fame of 
their race, they brighten in the wind. 

I took a ſtone from the ſtream, amidſt the ſong 
of bards. The blood of Fingal's foes hung curd- 
led in its 00ze. Beneath, I placed, at intervals, 
three boſſes from the ſhields' of foes, as roſe or fell 
the ſound of Ullin's nightly ſong. Toſcar laid a 
dagger in earth, a mail of ſounding ſteel. We 
raiſed the mould around the ſtone, and bade it 
ſpeak to other years. 

Oozy daughter of ſtreams, that now art reared 
on high, ſpeak to the feeble, O ſtone, after Sel- 
ma's race have failed! Prone, from the ſtormy 
night, the traveller ſhall lay him, by thy fide: thy 
whiſtling moſs ſhall ſound in his dreams ; the 
years that were paſt ſhall return, Battles riſe be- 
fore him, blue-ſhielded kings deſcend to war: the 
darkened moon looks from heaven, on the trou- 
bled field. He ſhall burſt, with morning, from 
dreams, 
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r and foe the tombs of warriors round. He | 
ſhall aſk about the ſtone, and the aged will reply, 
« This gray ſtone was raifed by Offian, a chief af 
other years l/ 

From © Col-amon came 3 7 8 Carcul, 5 
friend of ſtrangers: He bade us to the feaſt of 
kings, to the dwelling of bright Colna- dona. We 


vent to the hall of harps. There Car-ul brighten- 


ed between his aged locks, when he beheld - the 
ſons of his friends, like two young trees with thai 
leaves. TY: 

Sons of the nilgkity, he (aid, ye wing back the 


days of old, when. firſt I deſtended from waves, on 


Selma's ſtreamy vale, 1 purſued Duth- mocarglos, 
dveller of ocean $ Mil. Our fathgrs had how 
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along the ſea, and my fails were ſpread behind him. 
Night deceived me, on the deep. I came to the 
dwelling of kings, to Seima of high-boſomed maids. 

Fingal came forth with his bards, and Conloch, 
arm of death. I feaſted three days in the hall, and 
ſaw the blue eyes of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of 
heroes, light of Cormac's race. Nor forgot did my 


ſteps depart: the kings gave their ſhields to Car-ul : 


they hang, on. high, in Col-amon, in memory of 

the paſt.  Soris of the daring kings, ye bring back | 

the days of old. 
Vol. II. 
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. Car- ul placed the oak of feaſts. He took two 
boſſes from our ſhields.” He laid them in earth, 
beneath a ſtone, to ſpeak to the hero's race. 
cc When battle, faid the king, ſhall roar, and our 
ſons are to meet in wrath; my race ſhall look, per- 
haps, on this ſtone, when they prepare the ſpear. 
Have hot our fathers met in Peace, they will ſay 
and lay afide the ſhield ?” _ 

Night came down. In her- Jong Jordi moved 
the daughter of Car-ul. - Mixed with the harp - 
roſe the voice of white-armed Colna-dona. Tof- 
ear darkened in his place, before the love of he- 
roes. She came on his troubled ſoul, like a beam 
to the dark-heaving ocean: when it burſts from 2 
cloud, and brightens the foamy ſide of a wave d. 


With morning we awaked the woods; and hung 
forward on the path of the roes. They fell by 
their wonted ſtreams. We returned through Cro- 
na's vale. From the wood a youth came forward, 
with a ſhield and pointleſs ſpear. « Whence, ſaid 
Toſcar of Lutha, is the flying beam? Dwells there 
peace at Col-amon, round > Colns-Sons of 
1 3 


57 


no 
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By Col-amon of ſtreams, ſaid the youth, bright 


Colna- dona dwelt. She dwelt ; but her courſe is 
now in deſarts, with the ſon of the king; he that 
ſeized her ſoul as it wandered through the hall. | 

Stranger of tales, ſaid Toſcar, haſt thou marked 
the warrior's courſe? He muſt fall; give thou that 


boſſy ſhield ! In wrath he took the ſhield. Fair 


behind it heaved the breaſts of a maid; white as the 


boſom of a ſwan, rifing on ſwift-rolling waves. It 


was Colna-dona of hatps, the daughter of the king, 
Her e hadrolled on 1 and her love aroſe, 


NOTES ON. 
'COLNA- DONA. 


„lee A le the More Kongo. cuban nar - 
row river. - Car-ul, dark eyed. Col-amon, the reſidence of 
Car-ul, was in the neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, to- 
wards the ſouth. Car-ul ſeems to have been of the race of 
thoſe Britons, who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maia- 
tz, by the writers of Rome. Maiatz is derived from two 
Galic words, Moi, @ plain, and A1TICH, inhabitants ; ſo 
that the fignification of Maiatz is, the inhabitants of the 
plain country; a name given to the Britons, who were ſet- 
ted in the Low-lands, in contradiſtin&on” to the Caledo- 
nians, (i. e. CAEL-DON, the Gauls of the hills) who were 
poſſeſſed of the more mountainous divigpn of -North-Bri- 
Ain. 6 i ; ; ' 


Gg 3 d Crona, 


122 
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o erona, murmuring, was the naine of a ſihall ſtream 
which diſcharged irſelf in the river Carron. It is often men- 
tioned by Offian, and the ſeenes of many of his poemis are 
on its banks. The enemies, whom Fingal defeated here, 
are not mentioned. They were, probably, the provincial 
: Britons, That tract of country between the Firths of Forth 
And Clyde has deen, through all antiquity, famous for bat. 
tles and tencounters, between the different nations, who 
were poſſeſſed of North and South Britain. Stirling, a 
town fituated there, qerives, its name from that very cir- 
cumftance. It i is a corruption of the Gallic name, STRIL4, 
i. e. the hill, or rock of contention. . 

e The manners of the Britons and Caledonians were ſo 
ſimilar, in the days of Offian, that there can be no doubt, 
that they were originally the ſame people, and deſcended 
from thoſe Gauls who firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of South- 
Britain, and gradually migrated to the north. This hypo- 
theſis is more rational than the idle fables of ill informed ſe. 
nachies, who bring the Caledonians from diſtant countries, 
The bare opinion of Tacitus, (which, by-the-bye, was on- 
ly founded on a ſimilarity of the perſonal figure of the Ca- 
Jedonians to the Germans of his own time) though it has 
ftaggered ſome learned men, is not ſufficient to make us be- 
lieve, . that the ancient inhabitants of North -Britain were 2 
German colony. A diſcuſſion 'of a point like this might be 
curious, but could never be ſatisfactory. Periods ſo diſtant 
are ſo involved in obſcurity, that nothing certain can be now 
advaneed concerning them. The light which the Roman 
writers hold forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth, 
. through the darkneſs which has ſurrounded it. 
Here an epiſode is entirely loſt ; or at leaſt, handed down 
fo erben that it does not ot deſerve a place in the poem. 

. | TH 
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INTRODUCTION. 

One of the Fragments, of Ancient Poetry lately publiſhed, 
gives a different account of the death of Oſcar, the ſon 
of Oſſian. The tranſlator, though he well knew the more 
probable tradition concerning that hero, was unwilling to 
reject a poem, which, if not really of Offian's compoſi» 
tion, has much of his manner, and conciſe turn of ex: 
preſſion. A more correct copy of that fragmentggwhich 
has ſince come to the tranſlator's hands, has 
to correct the miſtake, into which a ſimilarity of names 
had led thoſe who handed down the poem by tradition, 
The heroes of the piece are Oſcar the ſon of Caruth, and 
Dermid the ſon of Diaran. Oſſian, or perhaps his unj- 
tator, opens the poem with a lamentation for Oſcar, and 
afterwards, by an eaſy tranſition, relates the ſtory of Of 
car the ſon of Caruth, who ſeems to have bore the ſume 
character, as well as name, with Oſcar the ſon of Offian. 
Though the tranſlator thinks he has good reaſon to reje 
the fragment as the compoſition of Offian, yet as it is, 
after all, ſtill ſomewhat doubtful whether it is or not, be 
bas here ſubjoined it. | | 


HY openeſt thou afreſh the ſpring of my 
grief, O ſon of Alpin, inquiring how Oc 
a ell? My eyes are blind with tears but memo- 


1 


| 0 f — —— — — — — . ; 
ry beams on my heart. How can I relate the 


che midſt of Nig courſe, when'clouds riſe froim th 


BI; fon of Alpin, the hero fell not harmleſs x 


thy hand, Thy ſpear was ſtained with the blood 
of thy friend. 


ſtained with the blood of the valiant: - 


| but Nergud and who to Dermid, but Oſcar! 
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mournful death of the head of the people l. Chief 
of the warriors, Oſcar, my ſon, ſhall I ſee thee no 
more! 4 like t 

He fell as the moon in a ſtorm ; as the ſun from spring 
ing 01 
and J 
Lach 


waſte of the waves, when the blackneſs of the ſtorm 
inwraps the rocks of Ardannider. I, like an a- 


cient oak on Morven, I moulder. alone in my place. Nor die 


of Ca 
the bl, 
flew h 


The blaſt hath lopped my branches away; and! 
tremble at the wings of the north. Chief of the 
, Oſcar, my ſon ! ſhall I ſee thee no more! 


the graſs of the field ; the blood of the mighty was 
on his ſword, and he travelled with death through d no 
the ranks of their pride. But Oſcar, thou ſon of 10m, 
Caruth, thou haſt fallen low! No enemy fell by{W"%9rd- 


Dermid and Oſcar were one: They 050 the 
battle together. Their friendſhip was ſtrong 2 
their ſteel; and death walked between them to the 
feld. They came on the foe like two rocks falling 
from the brows of Ardven. Their ap ory © were 


Ainted at their names. Who was e to . 


They 
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They killed mighty Dargo in the field; Dargo 
who never fled in war. His daughter was fair ay 


the morn 3 mild as the beam of night. Her eyes, 
lice two ſtars in a ſhower ; her breath, the gale of 
pring : her breaſts, as the new fallen ſnow float- 
ing on the moving heath. 'The warriors ſaw her, 
and loved; their 'fouls were fixed on the maid: 
Lach loved her as his fame; each muſt poſſeſs her, 


n an. 
place. Nor die. But her ſoul was fixed on Oſcar; the ſon 
and If Caruth was the youth of her love. She forgot 


the blood of her father; and loved the D _ 
ſlew him, | 
Son of PRE Laid Dera I love 0 Oſcar, 
love this maid. But her ſoul cleaveth unto thee; 
nd nothing can heal Dermid. - Here, pierce this 
dolom, Oſcar z. N me, my friend, with they” 
ſword. , 

My PRES? fon of Diaras, ſhall never be ſtained 
rith the blood of Dermid. 6h 
Who then is worthy to ſlay me, O Oſcar fon of 
aruth ? Let not my life paſs away unknown. Let 
tone but Oſcar ſlay me. Send me with honour to 
falling e grave, and let my death be renowned. 

were Dermid, make uſe of thy ſword; ſon of Diaran, 
rriors ield thy ſteel. + Would that I fell with thee ! that 
Ofar, by death came from the hand of Dermid ! 

14 . They 
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They fought by the brook of the mountain, 1 
the ſtreanis of Branno. Blood tinged the run 5. 
water, and curdled round the moſſy ſtones: I die 
ſtately Dermid fell; be fell, and fmiled in death, l 
And falleſt thou, ſon of Diaran, falleſt thou b bir 
Oſear's hand Dermid who never yielded in wa * 
thus do I ſee thee fall! He went, and returned i the 
| . the maid of his love; he nn. but ſhe perceiſii and 
ved his grief. 
| Why that gloom, ſon of Caruth ? what ſtadefÞ 
thy mighty ſoul ? V 


Though once renowned for the bow, 0 maid, 
| have loſt my fame. pixed on a tree by the bro 
of the hill, is #* ſhield of the valiant Gormi 
whom 1 flew in battle. I have waſted the day it 
vain, nor could my arrow pierce it. 

Let me try, fon of Caruth, the ſkill of Dargo 
daughter. My hands were taught the bow: n 
father delighted in my fkill. 

She went. He ftood behind the ſhictd. He 
arrow flew, and pierced his breaſt. _ 

Bleſſed be that hand of ſn6w; and bleffed th 
bow of yew | Who but the daughter of Dargo 1 
worthy to ſlay the ſon of Caruth ? Lay me in tl 
earth, my fair one; lay me by the ſide of Jermil 

Oſcar l the maid replied, I have the ſoul of th 

mighty Dargo. Well pleaſed I can meet deat 
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in, y ſorrow I can end. She pierced her white bo- 
unvinl bm with the ſteel: She fell z fire trembled ; and 
By the brook of the hill their graves are laid; 2 
birch's une qual ſhade covers their tomb. Oſten 
on their green earthen tombs the branchy fons of 
the mountain feed, when mid-day is all in x9 8 
and ſilence over all the hills, : 


_ 
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DISSERTATION + 
| CONCERNING THE | 


POEMS OF OSSIAN. 


"Lam hiſtory of thoſe: nations which originally poſſeſſed 
the north of Europe, is little known. Deſtitute of the uſe 
of letters, they themſelves had not the means of tranſmitting 
their great actions to remote poſterity. Foreign writers ſaw 
them only at a diſtance, and therefore their accounts are 
partial and indiſtinck. The vanity of the Romans induced 
them to confider the nations' beyond the pale of their em- 
pire as barbarians; arid conſequently their hiſtory unworthy 
of being inveſtigated. Some men, otherwiſe of great merit 
among ourſelves, give into this confined opinion, Having 
early imbibed their idea of exalted manners from the Greek 
and Roman writers, they ſcarcely ever afterwards had the 
fortitude to allow any dignity of character to any other an- 


cient people. 


Without derogating from the fame of Greece arid Rome, 
we may confider antiquity beyond the pale of their empire 
worthy of ſome attention. The nobler paffions of the mind 
never ſhoot forth more free and unreftrained than in theſe 
times we call barbarous. That irregular manner of life, 
and thoſe manly purſuits from which barbarity takes its 


name, are highly favourable to a ſtrength of mind unknown 
in poliſhed times. In advanced ſociety the characters of 
men are more uniform and diſguiſed, The human paſſions 
he in ſome degree concealed behind forms, and artificial 
; mannen; 


manners; and the powers of the ſoul, without an opportys 
nity of exerting them, loſe their vigour. The times of re- 
gular government, and poliſhed manners, are therefore to hq 
wiſhed for by the feeble and weak in mind. An unſettled 
ſtate, and thoſe convulſions which attend it; is the proper 
field for an exalted character, and the exertion of great 
parts. Merit there riſes always ſuperior no fortuitous 
event can raiſe the timid and mean into power. To thoſe 
who look upon antiquity in this light, it is an agreeable pro- 
aer 
tions to their ſource. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Colic fiates, in dhe north of Ro- 


rope, is beyond. the reach af their written annals. The 


traditions and ſongs to which they truſted their kiſtory, 
were loſt, or altogether corrupted in their revolutions ang 
migrations, which were ſo frequent and univexſal, that ns 


kingdom in Europe is now poſſeſſed by its original inhabi- 
tants. Societies were formed, and kingdoms erected, from 


ene 
ledge of their own origin. 

Tee ande dn depended. noun; d 
a people, from all time free of intermixture with foreigners, 
We are to look for theſe among the mountains and inacceſ- 
ible parts of a conntry.: places, on account of their bar- 
renneſs, uninviting to an enemy, or whpſe natural ſtrength 
enabled the natives to repel invaſions. Such are the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains of Scotland. We, accordingly, find, 
that they differ materially from thoſe who poſſeſs the low 
and more fertile part of the kingdom. Their language is 
pure and original, and their manners are thoſe of an ancient 
and unmixed race of men. Conſcious of their own antiqui- 
ty, they long deſpiſed others, as a new and inixed people, 
As they lived in a country only fit for paſture, they were 


Teo 
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free of that toil and bufineſs, which engroſs the attention of 
a commercial people. Their amuſement confiſted in hear. 
ing or repeating their ſongs and traditions, and theſeſintite. 
ly turned on the antiquity of their nation, and the exploits 
of their forefathers. It is no wonder, therefore, that there 
are more remains of antiquity among them, than among 
E any other people in Europe. Traditions, however, con- 
cerning remote periods, are only to be regarded, in ſo far 
as they co-incide with cotemporary writers of undoubted 
credit and veracity. 

No writers began their accounts from a more early pe- 
riod, than the hiftorians of the Scots nation. Without re- 
cords, or even tradition itſelf, they give a- long liſt of at- 
cient kings, and a detail of their tranſactions, with a ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs. One might naturally ſuppoſe, that, when 
they had no authentic annals, they ſhou'd,; at Ie aſt, have re- 
courſe to the traditiphs of their country, and have reduced 
them into a regular ſyſtem of hiſtory. ' Of both they ſeem 
to have been equally deſtitute. Born in the low country, 
and ſtrangers to the ancient language of their nation, they 
contented themſelves with copying from one another, and 
| retailing the ſame fictions; in a new colour and dreſs. 
John Fordun was the firſt who collected thoſe fragments 
of the Scots hiſtory, which had eſcaped the brutal policy 
of Edward I. and ceduced them into order. His accounts 
in ſo far as they concerned recent tranſactions, deſerved 
- credit: beyond a certain period, they were fabulous and un- 
ſatisfactory. Some time before Fordun wrote, the king of 
England, in a letter to the Pope, had run up the antiquity 
of his nation to à very remote æra. Fordun, poſſeſſed af 
all the national prejudice of the age, was unwilling that bi 
country ſhould: yield, in point of antiquity, to a people, 
then its rivals and enemies. — of annals in Scotland, 


N a 1 be 


gratio 
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he had recourſe to Ireland; which? according to the vulgar 
errors of the times, was reckoned the firſt habitation of the 
Scots. He found, there, that the Iriſh bards had carried 
their pretenfions to antiquity as high, if not- beyond any 
nation in Europe. It was from them he took thoſe impro. 
bable fictions, which form the firſt part of his hiſtory. 

The writers that ſucceeded Fordun implicitly followed 
his ſyſtem, though they ſometimes. varied from him in their 
relations of particulat tranſactions, and the order of ſucceſs 
fon of their kings. As they had no new lights, and were, 
equally with him, unacquainted with the traditions of their 
country, their hiſtories contain little information concern» | 
ing the origin of the Scots. Even Buchanan himſelf, ex- 
cept the elegance and vigour of his ſtyle, has very little to 
recommend him. Blended with political prejudices, he 
ſeemed more anxious to turn the fictions of his predeceffors 
to his own purpoſes, than to detect their miſrepreſentations, 
or inveſtigate truth amidſt the darkneſs which they had 
thrown round it. It therefore appears, that little can be 
collected from their own hiſtorians, Concerwng the firſt mi» 
gration of the Scots into Britain. 

That this iſland was peopled from Gaul b of no 
doubt. Whether colonies cane afterwards from the north 
of Europe is a matter of mere ſpeculation, When South- 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans, the uncog- 
quered nations to the north of the province were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Caledonians. From their very name, it 
appears, that they were of thoſe Gauls, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves originally of Britain. It is compounded of two 
Celtic words, Cael fignifying Ce/ts, or Gaul:, and Oan, or 
Don a hill ; fo that Cael- don, or Caledonians, is as much as 
to ſay, the Celts of the bill country. The Highlanders to this 
day, call themſelves, Cael, their language Gaelic or Galic, 
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and their country Caeldoch, which the Romans ſoftened in 
to Caledonia. This, of itſelf, is ſufficient to demonſtrate, 
that they are the genuine deſcendents af the ancient Caleds. 
nians, and not a pretended colony of Scots, who ſettled. fir 
In the north, in the third or fourth century. 

From the double meaning of the word Cael, which figni 


nes ftrangers, as well as Gaul, or Celts ſome have imagined, 


that the anceſtors of the Caledonians were of a different 
zace from the reſt- of the Britons, and that they received 
their name upon that account. This opinion, ſay they, i 
ſupported by Tacitus, who, from ſeveral circumſtances, 
concludes that the Caledonians were of German extraction. 
A diſcuſſion of a point ſo intricate, at this diſtance of time, 
could neither be ſatisfactory nor important. 

Towards the latter end of the third, and beginning of 
the fourth century, we meet with the Scots in the north. 
Porphyrius * makes the firſt mention of them about that 
time. As the Scots were not heard of before that period, 
moſt writers ſuppoſed them to have been a colony, newly 


come to Britain, and that the Pi&s were the only genuine 


deſcendents of the ancient Caledonians. This miſtake 1s 
eaſily removed. The Caledonians, in proceſs of time, be 

came naturally divided into tyyo diſtinct nations, as veſſel 
fing parts of the country, entirely different in their nature 
and ſoil. The weſtern coaſt of Scotland is hilly and barren; 
towards the caſt the country is plain, and fit for tillage. 
The inhabitants of the mountains, a roving and uncor- 
trouled race of men, lived by feeding of cattle, and what 
they. killed in hunting. Their employment did not fi 


them to one place. They removed from one heath to ano 


ther, as ſuited beſt with their convenience or inclination. 
Per were not, nn improperly called, by ther 
©  neighbows 

"ik. n ad Cteſiphon. | 
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zighbours SCv1TE or the evandering nation ; which is evi- 
dently the origin of the Roman name of Scoti. 

On the other hand, the Caledonians, who poſſelled the 
eaſt coaſt of Scotland, as the diviſion of the country was 
plain and fertile, applied themſelves to agriculture and rai- 
fing of corn. It was from this, that the Galic name of the 
pid proceeded; for they are called, in that language, 
Cruithnich, i. e. the wheat or corn-eaters. As the Pits 
lived in a country fo different in its nature from that pot 
ſeſſed by the Scots, ſo their national character ſuffered 2 
material change. Unobſtruted by mountains, or lakes, 
their communication with one another was free and fre- 
quent. Society, therefore, became ſooner eſtabliſhed a- 
mong them, than among the Scots, and, conſequently, they 
were much ſooner governed by civil magiſtrates and laws. 
This, at laſt, produced ſo great a difference in the manners 
of the two nations, that they began to forget their com- 
mon origin, and almoſt continual quarrels and animoſities 
ſubliſted between them. Theſe animoſities, after ſome ages, 
ended in the ſubverſion of the Pictiſn kingdom, but not in 
the total extirpation of the nation, according to moſt of the 
Scots writers, who ſeemed to thitik it more for the honour 
of their countrymen to annihilate, than reduce a rival peo- 
ple under their obedience. It is certain, however, that the 
very name of the Picts was loſt, and thoſe that remained 
were ſo completely incorporated with their conquerors, 
that they ſoon loſt all memory of their own origin. 

The end of the Pictiſſi government is placed fo near that 


period, to which authentic annals reach, that it is matter 
of wonder, that we have no monuments of their language 


er hiſtory remaining. This favours the fyſtem I have laid 
down. Had they originally been of a different race from 
the Scots, their language of courſe would be different. 
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The contrary is the caſe. The names of places in the Pig. Ir 
iſh dominions, and the very names of their kings, which Bri 
are banded down to us, are of Galic original, which is a = 
eotivincing proof, that the two nations Were, of old, one il ef 
and the ſame, and only divided into two governments, by a 
the effect which their ituation had upon the genius of the ar 
; ed 1 
people. 
The name of Pits was, perhaps, given by the Romans b 


to the Caledonians who poſſeſſed the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, 
from their painting their bodies. This circumſtance made 
ſome imagine, that the Picts were of Britiſh extract, and a 
different race of men from the Scots. That more of the 
Britons, who fled northward from the tyranny of the Ro- 
mans, ſettled in the low country of Scotland, than among 
the Scots of the mountains, may be eafily imagined, from 
the very nature of the dountry. It was they who introdu- 
ced painting among the Picts. From this circumſtance 
\Proceeded the name of the latter, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Scots, who never had that art among them, and from 
the Britons, who diſcontinued it after the Roman conqueſt. 

The Caledonians, moſt certainly, acquired a conſiderable 
knowledge in navigation, by their living on a coaſt interſed- 
ed with many arms of the ſea, and, in iflands, divided, one 
from another, by wide and dangerous firths. It is, there- 
fore, highly probable, that they, very early, found their 
way to the north of Ireland, which is within fight of their 
own country. That [reland. was firſt peopled from Britain 
is certain. The vicinity of the two iſlands ; the exact cot. 
reſpondence of the ancient inhabitants of both, in point df 
manners and language, are ſufficient proofs, even if we had 
not the teſtimony of authors of undoubted veracity * to 
confirm it. The abettors of the moſt romantic ſyſtems © 
ki 
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88. fiſh antiquities allow it; but they-place the colony from 

Britain in an improbable and remote æra. I ſhall eaſily ad - 

unn, that the colony of the Firbolg, confeſſedly the Belgie 

of Britain, ſettled in the ſouth if Ireland, before the Cue, 

or Caledonians, diſcovered the north: but it is not at all 

of the Ry, CGI e NT 
ed many centuries before the Chriſtian era. * 

Oſſian, in the poem of Temora, [Book II.) e e. 


$4 fiderable light on this ſubject. His accounts agree ſo well 
| 2 with what the ancients have delivered; concerning the firſt 
| Rs population and inhabitants of Ireland, that every unbiaſed 
2 5 perſon will confeſs them more probable, than the legends | 
ne Ro. handed down, by tradition, in that country. From him, 
—_ it appears, that, in the days of Trathal, grandfather to Fin- 
Wi. gal, Ireland was poſſeſſed by twb nations ;-the Firbolg or 
WY Belgæ of Britain, who inhabited the ſouth, and the Caet, 
: m_ 0 paſſed. over from Caledonia and the Hebrides to Ulſter, 
* The two nations, as is uſual among an unpoliſhed and late. 
n den „ ttled people, were divided into {mall dynaſties, ſubje® 


to petty kings, or chiefs, independent of one another. In 
this fituation, it is probable, they continued long, without 


thar, Lord of Atha, a country in Connaught, the moſt po- 
tent chief of the Firbolg, carried away Conlama, the daugli- 
ter of Cathmin, a chief of the Cael, who poſſeſſed Ulſter. 
Conlama had been betrothed, ſome time before, to Tar. 
loch, a chief of their own nation. Turloch reſented the 
afromt offered him by Crothar, made an -irruption"into 
connaught, and killed Cormul, the brother of Crothar, 
who came to oppoſe his progreſs. Crothar himſelf then 
took arms, and either killed or expelled Turloch. © The 
war, upon this, became general, between the two nations: 
and the Cael were reduced to the laſt extremity, In this 

Vor. II. "1i... fan 


any material revolution in the ſtate of the iland, Uni cr. 
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ven, who ſent his brother Conar, already famous for his have t 
_ great exploits,- to their relief. Conar, upon his arrival in Om 
Ulſter, was choſen king, by the unanimous conſent of the gratio! 
Caledonian tribes, who poſſeſſed that country. The vn ed 
was renewed with great vigour and ſucceſs; but the Firbaꝶ WI of the 
appear to have been rather repelled than ſubdued. In fuc- WM their ! 
oeeding reigns, we learn from epiſodes in the ſame poem, 
that the chiefs of Atha made ſeveral efforts to become mo- 
narchs of Ireland, and to expel the race of Conar. 
Jo Conar ſucceeded his ſon Cormac, C Book III.] who 
appears to have reigned long. In his latter days he ſeems 
td have been driven to tie laſt extremity, by an inſurreRion 
of the Firbolg, who ſupported the pretenſions of the chich 
of Atha to the Iriſh- throne. Fingal, who then was very 
young, came to the aid of Cormac, totally defeated- Colc- 
ulla, chief of Atha, and-re-eſtabltiſhed* Cormac in the fole 
poſſeſſion of all Ireland. [ Book IV. J. It was then he fel 
in love with, and took to wife, Ros-crana; the daughter df 
Cormac, who was the mother of Oſſian. 
Cormac was ſucceeded in the Iriſh throne by his ſor; 
Cairbre;. Cairbre:by- Artho,- his ſon, who was the father of 
that Cormac, in whoſe minority the invaſion of Swaran 
happened, which is-the ſudject of the poem of Fingal. The' 
family of Atha who had not relinquiſhed their pretenſions 
to the Iriſn throne; rebelled in the minority of Cormac, de- 
feated his adherents, and murdered him in the palace of 
Temora. [ Book I.] Cairbar, lord of Atha, upon this, 
mounted the throne. His ufurpation ſoon ended with his 
life ; for Fingal made an expedition into Ireland, and re- 
ſtored, after various viciſſitudes of fortune, the family f 
Conar to the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. This war is the 
aubje& of Temora; the events, though certainly heighter- 
: | ech 
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ed, and embelliſhed by poetry, ſeem, notwithſtanding, ts 
have their foundation in true hiſtory., 


rered ſome important facts, concerning the-firſt ſettlement 
of the Firbolg, or Belge of Britain, in that kingdom, under 
their leader Larthon, who was anceſtor to Cairbar and 
Cathmor, who ſucceſſively mounted the Iriſh throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the ſon of Artho. I forbear to trans 
ſcribe the paſſage, on account of its length. (Book VILJ 
It is the ſong of Fonar, the bard towards the latter end af 
the ſeventh book of Temora. As the generations from 
Larthon to Cathmor, to wham the epiſode is addreſſed, are 
not marked, as are thoſe of the family of Conar, the firſt 
king of Ireland, we can form no judgment of the time of 
the ſettlement of the Firbolg. It is, however, probable, it 
was ſome time before the Cael, or Caledonians, ſettled in 
Vier. One important fad may be gathered frontzbis hif- 
tory of Oſſian, that the Iriſh had no king before the latter 
end of the firſt century. Fingal lived, it is certain, in the 
third century; ſo Conar, the firſt monarch of the lriſh, 
who was his grand-uncle, cannot be placed farther back 
than at the cloſe of the firſt, The eſtabliſhing of this fact, 
Jays, at once, aſide the pretended antiquities of the Scots 
mmm 
give us for a millennium before, | 

Of the affairs of Scotland, it is certain, nothing can be 
depended upon, prior to the reign of Fergus, the ſon of 
Erc, who lived in the fifth century, The true hiſtory of 
keland begins ſomewhat later than that period. Sir James 
Ware, * who was indefatigable in his reſearches after the 
r Edo 0H HOI Hs 1245 


” TY - * romancey 
* War, de antiq. Hybern. pre. p. 2. 


| Offian' bas not only preſerved the hiftory of the firſt mi · 
gration of the Caledonians inte Ireland, but has alſo deli- 
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romance, all that is related of the ancient Iriſh, before thy 
time of St Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire. It is from 
this conſideration, that he begins his hiſtory at the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity, remarking, that all that is delivered 
down, concerning the times of Paganiſm, were tales of late 
invention, ſtrangely mixed with anachroniſms and inconfil. 
tencies. Such being the opinion of Ware, who had colled- 
ed with uncommon induſtry and zeal, all the real and pre- 
tendedly ancient manuſeripts, concerning the hiſtory of bis 
country, we may, on his authority, reject the improbable 
and ſelf· condemned tales of Keating and O'Flaherty. Cre- 
dulous and puerile to the laſt degree, they have diſgraced 
the antiquities they meant to eſtabliſh. It is to be wiſhed, 
that ſoine able Iriſhman, who underſtands the language and 
records oſ his country, may redeem, ert it is too late, the 
genuine anjlquitics 1 n , Bom the ang of theſe idle 
fabuliſts. i 
By comparing the hiſtory — by c Ofſan with the 
8 of the Scots and Iriſn writers, and, by afterwards 
examining both by the teſt of the Roman authors, it is eaſy to 
diſcover which is the moſt probable. Probability is all that 
can be eſtabliſhed on the authority of tradition, ever du- 
| bious and uncertain. But when it favours the hypotheſis 
laid down by cotemporaty writerg of undoubted veracity, 
ard, as it were, finiſhes the figure of which they only drew 
the out-lines, it ought, in the judgment of ſober reaſon, to 
be preferred to accounts framed in dark and diſtant periods, 
with little judgment, and upon no authority. 
Concerning the period of more than a century, which in 
tervenes between Fingal and the reign of Fergus, the ſon of 
Erc or Arcath, tradition is dark and contradictory. Some 
trace up the family of Fergus to a ſon of Fingal of that 
* * makes a W an in Offian's poems. 
. = The 
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The three elder ſons of Fingal, Offian, Fillan, and Ryno, 
dying without ifſue,: the ſucceſſion, of courſe, devolved u- 
pon Fergus, the fourth ſon and his poſterity. This Fergus, 
fay ſome traditions, was the father of Congal, whoſe fon 
was Arcath, the father of Fergus, properly called the firſt 
king of Scots, as it was in his time the Cael, who poſſeſſed 
the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, began to be diſtinguiſhed by 
foreigners, hy the name of Scots. From thence forward, 
the Scots and Picts as diſtinct nations, became obʒects of 
attention to the hiſtorians of other countries. The internal 
ſtate of the two Caledonian kingdoms has always continued, 
and ever muſt remain, in obſcurity and fable. 

It is in this epoch we muſt fix the beginning of the decay 
of that ſpecies of heroiſm, which ſubſiſted in the days of 
Oſſian. There are. three ſtages in human ſociety. The 
firſt is the reſult of conſanguinity, and the natural affeftion 
of the members of a family to one another. The ſecond 
begins when property is eſtabliſhed, and men enter into aſ- 
ſociations for mutual defence, againſt the invaſions and in- 
Juſtice of neighbours. Mankind ſubmit, in the third, to 
certain laws and ſubordinations of government, to which 
they truſt tke fafety of their perſons and property. As the 
firſt is formed on nature, ſo, of courſe, it is the moſt difin- 
tereſted and noble. Men, in the laſt, have leiſure to culti- 
vate the mind, and to reſtore it, with reflection, ta a pri- 
meval dignity of ſentiment. The middle ſtate is the re- 
gion of complete barbariſm and ignorance. Aboat the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, the Scots and Pits were ad- 
vanced into the ſecond ſtage, and, conſequently, into thoſe 
circumſcribed ſentiments, which always diſtinguiſh barba- 
rity, The events which ſoon after happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend their national 


character. 
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About the year 426, the Romans, on account of domi 
tic commetions, entirely forſook Britain, finding it impot 
dle to defend ſo diſtant a frontier. The Picts and Scotz 


ſeizing this favourable opportunity, made i 


the deſerted province. The Britons, enervated by the fl 


into 


very of ſeveral centuries, and thoſe vices, which are inſeps. 
rable from an advanced ftate of civility, were not able to 
withſtand the impetuous, though irregular attacks of a bar. 
barous enemy. In the utmoſt diſtreſs, they applied to their 
old maſters, the Romans, and (after the unfortunate ftate 
of the empire could not ſpare aid) to the Saxons, a nation 
equally barbarous and brave, with the enemies of whom 
they were ſo much afraid. Though the bravery of the Sax- 
ans repelled the Caledunian nations for a time, yet the lat- 
ter found means to extend themſelves, confiderably, towards 
the fouth. It is, in this period, we muſt place the origin 
of the arts of civil life among the Scots. The ſeat of go- 
vernment was removed from the mountains to the plain and 
more fertile-provinces of the ſouth, to be near the common 


enemy, in'caſe of ſudden incurhong. 


Inſtead of roving through unfrequented wilds, in ſearch 
of fubſiſtence, by means of hunting, men applied to agri- 
culture, and raifing of corn. This manner of life was the 


firft means of changing the national character. 


The next 


thing which contributed e ee er 


ſtrangers. 


In the countries which the Scots — ons th 
Britons, it is probable the moſt of the old inhabitants re- 
mained. Theſe incorporating with the conquerors, taught 
them agriculture, and other arts, which they themſelves had 
received from the Romans, The Scots, however, in num» 
ber as well as power, being the moft predominant, retained 

All their language, and as many of the cuſtoms of their an. 
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teffors, as ſuited with the nature of the country they paſs 
ſed; Even the unjon of the two'Caledonian' kingdom 
ad not much affect the national character. Being origingly 
y deſcended from the ſame ſtock, the manners of the Pity” 
and Scots were as ſimilar as the different natures; of the” 
countries they poſſeſſed permitted: * 

What brought about a tatab change in the genius of the 
Scots nation, was their wars, and other tranſaQtions with 
the Sarons. Several counties in the ſduth of Scotland were 
alternately poſſeſſed by the two nations. They were ceded 
in the ninth age, to the Scots, and, it is probable, that moſt 
of the Saxons remained ih poſſeſfion of their lands. Du- 
ring the ſeveral conqueſts and revolutions in England, ma- 
ny fled, for refuge, into Scotland, to avoid the oppreſſion” 
of foreigners, or the tyranny of domeftic ufurpers; in ſo- 
much, that the Saxon race formed perhaps near one half of 
the Scottiſh kingdom,” The Saxon manners and language 
daily gained ground, on the tongue and cuſtoms of the an- 
cent Caledonians, till, at laſt, the latter were entirely le- 
-ated to inhabitants of the mountains, who were flilt u 
mixed with ſtrangers. _ | f 

It was after the acceſſion of territory which the Scots re- 
ceived, upon the retreat of the Romans from Britain, that 
the inhabitants of the Highlands were divided into clans. 
The king, when he kept his court in the mountains, was 
eonfidered, by the whole nation, as the chief of their blood. 
Their ſmall number, as well the preſence of their prince, 
prevented thoſe diviſions, which, afterwards fprang forth 
into ſo many ſeparate tribes. When the ſeat of government 
vas removed to the ſouth, thoſe who remained in the High- 
lands were, of courſe, neglected. They naturally formed 
themſelves into ſmall ſocieties, independent of one another. 
Rach ſociety, had its own regulus,. who either was, or in the 

fucceſhow 
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ſacceifion of a few generatipiis; was regarded as chief of 
their blood. "The nature of the country favoured an inf; 
tution of this ſort. A few rallies, divided fron orie ano. 
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ther by extenſive” heiths and impaſſible mountaids, form 
the face of the Highlands. In thefe vallies the chiefs fixed 
their reſidence. Round them, and almoſt within ſight of 
their WAY A were the Res of their relations and 
dependents, "* + & 

The ſeats of the nge chiefs were velther Aerea 
nor inconvenient. Surrounded with mountains and hanging 
woods, they were covered from theinclemency of the weather, 
Near them generally ran a pretty large river, which diſchar. 
ging itſelf not far off, into an arm of the ſea, or extenſive 
lake, ſwarmed with variety of fiſh. The woods were ſtock- 
ed with wild-fowl; and the heaths and mountains behind 
them were the natural ſcat of the red-· deer and roc. If we 
may make allowance for the backward ſtate of agriculture, 


the valtice were not unfertile ; affording, if not all the con- 


at leaft the neceſfaries of life. Here the chief 
the ſupreme judge and law-giver of his own people; 
but his ſway was neither ſevere nor unjuſt. As the popu- 
lace regarded him as the chief of their blood, ſo he, in re- 
turn, conſidered them as members of his family. His eom- 
mands, therefore, though abfolute and decifive, partook 
more of the authority of a father, than of the rigour of : 
judge. Though the whole territory of the tribe was conſ- 
dered as the property of the chief, yet his vaflals made bin 
no other conſideration for their lands than fervices, neither 
_ burdenſome nor frequent. As he ſeldom went from home, 
he was at no expence. His table was ſupplied by his own 
herds, and what his numerous attendants killed in hunting. 

In this rural kind of magnificence, the Highland chich 
bred, PRONE At a diſtance from the feat of g- 
| . vernmenh 
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country, they were free and independent. As they had 
little communication with ſtrangers; the cuſtoms of their 
anceſtors remained among them, and their language retain- 
ed its original purity. Naturally fond of military fame, 
and remarkably attached to the memory of their anceſtors, 
they delighted in traditions and ſongs; concerning the ex- 
ploits of their nation, and eſpecially of their own particular 
families. A ſucceſfion of bards was retained i in every clan, 
to hand down the memorable actions of their forefathers. 
As the #ra of Fingal, on account of Offian's poems, was 
the moſt remarkable, and his chiefs the moſt renowned. 
names in tradition, the bards took care to place one of 
them in the genealogy of every great family, The part of 
the poems, whieh concerned the hero who was regarded as 
anceſtor, was preſerved, as an authentic record of the an- 
tiquity of the family, and was delivered down, from race 
to race, with wonderful exactneſs. 

The bards themſelves, in the mean time, were not idle. 
They erected their immediate patrons into heroes, and ce- 
kbrated them in their ſongs. As the circle of their know- 
kdge was narrow, their ideas. were confined 1 in proportion. 
A few happy expreſſions, and the matmers they repreſent, 
may pleaſe thoſe who underſtand the language their ob- 
ſcurity and inaceuracy would diſguſt in a tranſlation. It was 
chiefly for this reaſon, that 1 kept wholly to the compoſi- 
tions of Offian, in my former and preſent publication. As 
he acted in a more extenſive ſphere, his ideas are more 
noble and univerfal ;' neither has he fo many of thoſe pecu- 
karities which are only underftood in a certain period or 
country. The other bards have their beanties, but not in 
that ſpeci&s of compoſitic on in which Offian excels. Their 
mymes, only calculated to kindle a martial ſpirit among 
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the- - vulgar, afford very little pleaſure to genuine taſte, 
This obſervation only regards their poems of the heroic 
kind; in every other ſpecies of poetry they are mare ſuc- 
ceſsful. They expreſs the tender melancholy of deſpond. 
ing love, with irreſiſtible fimplicity and nature. So well 
adapted are the ſounds of the words to the ſentiments; that, 
even without any knowledge of the language, they pierce 
and diſſolve the heart. Succeſsful love is expreſſed with 
peculiar tenderneſs and elegance. In all their compoſitions, 
except the heroic, which was ſolely calculated to animate 
the vulgar, they give us the genuine language of the heart, 
without any of thoſe affected ornaments of phraſeology, 
which, though intended to beautify ſentiments, diveſt them 
of their natural force. The ideas, it is confeſſed, are too 
local, to be admired, i in another language; to thoſe: who 
are acquainted with the manners they reprefent, and the 
ſcenes they deſcribe, they muſt afford the higheſt pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction. 

It was the locality of his deſcription and ſentiment) that, 
probably kept Offian fo long in the obſcurity of an almoſt 
toft language. His ideas, though remarkably proper for 
the times in which he lived, are ſo contrary to the preſent 
advanced ſtate of ſociĩety, that more than a common me- 
diocrity of taſte is required, to reliſh his poems as they de- 
ſerve. Thoſe who alone were capable to make à tranſla- 
tion were, no doubt, conſcious of this, and choſe rather 
to admire their poet in ſecret, than ſee him n with 
coldneſs, in an Engliſh . 

Theſe were long my own ſentiments, and aecordingly, 
my firſt tranſlations, from the Galic, were merely acciden- 
tal. The publication, which ſoon after followed, was ſo 
well received, that I was obliged to promiſe to my friends 
à larger collection. In a journey through the Highlands 
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and iſles, and, by the affiftance of correſpondents, ſince 1 
left that country, all the genuine remains of the works of 
Oſlian have come to my hands. In the preceding volume 
complete poems were only given. Unfipiſhed and imper- 
ſect poems were purpoſely omitted; even ſome pieces were 
rejected on account of their length, and others, that they 
might not break in upon that thread of connection, which 
ſubliſts in the leſſer compoſitions, ſubjoined to | Fingal. 
That the comparative merit of pieces was not gegarded, iy 
the ſelection, will readily appear to thaſe who ſhall read, 
attentively, the preſent colleQion. It is animated with the 
ame ſpirit of poetry, and the ſame ſtrength of ſentiment ip 
ſuſtained throughout. 4 $4 

The opening of the poem of Temora' made its appeat® 
ance in the firſt collection of Oſſian's works. The ſecond 
book, and ſeveral other epiſodes, have only fallen into-my 
hands lately. The ſtory of the poem, with which'T had 
been long acquainted, enabled me to reduce the broken 
members of the piece into the order in which they now ap- 
pear, For the eaſe of the reader, I have divided myſelf in- 
to books, as I had done before with the poem of Fingal. 
As to the merit of the poem T ſhall not anticipate the 
judgment of the public. My impartiality might he ſuſpect- 


ed, in my accounts of a work, which, in ſome meaſure, is 


become my own. If the poem of Fingal met with the ap- 
plauſe of perſons of genuine taſte, I ſhould = ww that 
Temora will not diſpleaſe them. 10 
But what renders Temora infinitely more valuable than 
Fingal, is the light it throws on the hiſtory of the times. 
The firſt population of Ireland, its firft kings, and ſeveral 
circumſtances, which regard its connection of old with the 
louth and north of Britain, are preſented to us, In ſeveral 
cpilodes. The ſubject and cataſtrophe of the poem are 
K k 2 founded 
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founded; upon facts, which regarded the firſt peopling gf 
that country, and the-conteſts between the two Britiſh na- 
tions, which originally inhabited it. In a preceding par 
of this Diſſertation, I- have ſhewn how ſuperior the proba. 
bility of Offian's traditions is to the undigeſted fictions of 
the Iriſh bards, and the more recent and regular legends of 
both Iriſh and Scottiſh hiſtoriang. I mean not to give el. 
fence to the abetters of the high antiquities of the two ga- 
tions, though I have all along expreſſed my doubts, con- 
cerning the veracity and abilities of thoſe who deliver down 
their ancient hiſtory, For my own part, I prefer the ns. 
tional fame, ariſing from a few certain facts, to the legen- 
dary and uncertain annals of ages of remote and obſcure 
antiquity, No kingdom now eſtabliſhed in Europe, can 
pretend to equal antiquity with that of the Scots, even ac- 
carding to my ſyſtem, ſo that it is altogether n to 
fix their origin a fictitious millennium before. | 

Since the publication of the poems — he in the firſt 
volume, many inſinuations have been made, and doubts 
ariſen, concerning their, authentieity, I ſhall, probably, 
hear more of the ſame kind after the preſent poems ſhall 
make their appearance. Whether theſe ſuſpicions are ſug- 
geſted by prejudice, or are only the effects of ignorance of 


facts, I ſhall nat pretend to determine. To me they give. 


no concern, as I have it always in my power ta remove 
them. An ipcredulity of this kind is natural to perſons, 
who confine all merit to their own age and country, 
Theſe are generally the weakeſt, as well as the moſt igno- 
rant, of the people. Indolently confined to a place, their 
jdeas axe narrow and circumſoribed. It is ridiculous enough 
to ſee ſuch people as. theſe are, branding their anceſtors, 
waere of decdorigns dae me 


en 
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1 Nas with more propriety. N rae Soy fre eee 
part As vrejudiet is atFajs the efie@vafiyvotines; Meuse 
bbs. Ins, the men of true taſte, deſpiſe and: diliiſs'#: If the 


poetry is good, and the- characters natural and firiking,” to 


ds of Ml them it is à matter of indifference, this he 

e ol were born in the little village of Angles ia Jutland, or na- 
Ha- tives of the barren heaths of Caledonia. That honour 
Con- which nations derive frqm anceſtors, wonthy, or veriowddd; 


is merely ideal. It may buoy up the minds of individuals, 
but it contributes very little to their importance” in the eyes 
of others. But of all thoſe prejudices which are incident 
to narrow minds, that which meaſures the merit of per- 
formarices by the vulgar opinion, concerning the "country 
which produced them, is certainly the moſt ridiculous: 
Ridiculous, however, as it is, few have the courage to re- 
ject it; and I am thoroughly convinced, that a ſew quainut 
lines of a Roman or Greek epigrammatiſt, if dug out of 
the ruins of the Herculaneum would meet with more cor- 
dial and univerſal applauſe, than all the moſt beautiful and 
natural rhapſodies ot alt the Celtic bards pa Rp 
ſcalders that ever exiſted. * 

While ſome doubt the authenticity of the — 
of Oſſian, others ſtrenuouſly endeavour to appropriate them 
to the Iriſh nation. Though the whole tenor of the poems 
ſufficiently contradict ſo abſurd an opinion, it may not be 
improper, for the ſatisfaction of ſome, to examine the nar- 


gno- Wl row foundation, on which this extraordinary claim is built. 
heir Of all the nations deſcended from the ancient Celtæ, the 
ugh Scots and Iriſh are the moſt ſimilaw-in language, cuſtoms, 
tors, and manners. This argues a more intimate connection be- 


tween them, than a remote deſcent from the great Celtic 
kock, It is evident, in ſhort, that, at ſome one period or 
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other, they formed one ſociety, were ſubject to the fame 
government, and were, in all reſpects, one and the ſame 
people. How they became divided, which the colony, or 
which the mother nation, does not fall now to be diſcuſſed, 
The, farſt-circumſtanee that induced me to diſregard the vul. 
garly-received opinion of the Hibernian extraction of the 
Scottiſh nation was my obſervations on their ancient lan- 
guage. That dialect of the Celtic tongue, ſpoken in the 
north of Scotland, is much more pure, more agreeable to 
its mother language, and more abounding with primitives, 
than that now ſpoken, or even that which has been writ for 
ſome centuries back, amongſt the moſt unmixed part of the 
Iriſh nation. A Scotſman, tolerably converſant in his own 
language, underſtands an Iriſh compoſition, from that de- 
rivative analogy which it has to the Galic of North Britain, 
An Iriſhman, on the other hand, without the aid of ſtudy, 
can never underſtand a compoſition in the Galic tongue. 
This affords a proof, that the Seots Galic is the moſt origi- 
nal, and, conſequently the language of a more ancient and 
unmixed people, The Iriſh, however backward they may 
be ta allow any thing to the prejudice of their antiquity, 
ſeem inadyertently to acknowledge it, by the very appella- 
tion they giye to the dialect they fpeak. They call their 
own, language Caelic Eirinach, i. e. Caledonian Iriſh, when, 
on the contrary, they call the dialect of North-Britain a 
Chaelic or the Caledonian tongue, emphatically. A circuni- 
ſtance of this nature tends more to decide which is the moſt 
ancient nation, than the united teſtimonies of a whole le- 
gion of ignorant bards and ſenachies, who, perhaps never 
dreamed of bringing the Scots from Spain to -Jreland, till 
ſame one of them, more learned than the reſt, diſcovered, 
that the Romans called the firſt eria, and the latter Hi 
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nia. On ſuch: a flight foundation were probably buitt 
thoſe romantic fictions, concerning the Mileſians of Ireland. 

From internal proofs it ſufſiciently appears, that the 
poems publiſhed under the name of 'Offian,/ are not of Iriſh 
compoſition. The favourite chimera, that Ireland is the 
mother country, of the Scots, is totally ſubverted and ruin · 
ed. The fictions concerning the antiquities of that country, 
which were forming for ages, and growing as they came 
down, on the hands of ſucceſũve ſenachies and fileas, are 
found, at laſt, to be the ſpurious brood of modern and ig» 


norant ages. To thofe who know how tenacious the Iriſh q 
xe, of their pretended Iberian deſcent, this alone is proof 


ſufficient, that poems, fo ſubverſive of their ſyſtem, could 
never be produced by an Hibernian bard. But when we 
look to the language, it is ſo different from the Iriſh dialed, 
that it would be as ridiculous to think, that Milton's Para- 
diſe Loft could be wrote by a Scottiſh peaſant, as to ſup- 
poſe, that the poems aſcribed to Offian were writ in Ireland. 
The pretenſions of Ireland to Offian proceed from ano- 
ther quarter. There are handed down, in that country, 
traditional poems, concerning the Nona, or the heroes of 
lion Mac Comnal. This Hon, fay the Iriſh annaliſts, was 
general of the militia of Ireland, in the reign of Cormac, in 
the third century. Where Keating and O'Flaherty learned 
that Ireland had an embodied militia fo early, is not eaſy for 


ne to determine, Their information certainly did not 


come from the Iriſh poems, concerning Hon. I have juſt 
now, in my hands, all that remain, of thoſe compoſitions z 
but, unluckily for the antiquities of Ireland, they appear to 
be the work of a very modern period. Every ſtanza, nay 
amo t every line, affords ſtriking proofs, that they cannot 


be three centuries old. Their alluſions to the manners and 


toms of the fifteenth century, are ſo many, that it is 
matter 


| 
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matter of wonder to me, how any one could dream of the 
antiquity. They are entirely writ in that romantic taſte; 
which prevailed two ages. go. Giants; inchanted-caftle, => 
dwarfs, palfreys; witches and magicians form the whole If 
circle of the poet's invention. The celebrated Fion could _ 
ſcarcely move from one hillock to another, without encoun. Ml | 
tering a giant, or being entangled. in the circles of a magi. 45 
cian. Witches; on. broom- ſticks were continually hovering * 
round him, like crows; and he had freed mchanted virgins Ml : 
in every valley in Ireland. In ſhort, Fion, great as he was, 
paſſed a difagreeable life. Not only had he to engage alt 
the miſchiefs in his own country, foftign armies invaded 
him, affiſted by magicians and witches, and headed by kings 
as tall as the main-maſt of a firſt rate. It muſt be owned, 
nn that Fion was not inferior to them in height. 

A chos air Cromdleac h, druim- ard, 
Chos eile air Crom- meal dubb, 
Thoga Fion le lamb mhoir 
An d'uiſgeo Lubhair na fruth, 
With one foot on Cromleach his "Xx 
The other oH Crommal the dark, 
Fion took up with his large hand 
The water from Lubar of the ſtreams, 
| 13 and Crommal were two mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, in Ulſter, and the river Lubar 
ran through the intermediate valley. The property of ſuch 
a monſter as this Fron, I ſhould never have diſputed witl 


any nation. But the bard himſelf, in the poem, from which 1 
the above quotation is taken, cedes him to Scetland. Rp 
| anſlat 


Flow o Alix, fiot nan laoich. 
8 Fion from ALBION, race of btroes 4 | 
Were it allowable to contradict the authority of a bard, a I O i 


this diſtance of time, 1 ſhould have given as my opinion; 
1 that 


non, 


* 15 
121 
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that this enormous Fion was of the race of the Hibervida 
giants, of Ruanus, or ſome other celebrated name, tather 
than a native of Caledonia, whoſe inhabitants, now at leaſt, 
ne not remarkable for their ſtature. 

If Fion was ſo remarkable for his ſtature, his heros: had 


alſo other extraordinary properties. In weight all the ſons. 


of frangers yielded to the celebrated Ton -iofal ; and for 
hardneſs of ſkull, and, perhaps, for thickneſs too, the va- 
lant Oſcar ſtood unrivalled and alone. Offian himſelf had 
many ſingular and leſs delicate qualifications, than playing 
on the harp 3 and the brave Cuchullin was of ſo diminutive 
a ſize, as to be taken for a child of two years of age, by 
the gigantic Swaran. To inuſtrate this ſubject, I ſhall here 


lay before the reader, the hiſtory of ſome of the Itiſh poems, 


concerning Fion Mac Commnal., A tranſlation of theſe 


pieces, if well executed, might afford fatisfaQtion to the | 


public. But this ought to be the work of 4 native of Ire- 
land, To draw forth, from obſcurity, the poems of my 
own country, Has afforded ample employment to me; be- 
des, I am too diffident of my own abilities to undertake 
ſuch a work. A gentleman in Dublin accuſed me to the 


public of committing blunders and abfurdities, j in tranſlating | 


the language of my own country, and that before any tran 
lation of mine appeared *, How the gentleman came 0 
Vor. II. LI. n ſee 
® I Faulkner's Dublin Journal, of the it of Deczraber; 
1761, appeared the following Advertifement : | 
6 Sptedily wil be publiſhed,” by a gentleman of this 
kingdom, who bath been, for ſome time paſt, employed i in 
tranſlating and writing Hiſtorical Notes to 


FING AL: A POEM. 


Otigitatly wrote in the Lib or Erſe language. In the pre- 
face 


-4 © 
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fee my blunders before 1 committed them, is not eafy ty 


defermine z if it did not conclude, that, as a Scotſman, 
and, of courſe deſcended of the Mileſiam race, I might hare 
committed ſome of thoſe overſights, which perhaps very 
unjuſtly, are faid to be peculiar to them. 

From the whole tenor of the Iriſh poems, concerning the 
Fiona, it appears, that Fion Mac Comnal flouriſhed: in the 
reign of Cormac, which is placed by the univerfal conſent 
of the ſenachies, in the third century.” They even fix the 
death of Fingal in the year 286, yet his ſon Offian is made 
cotemporary with St Patrick, who preached the goſpel in 


Ireland about the middle of the fifth age. Oſſian, though, 


at that time, he muſt have been two hundred and fifty 
years of age, had a daughter young enough to become wife 
to the faint.” On account of this family connection, Pu 
trick of the Pſalms, for fo the apoſtle of Ireland is emphati. 
cally called in the poems; took great delight in the com- 
pany of Offian, and in hearing the great actions of his fi- 
mily. The ſaint ſometimes threw off the auſterity of his 
profeſſion, drunk freely, and had his foul properly warmet 
with wine, in order to hear, with becoming enthuſiaſm, 
the poems of his father-in-law. + One of the poems begins 
with this rn of nn, | 


TT 


ice to which, the OF who i is a perfect maſter of the 
Iriſh tongue, will give an account of the manners and cut 
toms of the ancient” Iriſh or Scots : and, therefore, mol 
humbly entreats the public, to wait for his edition, which 
will appear in a ſhort time, as he will ſet forth all the blur- 
ders and abſurdities in the edition now printing in Londos, 
and ſhew the Ignorance of the Engliſh tranſlator, in his 
knowledge of Iriſh grammar, not underſtanding any part 

- that accidence.” | 


«Had 
the eq 
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Lo don rabh Pabate na mhur, * 
Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol, 
Ghluais e thigh Offian mhic Fbion, 
O ſan leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 
The title of this poem is Teantach mor na Fiona. It ap- 
pears to have been founded on the ſame ſtory with the bat- 
th of Lora, one of the poems of the genuine Oſſian. The 
circumſtances and cataſtrophe in both are much the ſame ; 
but the Iriſb Offan diſcovers the age in which he lived, by 
an unlucky anachroniſm. After deſcribing the total route 
of Erragon, he very gravely concludes with this remarkable 
anecdote, © that none of the foe eſcaped, but a fe, who 
were allowed to ge on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” 
This circumſtance fixes the date of the compoſition of the 
piece ſome centuries after the famous croifade ; for, it is 
evident, that the poet thought the time of the croiſade ſo 
ancient, that he confounds it with the age of Fingal. Er- 
ragon, in the courſe of this poem, 1s often called, 
Roigh Lochlin an do ſhloigh, 
King of Denmark of two nations, 
which alludes to the union of the kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark, a circumſtance which brings down the date of 
the piece to an era, not far remote. Modern, however, 
23 this pretended Oſſian was, it is certain, he lived before 
the Iriſh had dreamed of appropriating Fion or Fingal, to 
themſelves. He concludes the poem, with this reflection. 
Na fagha fe comhthrom nan n' arm, 
Erragon Mac Annir nan lann glas 
San n' ALBIN ni n' abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n* Fhiona as. 
« Had Erragon, ſon of Annir of gleaming ſwords, avoided 
the equal conteſt of arms, (fingle combat) no chief ſhould 
LI : | | - have 


— — . — us. 
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have afterwards been numbered in ALBION, aud the heroes 
of Fion ſhould no more be named. 

The next poem that falls under our obſervation: js Cath. 
cabbra, or, The Death of Oſcar. This piece js founded on 
the ſame ſtory which we have in the firſt book of Temorz, 
80 little thought the author of Cath cab bra of making Of. 
car his countryman, that, in the courſe of two hundred 
lines, of which the poems conſiſts, he put the following e EX» 
preſſion thriee i in the mouth of the hero ; | 
f ALB10y: an fa d' roina m'arch.— 

Arlon where I was born and bred, | 
The poem contains almoſt all the incidents >the firſt book 
of Temora. In one circumſtance the bard differs materially 

Oſſian. Oſcar, after he was mortally wounded by 
Cairbar, was carried by his people to a neighbouring hill, 
which commanded a proſpect of the ſea, A fleet appeared 
at a diſtance, and the hero exclaims with j Joys 7 

' *  Loingeas mo ſhean-athair at? an 

8 jad a tiachd le cabhair chugain, 

O ALB na n' ioma ſtuagh. © 
« It is the fleet of my grandfather, coming with aid to our 
field, from Al siox of many waves!” The teſtimony of 
this.bard is ſufficient to confute the idle fiftions of Keating 
and O'Flaherty ; ; for, though he is far from being ancient, 
it is probable, he flouriſhed a full century before theſe bil 
torians. He appears, however, to have been a much bet⸗ 
ter Chriſtian than chronologer; for Fion, though he is pla- 
ced two centuries before St Patrick, very deyoutly recom- 
mends the ſoul of his grandſon to his Redeemer. 

Duan a Gharibh Mac-Starn is another Iriſh poem in high 
repute. The grandeur of its images, and its propriety of 
ſentiment, might have induced me to give a tranſlation of 
it had not I lore expeQations of ſeeing it in the collection 
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June Iriſh. Ofan's poems, promiſed more-than/a year 
fnce, to the public. The author deſcends ſometimes from 
the region of the ſublime to low and indecent deſcription; 
the laſt of which, the Iriſh tranſlator, no doubt, will chooſe 
to leave in the obſcurity of the original. In this piece Cu- 
chullin is uſed with very little ceremony, for he is oft call - 
ed the Dog of Tara, in the county of Meath. This ſevere 
title of the redoybtable + Cuchullin, the moſt renowned of Iriſh 
champions, proceeded from the poet's ignorance of etymo- 
logy. Cu, woice, or commander, ſignifies alſo a dog. The 
poet choſe the laſt, as the moſt noble appellation for his hero, 
| The ſubject of the poem is the ſame with that of the epic 
poem of Fingal. Garibb Mac-Starn is the ſame with Oſ- 
fian's Swaran, the ſon of Starno, His ſingle combats with, 
and his victory over all the heroes of Ireland, excepting the 
celebrated dog of Tara, i. e. Cuchullin, afford matter for 
two hundred lines of tolerable poetry. Garibb's progreſs 
in ſearch of Cuchullin, and his intrigue with the gigantic 
Emir: bragal, that hero's wife, enables the poet to extend 
his piece to four hundred lines. This author, it is true, 
makes Cuchullin a native of Ireland; the gigantic Emir: bra- 
gal he calls the guiding far of the women Ireland. The 
property of this enormous lady I ſhall not diſpute with him, 
or any other, But as he ſpeaks with great tenderneſs of 

the Aung hters of the convent, and throws out ſome hints a- 
zainſt the Engliſh nation, it is probable he livegl i in too mo- 
dern a period to be intimately acquainted with the genea- 
logy of Cuchullin. . 

Another Iriſh Oſſian, for there were many, as appears 
from their difference i in language and ſentiment, ſpeaks ve- 
ry dogmatically of Fion Mac Comnal, as an Iriſhman. Lit- 
tle can be ſaid for the judgment of this poet, and leſs for 
Us delicacy of ſentiment, The hiſtory of one of his epi- 


ſoqes, 
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ſodes may, at once, ftand as a ſpecimen of his want of both, 
Ireland, in the days of Fion, happened to be threatened 
with ar invaſion, by three great potentates, the kings of 
Lochlin, Sweden, and France. It is needleſs to inſiſt upon 
the impropriety of a French invaſion of Ireland; it is ſuffi. 
cient for me to be faithfut in the language of my author, 
Fion, upon receiving intelligence of the intended invaſion, 
ent Ca-olt, Oſfian, and Oſcar, to watch the bay, i in which, 
i was apprehended, the enemy was to land. Oſcar was 
the worſt choice of a ſcout that could be made, for, brave 
as he was, he had the bad property of falling very oft aſleep 
on his poſt, nor was it poſſible to awake him, without cut- 
ting off one of his fingers, or daſhing a large ſtone againſt 
his head. When the enemy appeared, Oſcar, very unfor- 
tunately, was aſleep. Offian and Ca-olt conſulted about 
the method of wakening him, and they, at laſt, fixed on 
the N as the leſs dangerous expedient. 
Gun thog Caoilte a chlach, nach gan, 
Agus a n' aighai” chiean gun bhuail 

Tri mil an tulloch gun chri', Ec, 
« Ca- olt took up a heavy ftone, and ftruck it againſt the 
hero's head. The hill ſhook for three miles, as the ſtone 
rebounded and rolled away.” Oſcar rofe i in wrath, and his 
father gravely defired him to fpend his rage on his enemies, 
which he did to ſo good purpoſe, that he fingly routed a 
whole wing of their army. The confederate kings advan- 
ced, notwithſtanding, till they came to a narrow paſs, pol- 
ſeſſed by the celebrated Ton- ioſal. This name is very fig- 


nificant of the fingular property of the hero who bore it. 
＋ on-iofal, though brave, was fo heavy and unweildy, that, 
when he ſat down, it took the whole force of an hundred 
men to ſet him upright on his feet again. Luckily for the 
preſervation of Ireland, the hero happened to be ftanding 
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vhen the enemy appeared, and he gave fo good an account | 
of them, that Fion, upon his arrival, found little * 
to divide the ſpoil among his ſoldiers. | 

All theſe extraordinary heroes, Fion, Oſſian, Olea, and 
Ca-olt, fays the poet, were 

Siol Exix na gorm lann. 

The ſons of Ex of blue feel. 
Neither ſhall I mueh diſpute the matter with bich He has 
my conſent alſo to appropriate to Ireland the. celebrated 
Ton-iofal, I ſhall only fay, that they are different perſons 
from t hoſe of the fame name, in the Scots poems; and that, 
though the ſtupenduous valour of the firſt is ſo remarkable, 
they have not been equally lucky with the latter, in their 
poet. It is extraordinary, that Fon, who lived fome ages 
defore St Patrick, ſwears like a very good Chriſtian. 

Air an Dia do chum gach ca/e- 

By God, ao ſhaped every caſe. 
It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the line quoted; 
Offan, who lived in St Patrick's days, ſeems: fo have un- 
derſtood fomething of the Engliſh, a language not then ſub- 
fiſting. A perſon, more ſanguine for the honour of his 
country than I am, might argue, from this circumſtance; 
that this pretendedly 1:iſh Offian was a native of Scotland; 
for my countrymen are univerſally allowed to have an ex- 
cluſwe right to the ſecond-fight. 

From the inſtances given, the reader a Goes a ali 
plete idea of the Iriſh. compoſitions. eoncerning the Nona. 
The greateſt part of them make the heroes of Fion.- 

Siol Alm a n'nioma caoile. 5 
| The race of ALBON of many firths. 
The reft make them natives of Ireland. But, the truck is; 
that their authority is of little conſequence on either. ſide. 
From the inſtances I have given, they appear to have been 
the 
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the work of a very modern period. The pious ejaculation 
they contain, their alluſions to the manners of the times 
fix them to the fifteenth century. Had even the authors of 
theſe pieces avoided all allufions to their own times, it is 
impoſſible that the poems could paſs for ancient, in the eyes 
of any perſon tolerably converſant with the [Iriſh tongue, 
The idiom is ſo corrupted and fo many words borrowed 
from the Engliſh, that that language muſt have made con 
ſiderable progreſs in Ireland before the poems were written. 
It remains now to ſhew, how the Iriſh bards began lo 
appropriate Oman and his heroes to their own country. 
After the Engliſh conqueſt, many of the natives of Ireland, 
averſe to a foreign yoke, either actually were in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with the conquerors, or at leaſt, paid fittle regard 
to their goverament. The Scots, in thoſe ages, were often 
in open war, and never in cordial friendſhip with the Eng- 
lich. The fimilarity of manners and language, the tradi- 
tions concerning their common origin, and above all, their 
having to. do with the ſame enemy, created a free and 
friendly intercourſe between the Scottiſh and Iriſh nations. 


As the cuſtom of retaining bards and ſenachies was com-, 


mon to both; ſo each, no doubt, had formed a ſyſtem of 
hiſtory, it matters not how mich ſoever fabulous, concern» 
ing their reſpective origin. It was the natural policy of the 


times, fo reconcile the traditions 6f both nations together, 


and, if poſſible, to deduce them from the ſame original ſtock. 

The Saxon manners and language had, at that time, made 
great progreſs i in the ſouth of Scotland. The ancient lan- 
guage, and the traditional hiſtory of the nation, became 
confined entirely to the inhabitants of the Highlands, then 
fallen, from ſeveral concurring circumſtances, into the laſt 
degree of ignorance and barbariſm. The Iriſh, who, for 
ſome ages before the conqueſt, had poſſeſſed à competent 
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tope, found it no difficult matter 10 impoſe their own fic- 


it i; WY tions on the ignorant Highland ſenachies; by fatteripg the 
eye Wi vanity of the Highlanders, with their long lift of Heremonian 
ngue, kings and heroes, they, without contradiction, aſſumed to | 
owed il themſelves the character of being the mother mation of tlie 


that Hibernian fyſtem of the original of. the Scots, which 
afterwards, for want of any other, was uni verſally received. 
The Scots of the low-country, who, by.lofing the language 


| of their anceſtors, loſt; together with it, their national tra- 
te ot ditions, received; implicitly, the hiftory of their country; 
egard WM from Iriſn refugees; or from Hightens n err 
often IM over into the Hibernian fyſtem. 


En; WM Theſe circumſtances, are far ban feing Fay Ide hand 
tradi. WM remaining many particular traditions; which hear teſtimony 
their Ml to a fact, of itfelf abundantly probable: What makes the 
and matter inconteſtible is, that the ancient traditional areounts 


of the genuine brigin of the: Scots, have been handed down 
without intetruption- Though -a;;few ignorant ſenachies 
might be-perſitaded out of their//own opinion; by the 
ſnoothmeſs:of at Arifhi tale, it was impoſſible to eradiratey 
from among the hulk of the people; their own national 
traditions. Theſe traditions afterwards ſo much prevatied; 
that the Eghlariders 'contmge totally unacquainted with 
the pretended Hibernian extract of the Scots nation; Igno- 
rant chronicle iwtters, ſtrangers fo the ancient language of 
their country, preſerved only: from _—_ to the going 


then o improbable aſtory/: If. 4 2 214, 
n u as, during the period I hive mentioned, that the 
„ for kim beeame acquainted with, and carried into their coun» 
etent i vy. the compoſitions of Offian, The ſcene of many of the 


making both heroes and poet natives of that iſland. In or- 
You, II. M m der 


ſhare of that kind & karning ae Lu- 


beots of Britain. At this time, certainly, was eſtabliſhed - 


pieces being in Ireland, ſuggeſted firſt to them a hint, k 


— 
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der to do this effectually, they found it neceſſary to rejed 
the genuine poems, as every line was pregnant with proofs 
of their Scottiſh original, and to dreſs up a fable, on the 
fame ſubject, in their own language. So ill qualified, how: 
ever, were their bards to effectuate this change, that amidf 
all their defires to make the Fiona Iriſhmen, they every now 
and then called them Sio! Albin. It was, probably, after a 
fucceſſion 'of fome generations, that the bards had effron- 
tery enough to eſtabliſh an Iriſh genealogy for Fion, and 
deduce him from the Milefian race of .kings. In fome of 
the oldeſt. Iriſh poems, on the fubject, the great-grand- 
father of Nion is made a Scandinavian; and his heroes are 
often called 810 LOCHLIN NA BEUM 3 i. e. the: race of 
Lochlin of wounds. The only poem that runs up the fami- 
ly of Non to Nuades Niveus, king of Ireland, is evidently 
not above à hundred and fifty years old; for, if I miſtake 
not, it mentions the Earl of e fo famous in Eliza- 

.beth's time. | 

This ſubject, . eee 

but 2 diſcuſſion of the pretenſions of Ireland to Oſſian, was 
become in ſome meaſure; neceſſary. If the Iriſn poems 
concerning the Fiona, ſhould appear Tidiculous, it is but 
juſtice to obſerve; that they are ſearcely. more ſo than the 
poems of other nations, at that period. On other ſubjecte, 
the bards of Ireland have diſplayed a genius worthy of any 
age or nation. It was, alone, in matters of antiquity, that 
they were monſtrous. in their, fables.” Their love-ſonnets, 
and their elegies on the death of perfons worthy or renown- 
ed, abound with ſuch beautiful fimplicity of ſentiment, and 
wild harmony of numbers, that they become more than an 
-atonement for their errors, in every other ſpecies of poetry. 
But the beauty of theſe pieces, depend ſo much on a cer- 
tain eurioſa felicitas of expreſſion in the original, that they 
muſt appear much to diſadvantage i in another language. 
| A CRITIC. 
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of nations, few are more valuable than their poems or ſongs, 
Hiſtory, when it treats of remote and dark ages, is ſeldom 
very inftrutive. The beginnings of ſociety, in every coun. 
try, are involved in fabulous confufion ; 'and though they 
rere not, they would fyrniſh few events worth recording, 
hut, in every period of ſociety, human manners are a cu- 
rious ſpeacle 3 and the moſt natural pictures of ancient 
manners are exhibited in the ancient poems of nations. 
Theſe preſent to us, what ie much more valuable than the 
hiſtory of ſuch tranſactions as à rude age can afford; The kit | 
tory of human imagination and paſſion. - They make us ac. 
quinted with the notions and feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in the moſt artleſs ages; diſcovering what objects they 
Knired, and what pleaſures they purſuet,” before thoſe 

Mm 4 refinementa 
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refinements of ſociety had taken place, which enlarge in- 
deed, and diverſify the Conn Þ but xt diguite the L Manner 
of mankind 7 q 
Beſides this merit, which ancient poems have with phi. 
loſophical obſervers of human nature, they have another 
with Peron of taſte. They promiſe ſome of the bigheft 
beauties of poetical writing. Irregular and vpe ve 
may expect the productions of uncultivated ages to be; but 
abounding, at the ſame time, with that enthuſiaſm, that 
vehemence and fire, which are the ſoul pf poetry, For 
many circumſtances o thoſe times which we call barbs 
rous, are favourable to the poetical ſpirit. That ſtate, in 
which human nature ſhoofs wild and fre, though unfit for 
otber i improvements, certainly ati high exertion 
of fancy. and. | paſſion, 
In the infancy of ſocieties, men live ſeatieres — dif- 
perſed, in the midſt of ſolitary rural ſcenes, where the 
beauties of nature are their chief entertainment. They 
meet with many objects, to them new and' ſtrange ; their 
wonder and ſurpriſe are frequently. excited; and by the 
ſudden changes of fortune occurring in their unſettled ſtate 
of life, their paſſions are raiſed. to the utmoſt, : Their pab 
ons have nothing to reſtrain them: their imagination bas 
nothing to check it. They diſplay themſelves to one ano- 
cher without diſguiſe.: and converſe and act in the upeo- 
vered fimplicity of nature. As theit feelings are &rong, fo 
| their languages. of itſelf, aſſumes a poetical turn. Prone to 
exaggerate, they deſcribe eyery thing in the ſtrongeſt co 
hours; which of courſe, renders their ſpeech pictureſque and 
figurative... Figurative language gwes its, riſe chiefly to two 
cauſes; to the want of proper names for objects, and to 
the influence of imagination and paßhos over the form of 
e 35 theſe N in the infancy of ſo- 
| city 
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ciety. Figures are commonly oonſidered as artificial modes 
of ſpeseh, deviſed by oratare and poets, after the world 
had advanced to a refined, ſtate.; The contrary of: this ig 
the truth. Men never have uſed ſo many figures-of ſtyle⸗ 
15 in thoſe, rude ages, when, befdes the power: of a warm 
imagination to ſuggeſt lively images, the want of proper 
and preciſe terms for the ideas they would expreſs, obliged 
them to have recourſe to dircumlocution, metaphor, com- 
pariſon, and all thoſe ſubſtituted forms of expreſſion, which 
give a poctical air to language. An American chief, at thie 
day, harangues at the head of his tribe, in a mare bold 
metaphoricat ſtyle, than a modern Seroperd would * 
yeuture to uſe in an epic poem. . 

In the progreſs. of ſociety, the venins anche manners 3 
men undergo a change more tavourable to accuracy. thaa 
to ſprightlineſs and ſublimity, As the world advances, the 
underſtanding gains ground upon the imagination ;z"the'tins 
derſtanding is more exercifed ; the imagination leſa. Few 
er objects oceur that are new or ſurprifing.. Men apply 
themſelves to trace the cauſes of things; they correct and 
refine one another; they ſubdue or diſguiſe their paſhons ; 
they form their exterior manners upon one uniform ſtandard 
of politeneſs and civility, . Human nature is prunedaccord- 
ing to method and rule. Language advances, from ſterility 
to copiouſneſs, and at the ſame time, from fervour add en- 
thullaſm, to correctneſa and preciſion. Style becomes 
more chaſte; but leſs atimated, The progreſs. of the 
world in this refpe& reſembles the progreſs. of age in man. 
The powers of imagination are moſt vigorous and predomis+ 
nant in youth; thoſe of the underſtanding gipen more ſlows» 
ly, and often attain not their maturity, till the imagination 
begin to flag. Hence, pactry, which is the child of ima- 
nation, is frequently moſt gluwing and animated in the 
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firſt ages of ſociety. - As the ideas of our youth are n. 
membered with a peculiar pleaſure on account of their 
Jivelineſs and vivacity ; ſo the moſt ancient poems liave of. 

ten proved the greateſt favourites of nations. 
Poetry has been faid to be more ancient than proſe: and 
however paradoxical ſuch an aſſertion may ſeem, yet, in 2 
qualified ſerife it is-true. Men certainly never converſed 
with. one another in regular numbers; but even their ordi- 
' nary language would, in ancient times, for the reaſons be - 
fore aſſigned, approach to a poetical ſtyle; and the fir 
compoſitions tranſmitted to poſterity, beyond doubt, were, 
in a literal ſenſe, poems; that is, compoſitions in which 
imagination had the chief hand,' formed into fome kind of 
numbers, and pronounced with a mufical modulation or 
tone. Muſic or ſong has been found coæ val with ſociety 
among the moſt barbarous nations. The only ſubje&s 
which could prompt men, in their firſt rude ſtate, to utter 
their thoughts in compoſitions of any length, were ſuch as 
naturally aſſumed the tone of poetry ; praifes of their gods 
or of their anceſtors; commemorations of their own war- 
like exploits 4 or lamentations over their misfortunes. And 
before writing was invented, no other compoſitions, except 
_ ſongs or poems, could take fuch hold of the imagination 
and memory, as to be preſerved by oral tradition, and 

handed down from one race to another, - © + 
Hence we may expect to find poems among the antiqui- 
ties of all nations. It is probable too, that an extenſive 
ſeareh would diſcover a certain degree of reſemblance 2 
mong all the moſt ancient poetical productions, from what- 
ever country they have proceeded. In a fimilar ſtate of 
manners, ſimilar obje&ts and paſſions operating upon the 
imaginations of men, will ſtamp their productions with the 
„ 3 no doubt, be 
occaſion 
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ixcaſioned by climate and genius. But mankind never bear 
ſuch reſembling features, as they do in the beginnings of 
ſociety. Its fubſequent revolutions give riſe to the prinei- 
pal diſtinctions among nations; and divert, into channels 
widely ſeparated, that current of human genius and man- 
ners, which deſcends originally from one fpring. What 
we have been long accuſtomed to call the oriental vein of 
poetry, becauſe ſome of the earlieſt poetical productions 
have come to us from the Eaſty is probably no more orien- 
tal than accidental; it is characteriſtical of an age ra- 
ther than a country; and belongs, in fome meaſure, to all 
rations at a certain period. Of this the works of Oſſian 
tem to furniſh a remarkable proof. . . 

Our preſent ſubject leads us to inveſtigate the ancient 
poetical remains, not ſo much of the Eaſt, or of the Greeks 
and Romans, as of the Northern nations; in order to diſ- 
cover whether the Gothic poetry has any reſemblance” to 
the Celtic or Galic, which we are about to conſider. 
Though the Goths, under which name we ufually compre- 
dend all the Scandinavian tribes, were à people altogether 
ferce and martial, and noted, to a proverb, for their igno- 
rance of the liberal arts, yet they too, from the earlieſt 
limes; had their poets and their ſongs. Their poets were 
itinguiſhed by the title of Scalders, and their ſongs were 
termed Ven. Saxo . 2 Daniſh hiſtorian 

of 


* Olaus Wormiits; in the Kvpentt to his Treatiſe de 
Literatara Runica, has given a particular account of the 
Gothic poetry, commonty called Runic, from Runes, which 
lgnifies the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were 
no fewer than one hundred and thirty-ſix different kinds of 
meaſute' or verfe uſed in their es; and though we are ac- 
cuſtomeed to call rhyme a Gothic invention, he ſays expreſs- 
7 that among all theſe meaſures, rhymes, or correſpon- 
* of finat & Ilables, was never employed. He analyſes 
tbe ſtt ucture of one of theſe kinds of verſe, that in which 
e 
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of confiderable note, who:flouriſhed in the thirteenth ces 
tury; informs us that very many of theſe ſongs, containing 
the ancient traditionary ſtories of the country, were found 
engraven upon rocks in the old Runie character; ſeveral of 
which he has tranſlated. into Latin, and inſerted into bis 
hiſtory. - But his verſions are plainly ſo paraphraſtical, and 
forced into ſuch an imitation of the ſtyle and the meaſures 


the poem of Lodbrog, afterwards quoted, is written; which 
_ exhibits a very, ſingular ſpecies of harmony, if it can be al. 
lowed that name, depending neither upon rhyme nor upon 
metrical feet, or quantity of ſyllables, dat chiefly upon the 
number of the fyllables, and the difpoſition of the letters, 
In every ſtanza was an equal number of lines; in every line 
fix ſyllables. In each diſtich, it was requiſite. that three 
words ſhould begin with the fame letter; two of the cor- 
reſponding words placed in the firſt line of the diſtich, the 
wy in the ſecond line. In ęach line were alſo required 
two ſyllables, but never the final ones formed either of the 
ſame conſonants, or ſame vowels. As an example of this 
meaſure, Olaus gives us theſe two Latin lines conſtructed 
exactly according to the above rules of Runię verſe 2 
Cbhriſtus caput noſtrum A 
nite Coronet te bonis. nnd 201 
The initial letters of Chriſtus, Caput and Coronet, make 
the three correſponding letters of the diſtich. In the fir 
line, the firſt ſyllables of Chriſtus and of noſtrum; in the ſe- 
cond line, the on in coronet and in bonis make the requiſite 
correſpondence of ſyllables. Frequent inverſions and trank 
poſitions were permitted in this poetry; wlich would na- 
turally follow from ſuch laborious attention to the colloca- 
tion. of words. , 
- The: curious on this ſubie& may .conſult, likewiſe Dr 
Hicks's Theſaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium; . partici 
larly the 23d chapter of his Grammatica Anglo Saxonica et 
Mæſo Gothica; where they will find a full account of the 
ſtructure of the Anglo-Saxon verſe, which nearly reſembled 
the Gothic. They will find alſo ſome ſpecimens both & 
G-thic and Saxon poetry. An extract, which Dr Hicks 
has given from the work of one of the Daniſh Scalders, in- 
titled. Hervarer Saga, containing an evocation from the dead, 
may be found in the 6th volume of Miſcellany Poems, pv 
bliſued by Mr Dryden. | 
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of the Roman poets, that one can form no judgment from 
them of the native ſpirit of the original. A more curious 
monument of-the true Gathic poetry is preſerved by Olaus 
Wormius in his book de Literatura Runica. It i is an Epi- 
cedium, or funeral ſong, compoſed by Regner Lodbrog; Y 
and tranſlated by Olaus, word for word, from the original. 
This Lodbrog was a king of Denmark, who lived in the 
eighth century, famous for his wars and viQories; and at 
the ſame time an eminent Scalder. or poet. It was his mis- 
fortune to fall at laſt into the hands of one of his enemies, 
by whom he was thrown into priſon, and condemned to be 
deſtroyed by ſerpents. In this fituation he ſolaced himſelf 
with tehearfing all the exploits of his life. The poem is di- 
vided into twenty- -nine ſtanzas, of teh lines each ; and (Fes 
ry ſtanza begins wich theſe worde, Pugnavimus Enfibus, 
« We have fought with our ſwords. Olaus's verfion is in 
many places ſo obſcure as to be hardly intelligible. | have 
ſubjoined the whole below, exatly as he has publiſhed it; 
and ſhall trandite as much as may give the Engliſh reader 
an idea of the ſpirit and ſtrain of this kind of poetry v. 

voi. Ii. Na « We 

. 4. Ad ſublimes Fiss 


Pognavimus Enſibus . urs ferra magnam eſcam 
Haud poſt longum tempos Omnis erat oceanus vulnns 
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Cum in Gotlandia acceſſi mus Vadavit ROY in ſangtine Cz- 
Ad ſerpentis immenſ; necem rum. 
Tune impetravimus Thoram Alte tolimes ans lanceas 

Ex hoe vocarunt me virum . , — viginti annos numera- 
nod ſerpentem trantf di [dem vious: 

Hidutam braceam ob illam pe- Ft lake landetn e 
Cuſpide ictum intuli in eolubtum mus. pa 

Ferro lueidorum ſtupendiorum. Vicimus oco — . 


In oriente ante Dimini pertum 

Aquilz. impetravimus tne ſuf- 
ſicientem 

Hoſpitii ſumptum in ills ſtrage 

Sudor decidit invulnerum ſtem. 


Oceano perdidit m—_ 


a [quiſirimus 
Malton juvenis fui q ando ac- 
Orientem verſus in Oreonico fre- 
Vulnerum amnes avidz ferz [to 
Et flavipedi ayi , 
Accepimus ibidem ſonverunt 


1 


2992 ; 


2 „ 4. 4> 
Pugnæ fafta copia 

Com Helſingianos poſtularimus 
Ad avlam Odini Itulæ 
Naves direximus in oſtium Vi- 
Mucro potuit tum mordere 
Omnis erat vulnus unda 

Terra rubefatta Calido 
Frendebat gladius in loricas 
Gladius findebat Clypeos. 


| 3. 
Memina neminem tune fugiſſe 
Priuſquam in navibus- 
Heraudus in bello caderet 
Non findit navibus 
Alius baro præſtantior 
Mare ad portum 2 
In navibus longis poſt illum 
Sic attulit princeps paſſiin 
Alacre in — cor. 


Exercitus abjecit Clypeos 
Cum haſta volavit 
Ardua ad virorum pectora 
Momordit Scarforum cautes 

ladius in pugna : 
— erat Clypeus 
Antequam Rafno rex eaderet 
Fluxit ex; virorum capitibus 
Calidus in loricas ſudor. 

| . | 
Habere potuerunt tum cori 
Ante Indirotum inſulas [da 
Sufficientem prædam dilanian- 
Acquiſivimus feris carnivoris 
Plenum prandium unico actu 
Difficile erat unius facere men- 
Oriente ſole [tioneni 
Spicula vidi pungere, + 
Propulerunt n ex ſe ferra. 


Altum mugie runt enſes 
Antequam in Laneo campo 
Ziſlinus rex cecidit 6 
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We have fought with our ſwords, I was young, whe 
towards the eaſt, in the bay of Oreon, we made torrents cf 
blood flow,” to' gorge the ravenous beaſts of prey, and the 


yel 
the 
wol 
yellow- 
Proceſſimus auro ditati Acri 
Ad terram proſtratorum dimi- In ei 
candum Odin 
Gladius ſecuit Clypeorum Cuct 
Picturas in galearum conventu Vene 
Cervicum muſtum ex vulneribus 
Diffuſum per cerebrum ſuum. 
9. Tenu 
Tenvimus Clypeos in fanguins Alte 
Cum haftam unximus Ante 
Ante Boring holmum Vider 
Folerum nubes diſrumpunt ely- W Qui g 
Extrufit arcus ex ſe metallum In gl 
Volnir cecedit in conflitu Galea 
Non erat ills. rex major Erat | 
Cæſi diſperſi late per littora In lec 
Feræ amplectebantur eſcam. 
| . 10. Dura 
Pugna manifeſte creſcebat Cadav 
Antequam Freyr rex caderet In Noi 
In Flandrorum terra Firat e 
Czpit cæruleus ad incidendum Homir 
Sanguine illitus in auream Ex pr⸗ 
Loricam in pugna Caſſidi 
Durus armorum mucro olim Erat he 
Virgo deploravit matutinam la- la prin 
nienam | 
Multa przda dabatur feris. Herthi 
1 6 II. 3 4 In Auſt 
Centies centenos vidi jacere Victori. 
In navibus Cogeba 
Ubi ÆEnglanes vocatur Repval 
Navigavimus ad pugnam .. Iſte ven 
Per ſex dies antequam exercitos W Luttus | 
 caderet . Strenue 
Tranſegimus mucrenum miſlan Caleæ ſ 
In exortu ſolis 
Coactus eſt pro noſtris gladiis Wilibet 
Valdiofur in bello occumbere. 6 
. - 2 47 -- if 46; Gaudeb: 
Ruit pluvia ſanguinis de gladii: WE Accipite 
Przceps in Bardafyrde - Von fec. 
Pallidum corpus pro accipitribus Wl Qui Irla: 
Murmurarit arcus ubi mucro Wl Convent 


Acriter Wl i. 


n8z 


gellow-footed bird. There reſounded the hard ſteel upon 


the lofty helmers of men. 


The whole ocean was one 


wound. The crow waded in the blood of the ſlain. When 


"V's * we 
Acriter mordebat Loricas Marſtanus rex je junis : 
In con flictu Fiebat in vedræ ſinu 170 
Odini Pileus Galea - Prada data corvis. : 


Cucurrit arcus ad vulnus 
Venenate acutus conſperſus ſu- 
dore ſanguines. 


13. 
Tenuimus magica ſcuta 
Alte in pugnæ ſudo 
Ante Hiadningum ſinum 
Videre licuit tum viros 


UW gladiis lacerarunt Clypeos 


diatorio murmure 
60 ex attritz virorum 
Erat ſicut ſplendidam virginem 
In lecto juxta ſe collocare. 

14. 

Dura venit tempeſtas Clypeis 
Cadavir cecedit in terram 
In Nortumbria 
Frat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus neceſſum erat fugere 
Ex prælio ubi acute 
Caſſidis campos mordebant gladii 
Erat hoc veluti uvenem viduam 


Is primaria 2 EIN 


Herthiofe crak fortunatus 

la Auſtralibys Orcadibus ipſe 
Victoriæ in noſtris hominibus 
Cogebatur in armorum nimbo 
Rograldus occumbere 

Ie venit ſummus ſuper accipi- 
Luctus in gladiorum ludo {tres 
Strenue jactabat concuſſor | 
Caleæ ſanguinis teli. 


16. 
Wilibet jacebat t wanſrerlim ſu- 
| pra alium, 
Caudebat pugna lætus 
Aceipiter ob gladiorum ludum 
Non fecit aquilam aut aprum 
Qui lrlandiam rnavit 
K fiebat ferri & Clypei 


17. 
. 12 multum vidi cadere 


Mane ante machzram +4 


Virum in mucronum diſſidio 


Filio meo ineidit mature 
Gladius juxta cor 
Egillus fecit Agnerum ſpoliatum 
Impertertitum virum vita 
Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi 
Griſeam 1oricam ſplendehant 
18. {rexilla. 
Verborum tenaces vidi diſſecare 
Haut minutim pro lupis 
Endili maris enſibus | 
Erat per Hebdomadæ ſpacinm 
Quaſi mulieres vinum apporta- 
Rubefactæ erant naves [rent 
Valde in ſtrepitu armorum + 
Sciſſa erat lorica © 


In Scioldungorum prelio. 
19. 
Pulchricomum vidi crepuſculaſ 


cere 
Virginis amatorem circa wat. 
tinum 5 

Et confahplationis amicum th 

duarym' *' 
Erat ſicut ealidum balneum 
Vinei vaſis nympha 8 
Nos in llæ freto | 
Antiquam Orn rex caderet 
Sanguineum Clypeum * rup- 


Egimus pladioram: ad cxdem 
Ludum in Lindis inſula 
Cum regibus tribus 
Pauci potuerunt inde [=tart 
Cecedit multus in rictum fera- 
rum « 
Accipiter 


% 
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we had numbered twenty years, we ndnd ur ſpearo on 
bigh, and every where -ſpread- our renown: Eight barong 
we overcame in the eaſt, before the port of Diminym : and 


3 


Accipiter dilaniavit carnem cum 
Ut ſatur inde diſeederet ¶ lupo 
Hybernorum ſanguls i in oceanum 
Copioſe decidit per mactationis 
21. [tempus. 
Alte gladivs mordebat Clypcos 
Tune cum anrei coloris 
Haſta fricabat loricas 
Videre licuit-in Onlogs inſula 
Per ſecula multum poſt © 
Thi fuit ad gladiorum Judos 
Reges proceſſerunt | 
Rubieundum erat circa inſulam 
Ar volans Draco vulnerum. 
e e 

Quid eſt viro forti morte certius 
Etſi ipſe in armorum nimbo 
Adverſus collocatus fit - 
dæpe deplorat ætatem 

i nunquam premitur 

alum ferunt timidum incitare 
Aquilam ad gladiorum ludum 
Meticuloſus venit nuſpiam 
Cordi ſuo uſui. 

9 5 23. 

Hoc numero æquum ut procedat 
In contactu glatiorum 
Jovenis unus contra alterum 
Non retrocedat vir a viro. 
Hoc fuit viri fortis nobilites diu 
Semper debet amoris amicus 
virgiaum 
Audax eſſe in f remitu armorum. 
Hoc videtur mihi re veta 
Quod fata ſequimur 


Rarvs tranſgreditur fata Parca- 


Non deſtinavi Elle (rum 
De-vitz exitu meæ 

Cumegoſanguinem ſemimortuus 
f tegerem Pan | 


Et naves in aquas protruſi 
Paſſim impetravimus tum eri 
Eſcam in Scotiz kinn. 


$6 of You * a . * 9. 


0 | Habeo 


plentifully 
25 
Hoc th me facit ſemper 
Quod balderi patris ſcamna 
Parata ſcio in aulaa 
Bibemus cereviſiam brevi- 
Ex concaviserateribuscraniorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mor. 
tem | 


Magnifici in Qdini domibus 


Non venio deſperabundis 


Verdis ad odini aulam. . 
26. 


Hie * nunc omnes 


Filii Aſlaugæ gladiis 
Amarum bellum excitare 
Si exacte ſcirent +» 
Calamitates noſtras 

uem non pauci an 
5 me — 
Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis i ita ut corda valeant. 


27. 

W. alain hæreditatem 
Crudele ſtat nocumentum a . 

| ra 
Anguis inhabitat le cordis 
Speramus altertvs ad Othini 
Vir in Ellæ Gnguine 
Filiis meis lireſcet 
Sug ira rubeſcet 


Non acres juvenes 


Seſhionem tranquillam dere 
* Jak 

quinquagies 

Prælia ſub ſignis tacta 

Ex belli invitatione & ſemel 

Minime putavi hominum 

me futurus eſſet 

Jdvenis didici muctonem rube- 
face re '; 

Alius rex preſtantior 


Nos Aſæ invitabunt 


Non eſt lugenda mors. 


1 
5 a. * 


Fer: 


fert an 
Invitant 


Quas er 
Vthinuy 


pentifully we feaſted the eagle e e 
Warm ſtream of wounds ran into the ocean. 8 
before us. When we ſteered our ſhjps into the mouth of 
the Viſtula, we ſent the Helſingians to the hall of Odion. 
Then did the ſword bite. The waters were all one wound. 
The earth was dyed red with the warm fiream. The ſword. 
rung upon the coats of mail, and clove the bucklers iii 
twain. - None fled on that day, till among his ſhips Herau- 
mor. lus fell. Than him no braver baron cleaves the ſea with 
ic nps; a chearful heart did he ever bring to the combat. 
N Then the hoſt threw away their ſhields, when the uplifted 
ſpear flew at the breaſts of heroes. The ſword bit the 
Scarfian rocks; bloody was the ſhield in battle, until Rafno 
the king was ſlain, From the heads of warriors the warm 
ſweat ſtreamed down their armour. The crows around the 
Indirian iſlands had ample prey. It were difficult to ſingle 
out one among ſo many deaths. At the riſing of the ſun T 
beheld the ſpears piercing the bodies of foes, and the bows 
throwing forth their ſteel-pointed arrows. Loud roared the . 
_ ſwords in the plains of Lano. T he virgin long bewailed 
ue laughter of that morning.“ In this ſtrain the poet con- 
my tinues to deſcribe ſeveral other military exploits. The ima- 
| 70 zes are not much varied; the noiſe of arms, the ſtreaming 
of blood, and the feaſting the birds of prey, often recurring. 
He mentions the death of two of his ſons in battle; and the 
my lamentation he deſcribes as made for one of them is very 
lingular. A Grecian or Roman poet would have introdu- 
oy ced the virgins or nymphs of the wood, bewailing the un- 


ah 2 timely fall of a young hero. But, ſays our Gothic poet, 
. — © when Rogvaldus was flain, for him mourned all the hawks 
"0 i, ©  FESE , * 0 « . . . . : | % of 
29. Lætus cereviſiam cum Aſis 
fert animus finire In ſumma ſede bibam 
Invitant me Dy ſæ Vitæ elapſæ ſunt hore 
Quas ex Othini Aula Ridens moriar, 


per: Vihinus mihi miſit 
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of heaven, as lamenting a benefactor who had ſo liberally 
- Fupplied them with prey; “ for boldly, as he adds, « in 
the ſtrife of ſwords, ee: of efron 

ſpear of blood,” T 
The poem concludes with Ps of the highes bra- 
very and contempt of death. What is more certain to 
the brave man than death, though amidſt the ſtorm of 
ſwords, he ſtands always ready to oppoſe it? He only re. 
grets this life who hath never known diſtreſs. The timorous 
man allures the devouring eagle to the field of battle. The 
coward, wherever he comes, is uſeleſs to himſelf, This ] 
eſteem honourable, that the youth ſhould advance to the 
combat fairly matched one againſt another; nor man re. 
treat from man. Long was this the warrior's higheſt glory, 
He who aſpires to the love of yirgins, ought always to be 
foremoſt in the roar of arms. It appears to me of truth, 
that we are led by the fates. - Seldom can any overcome 
the appointment of deſtiny. Little did I foreſee that Ella * 
_ was to have my life in his hands, in that day when fainting 
7 concealed my blood, and puſhed forth my ſhips into the 
waves; after we had ſpread a repaſt for the beaſts of prey 
throughout the Scottiſh bays. But this makes me always 
rejoice that in the balls of our father Balder (or Odin)! 
know there are ſeats prepared, where, in a ſhort time, we 
mall be drinking ale out of the hallow ſkulls of our ene- 
mies. In the houſe of the mighty Odin, no brave men la- 
ment death. I come not with, the voice of deſpair to O- 
din's hall. How eagerly would all the ſons of Aſlauga now 
ruſh to war, did they know the diſtreſs of their father, 
whom à multitude of venomous ſerpents tear? I have given 
to my children a mother who hath filled their hearts with 
valour. 


. This was the name of his enemy * had. condenue 
him to death. 
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aſotr. I am faſt approaching to my end. A cruel death 
waits me from the viper's bite. A dwells in the 
midſt of my heart. I hope that the ſword of ſome of my 
ons ſhall yet be ſtained with the blood of Ella. The va- 
fant youths will wax red with anger, and will not fit in 
peace. Fifty and one times have I reared the ſtandard in 
battle, In my youth I learned to dye the ford in Blood 
my hope was then, that no king among men would be more 
renowned than me. The goddeſſes of death will now ſoon 
call me; I muſt not mourn my death. Now I end my 
This I WW fong. The goddeſſes invite me away; they whom Odin 
to the WE has fent to me from his hall. I wilt fit upon a lofty ſeat, 
an re- ¶ and drink ale joyfully with the goddeſſes of death. The 
glory. WW tours of my life are ran out. I will fmile when 1 die. 
to be This is ſuch poetry as we might expect from a barbarous 
truth, WM nation. It breathes a moſt ferocious - ſpirit. - It is wild; 
rcome I harſh, and irregular ;z but at the ſame time animated and 
Ella” WW trong; the ftyle, in the original, full of inverfions, and, as 
unting I we learn from ſome of Olaus's e bighly een 
to the ¶ ind figured. 

f prey i But when we open the works of Oſſian, x very Gifferend 
always W bene preſents itſelf. There we find the fire and enthufiaſnr 
din) I of the moſt early times, combined with an amazing degree 
je, we Nef regularity and art. We find tenderneſs, and even deti- 
ir ene- i eacy of ſentiment, greatly predominant over fierceneſs and 
en la- i barbarity, Our hearts are melted with the ſofteſt feelings, 
to O. ad at the fame time elevated with the highet ideas of mig- 
a now Wi nanimity, generoſity, and true heroiſm. When we turn 
father, from the poetry of Lodbrog to that of Oban it is like paſ- 
e given ing from a ſavage deſart, into a fettile and* cultivated 
s with I country. How is this to be accounted for? Or by het 
valour. WW Beans to be reconciled with the remote antiquity attributes 
to 
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to theſe poems? This is a cuflous Paints, and Tyres to 
be illoſtrated. * „ ert +; 

That the Ancien Schü were of Celtic ieh js1 * 
doubt. Their conformity with the Celtic nations in las- dul 
guage, manners, and religion, proves it to a full demon 
tration, The Celtæ, a great and mighty people, altogether _ 
diſtinct ſrom the Goths and Teutones, once extended their 


dominion over all the weſt of Europe; but ſeem to have ge 
had their most full and complete eſtabliſhment in Gaul. | 
Wherever the Celtz or Gauls are mentioned by ancient w 
writers, we ſeldom. fail to hear of their Druids and theit 

Bards ; the inſtitution of which two orders, was the capi- = 
tal diſtnetion of their manners. and policy. The Die n. 


were their philoſophers and prieſts ;- the Bards; their poets Druid 
and recorders of heroic actions: And both theſe orders of 
men, ſeem to have ſubſiſted among them, as chief member 
of the ſtate from time immemorial *®. We muſt not there. think 
fore imagine the Celtz to have been altogether a groſs and 1 han 
tude nation. They poſſeſſed from very remote ages 2 8 
formed ſyſtem of diſcipline and manners, which appears to * 

have had a deep and laſting influence; Ammianus Mar: : 
celinus gives them this expreſs teſtimony, that there flouriſh- 
ed among them the ſtudy of the moſt laudable arts; intro. 

duced by the Bards, whoſe office it was to ſing in heroic 
Vaſes the 8 858 actions of illuſtrious men; and by the kngfte 
Druid 


* There are three iribes ey are . in different Mexcuitz 
| the Bards, the Prieſts, and the Pruids, The We; Ba, 

Bards * the poets, and thoſe who record the actions ol uorun 
their heroes. Strübo, . IV. ; 

\There are likewiſe among them the compoſers of poems 
whom they call Bards ; and theſe, with inftruments like the 
lyre, celebrate the praiſes of ſome, and rail againſt others 
Doc. Sicul. B. v.. 

And thoſe who are called Bards... are their oracles, and 
theſe bards are poets who fing praiſes in odes. Pofidonia 
ap. Atbenæum, B. VI. 7 


dn Ghats at} 
the Pythagorian manner, and philoſophifing upon the 
tigheſt ſubjes;. aſſerted the immortality of the human 
pul *. Though Julius Ceſar, in his account of Gaul, 
does not expreſaly mention the Bards, yet it is plain that 
under the title of Druids, he comprehends that whole col- 
lege or order; of which the Bards, who, it is probable, 
rere the diſciples of the Druids, undoubtedly made a part. 
It deſerves remark; that according to his account, the Drui- 
dical inſtitution firſt took riſe in, Britain, and paſſed from 
thence into Gaul z ſo that they who aſpired to be thorough 
maſters of that learning were wont to reſort to Britain. 
He adds too, that ſuch as were to be initiated among the 
Druids, were obliged to commit to their memory. a great 
number of verſes, inſomuch that ſome employed twenty 
years in this courſe of education; and that they did not 
think it lawful to record theſe poems in writing; but ſacred- 
ly handed them down by tradition from race to race +. 

So ſtrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations to 
their poetry and their bards, that amidft all the changes of 
their government and manners; even long after the order 
of the Druids was extinQ, and the national religion altered, 
the Bards continued. to flouriſh ; not as a ſet of ſtrolling 
ſengſters, like the Greek A.. or Rhapſodiſts, in Homer's 

vor. II. dee time, 


Per hæc loca (ſpeaking of Gaul hominibus paulatim 
ercultis, viguere fudia laudabilium doctrinarum; Fr 
der Bardos & Euhages & Druidas. Et Bardi quidem fortia 
norum illuſtrium facta heroicis compoſita verſibus cum 
duleibus lyre modullis cantitarunt. Euhages vero ſcrutan- 
tes ſeriem & ſublimia naturz pandere conabantur. Inter 
bos, Druide ingemis celſiores, ut auctoritas de- 
devit, ſodalitiis adſtricti conſortiis, qu uzſtionibus altarum 
oecultarumque rerum erecti ſunt ; & deſpectantes humana 
3 animas immortales. Amm. Marcellinus, 1, 


d Ceſar de bello Gall lib. 6. 
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| time, but as an order of men highly reſpected in the ſtate, I ind 
and ſupported by a publie eſtabliſhment. We find them, WM fate 
according to the teſtimonies of Strabo and Diodorus, be- then 
fore the age of Auguſtus Cæſar; and we find them remain - and 
ing under the ſame name, and exercifing the ſame func. WW mig! 
tions as of old, in Ireland, and in the north of Scot- 
land, almoſt down to our own times. It is well known 
that in both theſe countries, every Regulus or chief 
had his own bard, who was conſidered as an officer of 
rank in his court; and lad lands aſſigned him, which de- 
ſcended to his family. Of the honour in which the bards 
were held; many inſtances occur in Offian's poems. On 
all important occaſions, they were the ambaſſadors between 
contending chiefs; and their perſons were held facred, 
cc Cairbar feared to ſtretch'his ſword to the bards, though 
his ſoul was dark. Looſe the bards, ſaid his brother Cath- 
mor, they are the ſons of other times. Their voice ſhall 
be heared in other ages, when the kings of Temora have 
failed.” 

From all this, the Celtic tribes clearly appear to have 
been addicted in ſo high a degree to poetry, and to have 
made it ſo much their ſtudy from the earlieſt times, as may 
remove our wonder at meeting with a vein of higher pocti- 
cal refinement among them, than was at firſt fight to hate 
been expected among nations, whom we are accuſtomed to 
call barbarous. Barbarity, I muſt obſerve; is a very equi 
vocal term; it admits of many different forms and degrees; 
and though, in all of them, it excludes poliſhed manner, 
it is; however, not inconſiſtent with generous ſentiment 
and tender affetions*. What degrees of ftiendſſiip, love 


- Surely among the wild Laplanders, if any where, | 
barity is in its moſt perfect Nate, Yet their love = 
| al 
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ſtats, ind heroiſm, may poſſibly. be found to prevail in a rude 
bem, WM fate of ſociety, no one can ſay, Aſtoniſhing inſtances. of 
„ be- them we know, from hiſtory, have ſometimes appeared e 

i and a few characters diſtinguiſhed by thoſe high qualities, 


main- 
func. might lay a foundation for a ſet of manners being introdu- 
Scot- ced into the ſongs of the bards, more refined, it is pro» 
nNown 
chief 


than the real manners of the country. In particular, with 
er of reſpect to heroiſm z the great employment of the Celtic 
ch de- bards, was to delineate the characters, and fing the praiſes 
Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos, 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis æ vum | 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. Fa L. . 
O00 2 . Now 
Cath-W which Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are a proof 
» ſhall that natural tenderneſs of fentiment may be found in a 
country, into which the leaſt glimmering of ſcience has ne- 
| have Bf ver penetrated. To moſt Engliſh readers theſe fongs are 
well known by the elegant tranſlations of them in the Spec» 
tator, No 366 and 406. I ſhall ſybjoin Scheffer's Latin ver- 
fion of one of them, which has the appearance of being 
ſtrictly literal, | 1 
Sol. clariſſimum emitte lumen in paludem Orra. Si eni- 
fus in ſumma picegrum cacumina ſcirem me viſurum Vrra 
paludem, in ea eniterer, ut viderem inter quos amica, mea 
eſſet ores omnes ſuſcinderem frutices ibi enatos, omnes 
ramos præſecarem, hos virentes ramos. Curſum nubium 
eſſem ſecutus, quæ iter ſuum iſtituunt verſus paludem Or- 
n, fi ad te volare poſſem alis, cornicum alis. Sed mihi 
deſunt abæ, alæ querquedulz pedeſque, anſerum pedes 
plantæ ve bone, quæ deferre me valeant ad te. Satis ex- 
pectaſti diu, per tot dies, tot dies tuos optimos, oculis tuis 
jucundiſſimis, corde tuo amiciſſimo. Quod $ longiſſime 
zelles effugere, cito tamen te conſequerer., Quid ; 
ralidiuſve eſſe — quam contorti nervi-catenæ ve ferræ 
quæ duriſſime ligant? Sic amor contorquet caput noftrum, 
mutat cogitationes & ſententias. Puerorum voluntas, vo- 
untas venti; juvenum cogitationes, longs cogitationes. 
Quos fi audirem omnes, a via, a via juſta declinarem. Unum 
 confilium quod capiam; ita ſcio viam rectiorem me res 
frturum, Schefferi Lapponia, Cap. 29. 


+ Now-when-we confider a college or order of men/ who, 
eultivating poetry throughout a: long ſeries of ages, hal 
their imaginations coritinually employed on the ideas df 
-heroifin'; who bad all the poems and panegyrics, which 
were compoſed by their ptedeceſſors, handed down to 
them with care; who fivalled and endeavoured to outftrip 
thoſe who had gone before them, each in the celebration 
of his particular hero; is it not natural to think, that at 
length the character of a hero would appear in their ſongs 
with the higheſt luſtre, and be adorned with qualities truly 
noble ?' Some of the qualities indeed which diſtinguiſ x 
Firigal, moderation, humanity, and clemency, would not 
probably be the firſt ideas of heroiſm occuring to à barba- 
tous people: But no ſooner had ſuch ideas begun to dawn 
on the minds of poets, chan, as the human mind eafily 
opens to che native repreſentations of human perfeQion, 
they would be ſcized and embraced; they would enter into 
their panegyrics; they would afford materials for ſucceed- 

ing bards to work upon, and improve; they would contri- 

bute not a little to exalt the public manners. For ſuch 
ſongs as theſe, familiar to the Celtic warriors from their 
childhood, and throughout their whole life, both in war 
and in peace, their principal entertainment, "muſt have had 
a very conſiderable influence in propagating' among them 
real manners nearly approaching to the poetical ; and in 
forming even ſuch a hero as Fingal. Eſpecially when we 
confider that among their limited objects of ambition, among 
the few advantages which in a ſavage tate, man could ob- 
tain over man, the chief was Fame, and that immortality 
which they expected to receive from their virtues and er- 


. in the 8 1 1 
Having 


When Edward I. N Wales, he put to deat 
all the Welch bards. This cruel * plainly 0 — 
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Haring made theſe remarks on the Celtic poetry and bards 
in genera}, I ſhall'next confider the particular advantages 
which Offian poſſeſſed. He appears clearly to Have lived'in 
a period which enjoyed all the benefit I juſt now mention- 
ed of traditionary poetry. The exploits of Trathal, Tuen- 
mor, and the other anceſtors of Fingal; are ſpoken of as fa- 
miliarly known, Ancient-bards are frequently alluded to. 
In one remarkable paſſage, Offian deſcribes himſelf as l- 
ring in a ſort of claſſical age, enlightened by the-memorials 
of former times, which were conveyed in the ſongs of 
bards ; and points at a period of darkneſs and ignorance 
which lay beyond the reach of tradition. His words,” 
ſays he, * came only by halves to our ears; they were dark 
as the tales of other times, before the light of the ſong a- 
roſe,” Offian, himſelf, appears to have been endowed by 
nature with an exquiſite ſenifibility of heart; prone to that 
tender melancholy which is ſo often an attendant-on great 
genius; and ſuſceptible equally of ſtrong and of ſoft emo- 
tions. He was not only a profeſſed bard,” educated with 
care, as we may eaſily believe, to all the poeticaliart then 
known, and conneRed, as he ſhews us himſelf, in intimate 
friendſhip with the other contemporary bards, but a war- 
rior alfo ; and the Ton of the moſt renowned hero and prince 
of his age. This formed a conjunction of circumſtances, 
uncommonly favourable towards exalting the imagination 
of a poet. He relates expeditions in which he had been 
engaged 3 he fings of battles in which he had fought and 
overcome; he had beheld the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes whieh 
that age could exhibit, both of heroiſm in war, and magni- 
ſicence in ese. For however mn 
thoſe 


great an influence he Fowl the ſongs of theſe bards to 
have over the minds of the and of what nature he 
judged that influence to be. e 'Welch bards were of 
be fame Celtic race with the Scottiſh and Iriſh - 
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Mole times may ſeem to us, we muſt, remember thit aj WW de 
ideas of magnificence are comparative; and that the age of ¶ cou: 
Fingal was an gra of diſtinguiſhed ſplendor in that part of WW bis 
the-world. Fingal reigned over a conſiderable territory i I bree 
he was enriched with the ſpoils of the Roman province; he ¶ of u 
was ennobled by his victories and great actions; and wat T 
in all reſpeRs a perſonage of much higher dignity than any W chat 
of the Chięftains, or heads of Clans, who lived in the ſame WW zal 
country, after a more extenſive monarchy was eſtabliſhed, W judę 
The manners of Oſſian's age, ſa far as we can gather MW very 
them from his writjags, were abundantly fayourable to 2 . hic 
poetical genius. The two diſpirited vices, to which Lon- W firſt 
ginus imputes the decline of poetry, coyctouſneſs and effe- ¶ to t 
minacy, were as yet unknown. The cares of men were agric 
few. They lived a roving indolent life; hunting and war W poer 
their principal employments; and their chief amyſements, ¶ of ſc 
the muſic of bards and * the feaſt of ſhells,” The great MW men 
object purſued by heroic ſpirits, was © to receive their 
fame,” that is to become worthy of being celebrated in the 
fongs of bards; and * to have their name on the four gray 
ſtones.” To die, unlamented by a bard, was deemed ſo 
great a misfortune, as even to diſturb their ghoſts in ano- 
ther ſtate. They wander in thick miſts beſide the reedy 
lake; but never ſhall they riſe, without the ſong, to the 
dwelling of winds.” After death, they expected to follow 
employments of the ſame nature with thoſe which had a- 
muſed them on earth; to fly with their friends on clouds, 
to purſue airy deer, and to liſten ta their praiſe in the 
mouths of bards. In ſuch times as theſe, in a country 
where poetry had been ſo long cultivated, and ſo highly 
honoured, is it any wonder that among the race and ſuc- 
ceſſion of bards, one Homer ſhould ariſe; a man who, en- 
dowed with a natural happy genius, favoured by peculiar 
_ advantages 


advantages of birth and condition, and meeting in the 
courſe of his life, with a variety of incidents proper to firs 
his imagination, and to touch his heart, ſhould attain a de · 
gree of eminence in poetry, an 
of more refined ages. 

The compoſitions of Oſftan ue  rodety marked with 
characters of antiquity, that although there were no exter- 
zal proof to ſupport that antiquity, hardly any reader of 
judgment and taſte, could heſitate in referring them to a 
very remote. æra. There are four great ſtages through 
which men ſucceſſively paſs in the progreſs of ſociety. The 
firſt and earlieft is the life of hanters ; paſturage ſucceeds 
to this, as the ideas of property begin to take root; next 
agriculture; and laſtly, commerce. Throughout Offian's 
poems, we plainly find ourſelves in the firſt of theſe periods 
of ſociety ; during which, hunting was the chief employ- 
ment of men, and the principal method of their procuring 
ſubſiſtence. Paſturage was not indeed wholly unknown; 
for we hear of dividing the herd in the caſe of a divorce ; 
but the alluſions. to herds and to cattle are not many; 
and of agriculture: we find no traces. No cities appear to 
have been built in the territories of Fingal. No arts are 
mentioned except that of navigation and of working in 
iron.“ en . 

: -  - improved 

Y Their ſkill in navigation need not at all ſurpriſe us. 
Living i in the weſtern iſlands, along the coaſt, or in a coun- 
try which is eyery where interſected with arms of the ſea, 
one of the firſt objects of their attention, from the earlieſt 
time, muſt have been how to traverſe the waters. Hence 
that knowledge of the ſtars, ſo neceſſary for guiding them 
by night, of which we find ſeveral tracts in Offian's works; 
particularly in the beautiful deſcription of Cathmor's ſhield, 
n the ſrenth book of Temora. Among all the northeru 
maritime nations, navigation was very early ſtudied. Pira- 


tical incurſions were the chief means they employed for ac- 
quiring booty; and were among * firſt exploits, which 


diſtinguiſhed 
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improved manners. At their feaſts; the heroes prepared 
their own repaſt; they ſit round the licht of the burning 
dak; the wind lifted their locks, and whiſtled through their 
open halls. Whatever was beyond the neceffaries of life 
was known to them only as the ſpoit of the Roman pro- 
vince ;' the gold of the ſtranger; the lights of the ſtranger; 
the ſteeds of the ſtranger ; the children of the rein. 

This reprefentation. of Offian's times, maſt ſtrike us the 
more, as genuine and authentic, when it is compared with 
a poem of later date, which Mr Macpherfon has preſerved 
in one of his notes. It is that wherein five bards are repre- 
ſented as paſſing the evening in the heuſe of à chief, and 
each of them feparately giving his deſcription of the night. 
The night fcenery is beautiful; and the author has plainly 
imitated the ſtyle and manner of Oſſian: But he has allow- 
ed ſome images to appear which betray a later period of ſo 
ciety. For we meet with windows clapping, the herds of 
goats 'and cows ſeeking ſhelter; the ſhepherd wandering, 
corn on the plain, and the wakeful hind rebuilding the 
ſhocks of corn which had been overturned by the tempeſt; 
Whereas, in Offian's works, from beginning to end, all is 
conſiſtent 3 no modern allufion drops from him; but every 
where, the ſame face of rude nature appears; a country 
wholly uncultivated, thinly inhabited, and recently peopled; 
The graſs of the rock, the flower of the heath, the thiſtle 
diftinguiſhed them in the world. Even the ſavage Ameri- 
cans were at their firft diſcovery found to poſſeſs the moſt 
ſurprifing ſkiſt and dexterity in navigating their immenſe 
lakes and rivers. ae 4 

The deſcription of Cuchullin's chatiot, in the firſt book 
of Fingal, has been obje&ted to by ſome, as repreſenting 
greater magnificence than Is conſiſtent with the ſuppoſed 
poverty of that age. -But this chatiot is 4 rx Gray a 
horſe litter; and the gems mentioned in the'defcription, are 


no other than the ſhining ſtones or pebbles, known to bg 
frequently found along the weſtern coaft of Scotland. 


— 
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with its ha are the chief ornaments of his land tape 
«The deſart,“ fays Fingal, © is enagh to me, wth ati I 
woods and deer.“ 8 3” * 

The circle of ideas and I FOR is U ht 
ſuits ſuch an age: Nor any greater diverſity intreduced ins 
to characters: than the events of that period would natu- 
rally diſplay: Valor and bodily ſtrength are tbe admired 
qualities; Contentions ariſe; as is uſubl among ſavage Nas 
tions, from the lighteſt cauſes. To be affronted at a tours 
nament ty or to be omitted in the invitation to a feaſt, kin- 
des a war. Women are often carrikd away by force; and 
the whole tribe; as in the Homeric times, riſe to avenge the 
wrong; The herots ſhow refinement of ſentiment, indeed; 
on ſeveral occafions, but none of mariners. They ſpeak of 
their paſt actions with freedom, boaſt of their exploits; and 
ing their own praiſe; In their battles, it is evident that 
drums; trumpets, or bagpipes, were not known 'or uſed] 
They had no expedient for giving the military alarms but 
ſtriking a ſhield, or faiſing a loud ery, And hence the loud 
and terrible voice of Fingal is often mentioned, as a neceſſary 
qualification of a gfeat general, like the fin Cale Ilse, 
of Homer: Of military diſcipline or ill, they appear to 
have been entirely deſtitute. Their armics ſeem not to have 
deen numerbus z their battles were diſorderly ; and termi. 
nated, for the moſt part, by à perſonal combat; or wreſtling 
of the two chiefs; after which, © the bard ſung the ſong of 
peace, and the battle ceaſed along the field.” 

The matiner of compoſition” bears all the marks of the 
greateſt antiquity, No artful tranſitions 5 nor full and exs 
tended connection of parts; ſuch as we find among the 
poets of liter times; when order and regularity of compoſi. 
tion were more ſtudied and known; but a ſtyle always ra- 
pid and vehement; i in narration coneiſe even to abruptneſs, 
Jour [© MY and 
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and leaving ſeveral circumſtances to be ſupplied by tlie 
reader's imagination. The language has all that figurative 
caſt, which, as I before ſhewed, partly a glowing and un- 
diſciplined imagination, partly the ſterility of language and 
the want of proper terms, have always introduced into the 
early ſpeech of nations; and, in feveral reſpects, it carries 
2 remarkable refemblance to the ſtyle of the Old Teſtament. 
It deſerves particular notice, as one of the moſt genuine 
and deciſive characters of antiquity, that very few general 
terms or abſtract ideas, are to be met with in the whole 
collection of Oſſian's works. The ideas of men, at firſt, 
were all particular. They had not words to expreſs gene- 


ral conceptions: Theſe were the confequence of more pro- 


found reffection, and longer acquaintance with the arts of 
thought and of ſpeech. Oſſian, accordingly, almoſt never 
expreſſes himſelf in the abſtract. His ideas extended little 
farther than to the objects he ſaw around him. A public, 
4 community, the univerſe, were conceptions beyond his 
ſphere... Even a mountain, a ſea, or a lake, which he has 
occaſion to mention, though only in a ſimile, are for the 


moſt part particulariaed; it is the hill of Cromla, the ſtorm 


of the ſea of Malmor, or the reeds of the lake of Lego. 
A mode of expreſſion, which, whilft it is characteriſtical of 
ancient ages, is at the ſame time highly favourable to de- 
ſcriptive poetry. For the ſame reaſons, perſonification is a 
poetical figure not very common with Oſſian. Inanimate 
objects ſuch as winds, trees, flowers, he ſometimes perſo- 
nifies with great beauty. But the perſonifications which 
are ſo familiar to later poets of Fame, Time, Terror, Virtue, 
and the reſt, of that claſs, were unknown to our Celtic bard. 

Theſe were modes of conception too abſtract for his age. 
All theſe are marks ſo undoubted, and ſome of them too, 
fo nice and delicate, of the moſt early times, as put the high. 
| antiquity 
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antiquity of theſe poems out of queſtion. Eſpecially hen 
we conſider, that if there had been any impoſture in this 
caſe, it muſt have been contrived and executed in the High- 
lands of Scotland, two or three centuries: ago; as, up to 
this period, both by manuſcripts, and by the teſtimony of 
2 multitude of living witneſſes, concerning the uncontro- 
rertible tradition of theſe poems, they can clearly be traced. 
Now, this is a period when that . country enjoyed no ad- 
vantages for a compoſition of this kind, which it may not 
be ſuppoſed to have enjoyed in as great, if not in a greater 
degree, a thouſand years before. To ſuppoſe that two or 
three hundred years ago, when we well know the Highlands 
to have been in a ſtate of groſs ignorance and barbarity, 
there ſhould have ariſen in that country a poet, of ſuch ex- 
quiſite genius, and of ſuch deep knowledge of mankind, 
and of hiſtory, as to diveſt himſelf of the ideas and manners 
of his own age, and to give us a juſt and natural picture of 
2 ſtate of ſociety ancienter by a thouſand years; one whey 
could ſupport this counterfeited antiquity through ſuck . 
large collection of poems, without the leaſt incon 
and who, poſſeſſed of all this genius and art, had at the 
ame time the ſelf-denial of concealing himſelf, and of aſcri- 
bing his on works to an antiquated bard, without the im- 
poſture being detected ; is a 2 that tranſcends all 


bounds of credibility, 


There r ether ne ne 
ed to, ſtill of greater weight, if poſſible, againſt this hypo- 
theſis. One is, the total abſence of religious ideas from this 
work; for which the tranſlator has, in his preface, given a 
rery probable account, on the footing of its being the work 
of Oſſian. The druidical ſuperſtition was, in the days of 
Oſſian, on the point of its final extinction; and for particu- 
lar reaſons, odious to the family of Fingal ; whilſt the Chriſ- 


\ Pp 2 tian 


4monſtration that the author lived 
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tian faith was not yet eſtabliſhed. But had it been the wo 
of one, to whom the ideas of Chriſtianity were familiar from 


his infancy z and who had ſuperadded to them alſo the bi. 


| gotted ſuperſtition of a dark age and country ; ; it is impol. 
ſible but in ſome paſſage or other, the traces of them would 
. have appeared. The other circumſtance is, the entire ſlence 
? which reigns with reſpect to all the great clans or families, 
which are now eſtabliſhed in the Highlands, The origin of 
theſe ſeveral clans is known to be very ancient: And it is 2 


well known, that there is no paſſion by which a native High- 
lander is more diſtinguiſhed, than by attachment to his clan, 
and jealouſy for its honour. That a Highland bard, in for- 


ging a work relating to the antiquities « of his country, ſhould 
have inſerted. no circumſtance which pointed out the riſe of 
his own clan, which aſcertained its antiquity, or inereaſed 
its glory, i is of all ſuppoſitions that can be formed, the moſt 


improbable ; and the ſilence on this head amounts to a de- 


at clans were formed or known. og 


remarks upon their general ſpirit and ftrain. 
characteriſties of Offian's 


# + „ 


before any of the preſent 


” Aſſuming it then, as we well may, for certain, that the 

poems now under conſideration, are genuine venerable mo- 
numents of very remote antiquity ; I proceed to make ſome 
The two great 
s poetry are, tenderneſs and ſubli 


mity. It breathes nothing of the gay and cheerful kind; 


an air of ſolemnity and ſeriouſneſs is diffuſed over the whole, 
N Oſſian i is perhaps the only poet who never relaxes, or lets 
| himſelf down into the light and amuſing ſtrain 3 which 1 
readily admit to be no ſmall diſadvantage to him, with the 


bulk of readers. He moves perpetually i in the high 

of the grand and the pathetic. One key note is dad 
the beginning, and ſupported to the end; nor is any orna- 
ment introduced but what i is peter concordant with the 


general 
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general tone or melody. The events recorded, are all ſeri. 
ons and grave; the ſcenery throughout, wild and romantig. 


The extended heath by the ſea ſhore; the mountain ſhaded | 


with miſt ; the torrent ruſhing through a ſolitary valley; the 
ſcattered oaks, and the tombs of warrjors overgrown. with 
moſs ; all produce a ſolemn attention in the mind, and pre- 
pare it for great and extraordinary events. We find notin 
Offian, an imagination that ſports itſelf, and dreſſes out gay 
trifles'to pleaſe the fancy. His poetry, more perhaps than 
that of any other writer, deſerves to be ſtyled, - The Poetry 


of the Heart. It is a heart penetrated with noble ſentiments, 


and with ſublime and tender paſſions; and a heart that 


glows, and kindles the fancy a heart that is full, and pours . 


itſelf forth, Offian'did not write, like modern poets, to 
pleaſe readers and critics. He ſung from the love of poetry 
and ſong. - His delight was to think of the heroes among 
whom he had flouriſhed ; to recal the affecting incidents of 
his life z to dwell upon his paſt wars and loves and friend- 
ſhips ; till, as he expreſſes it himſelf, . there comes a voice 
to Offian and awakes his ſoul. It is the voice of years that 
are gone; they roll before me with all their deeds ;”” and 
under this true poetic inſpiration, giving vent to his genius, 
no wonder we ſhould ſo often hear, and acknowledge in his 
rains, the powerful and ever-pleaſing voice of nature. 

rte, natura potentior omni. a 
Eft Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus illo. 

It is neceſſary here to obſerve, that the beauties of Of. 
fian's writings cannot be felt by thoſe who have given them 
only a fingle or a haſty peruſal. His manner is ſo different 
from that of the poets, to whom we are moſt accuſtomed : 
bis ſtyle is ſo conciſe, and ſv much crowded with imagery ; 


the mind is kept at ſuch a ſtretch in accompanying the au- 


thor; | that an ordinary reader is at firſt apt to be dazzled 
and 


— 
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-and fatigued, rather than pleaſed. His poems require ty 
be taken up at intervals, and to be frequently reviewed; 


and then it is impoſſible but his beauties muſt open to eve. 


Ty reader who is capable of ſenſibility. Thoſe who have 

ne higheſt degree of it, will reliſh them the moſt, | 
As Homer is of all the great poets, the one whoſe man. 
* and whoſe times come the neareſt to Oſhan's, we are 
naturally led to run à parallel in ſome inſtances between 
the Greelt and the Celtic-bard. For though Homer lived 
more than a thouſand years before Oſſian, it is not from 
the age of the world, but from the ſtate of ſociety, that we 
are to judge of reſembling times. The Greek has, is ſeye- 
ral points, a manifeſt ſuperiority. He introduces a great- 
cr variety of incidents; he poſſeſſes a larger compaſs of 
ideas; has more diverſity in his characters; and -a much 
deeper knowledge of buman nature, It was not to be ex- 
"pected, that in any of theſe particulars, Oſſian could equal 
Homer. For Homer lived in a country where ſociety was 
much farther advanced; he had beheld many more ob- 
jects; cities built and flouriffing; laws inſtituted ; order, 
diſcipline, and arts begun. His field of obſervation was 
much larger and more ſplendid; his knowledge, of courſe, 
more extenſive; his mind alſo, it ſhall be granted, more 
penetrating. But, if Offian's ideas and objects be leſs di- 
verſified than thoſe of Homer, they are all, however, of 
the kind fitteſt for poetry: The bravery and generoſity of 
Heroes, the tenderneſs of lovers, the attachments of friends, 
parents, and children. In a rude age and country, though 
the events that happen be few, the undiſſipated mind 
broods oyer them more; they ſtrike the imagination, and 
fire the paſſions in a higher degree; and of conſequence 
Lang ee PLIES genius, than the 
4. fame 
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1 ſcattered through the wide . of more 
raried action, and cultivated life. 4 r 
Homer is a more cheerful and ſprightly poet than Oſſian. 
You diſcern in him all the Greek vivacity; whereas Oſſian 
uniformly maintains the gravity and ſolemnity of a Celtic 
hero. This too is in a great meafure to be accounted for 
from the different ſituations in which they lived, partly 
perſonal, and partly national. Oſſian had ſurvived all his 
friends, and was diſpoſed to melancholy by the · incidents 
of his life. But beſides this, cheerfulneſs is one of the ma- 
ny bleſſings which we owe to formed fociety. The ſolit any 
wild ffate is always a ſerious one. Bating the fadden and 
nolent burſts of mirth, which ſometimes break forth at 
their dances and feaſts; the favage American tribes have 
been noted by all travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. 
Somewhat of this taciturnĩty may be alfo remarked in Ol-. 
fan, On all occaſions he is frugal of his words; and never 
gives you more of an image or a deſcription than is juſt 
fufficient to place it before you in one clear point of view. 
It is a blaze of lightning, which flaſhes and vaniſhes. Ho- 
mer is more extended in his deſcriptions; and fills them 
up with a greater variety of circumſtances. Both the poets - 
are dramatic; that is, they introduce their perſonages fre- 
quently ſpeaking before us. But Oſſian is conciſe and ra- 
pid in his ſpeeches, as he is in every other thing. Homer, 
with the Greek vivacity, had alſo, ſome portion of the 
Greek loquacity. His ſpeeches indeed are highly charac- 
teriſtical 3 and to them we are much ſhdebted for that 
admirable diſplay he has given of human nature. Yet 
if he be tedious any where, it is in theſe; ſome of 
them trifling and ſome of them © plainly unſeaſonable. 
Both poets are eminently ſublime ; but a difference may 
be remarked in the ſpecies of their ſublimity. Homer's 
ſublimity 
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ſublimity is accompanied with more impetuoſity and 


| fire; Ofſian's, with more of a ſolemii_ and awful gran- 


deur. Homer hurries you along; Offian clevatgs, and 
fixes you in aftoniſtiment; Homer is moſt ſublime in ac. 
tions and battles; Oſſian, in deſcription and fentiment, In 
the pathetic, Homer, when he chitſes to exert it, has 
"great power; but Offian exerts that power much oftener, 
and has the character of tenderneſs far more deeply im- 
printed on his works. No poet knew better how to ſeize 
and melt the heart. With regard to dignity of ſentiment, 
the pre-eminence muſt clearly be given to Oſfian. This is 
indeed a ſurptifing circumſtance, that in point of humani. 
ty, virtuous feelings of every kind, our rude Celtic bard 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed to ſuch a degree, that not only the 
heroes of Homer, but even thoſe of the polite and refmed 
: Virgil, are left far behind by thoſe of Oſſian. 
Afﬀer theſe general obſervations on tlie genius and ſpirit 
of our author, I now proceed to a nearer view, and more 
accurate examination of his works ; and as Fingal i is the firſ 
great poem in this collection, it is proper to begin with it. 
To refufe the title of an epic poem to Fingal, becauſe it is 
tot in every üttle particular exactly conformable to the 
practice of Homer and Virgil, were the mere ſqueamiſhneſt 
and pedantry of eriticiſm, Examined even according to 
Ariftotle's rule, it will be found to have all the eſſential re- 
quiſites of a true and regular epic ; and to have ſeveral of 
them in fo high a degree, as at firſt view to raiſe our af 
toniſhment on finding Offian's compoſition fo agreeable to 
rules of which he was entirely ignorant. But our aſtoniſh- 
ment will ceaſe, when we conſider from what ſource Ari- 
ſtotle drew thoſe rules. Homer knew no more of the laws 
of criticifm than Oſſian. But guided by nature, he compo- 
ſed in verſe a regular ſtory, founded on heroic actions, 
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which all poſterity admired. Ariſtotle, with great ſagacity 
and penetration, traced the cauſes of this general admiras 
tion. He obſerved what it was in Homer's compoſition, 
and in the conduct of his ſtory, which gave it ſuch power 
to pleaſe ; from this obſervation he deduced the rules which 
poets ought to follow, who would write and pleaſe like 
Homer ; and to a compoſition formed according to ſuch 
rules, he gave the name of an Epic poem, Hence his whole 
ſyſtem aroſe. Ariſtotle ſtudied nature in Homer, Homer 
and Oſſian both wrote from nature. No wonder that 
among all the * there ſhould be ſuch agreement and 
conformity, 

The fundamental rules delivered by Ariſtotle concerning 
an epic poem, are theſe: That the action which is the 
ground work of the poem, ſhould be one, complete, and 
great; that it ſhould be feigned, not merely hiſtorical ; that 
it ſhould be enlivened with characters and manners; and 
heightened by the marvellous. 

But before entering on any of theſe, it may perhaps be 
aſked, what is the moral of Fingal ? For, according to M. 
Boſſu, an epic poem is no other than an allegory contrived 


to illuſtrate ſome moral truth, The poet, ſays this critic, 


muſt begin. with fixing on ſome maxim, or inſtruction, 
which he intends to inculcate on mankind. He qt forms 
a fable, like one of Eſop' 8, wholly with a view to the mo- 
al: and having thus ſettled aft arranged his plan, he then 
looks into traditionary hiſtory for names and incidents, to 
give his fable fome air of probability. Never did a more 
frigid, pedantic notion, enter into the mind of a critic. We 
may faſely pronounce, that he who ſhould compoſe an epic 
poem after this manner, who ſhould firſt lay down a mo- 
ral and contrive a plan, before he had thought of his per- 
ſonages and actors, might deliver indeed uy ſound inftruc- 
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tion, but would find few readers. There cannot be the 


teaſt doubt that the firſt object which ſtrikes an epic: poet, 


which fires his genius, and' gives him any idea of his work, 
is the action or ſubject he is to celebrate. Hardly is there 
any tale, any ſubject a poet can chuſe for ſuch à work, 
but will afford ſome moral general inſtruction. An epic 
poem is by its nature one of the moſt moral of all poetical 
compoſitishs 7 But its moral tendency is by no means to be 
limited to ſome common- place maxim, which may be ga: 
thered from the ſtory. It ariſes from the admiration of he. 
roic actions, which ſuch a compoſition is peculiarly calcu- 
ted to produce; from the virtuous emotions which the 
characters and incidents raiſe, whilft we read it; from the 
happy impreſſion which at the parts feparately, as well as 
the whole taken together, leave upon the mind. How. 
ever, if a general moral be ſtill infiſted on, Fingal, obviouſ- 
ly furniſhes one, not inferior to that of any other poet, wiz. 
That Wiſdom and Bravery always triumph over brutal 
force; or another nobler ſtill: That the moſt complete vic- 
tory over an enemy is obtained by that moderation and ge. 
neroſity which convert him into a friend; 

The unity of the epic action, which, of all Ariſtotle's 
rules, is the chief and moſt material, is ſo ſtrictly preſerved 
in Finggþ that it muſt be perceived by every reader. It is 
a more complete unity than what ariſes from relating the 
actions of one man, which the Greek critic juſtly cenfures 
as imperfect; it is the unity of one enterpriſe, the deliver- 


ance of Ireland from the invaſion of Swaran: An enterpriſe, 


which has ſurely the full heroic dignity.” All the incidents 
recorded bear a conſtant reference to' one end; no double 
plot is carried on; but the parts unite into a regular 
whole: And as the action is one and great, ſo it is an en- 
tire or complete action. For we find as the critic farther 
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requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; a nodus, or 
intrigue in the poem; difficulties occurring through Cu- 
chullin's raſhneſs and bad Tucceſs; thoſe difficulties gra- 
dually ſurmounted; and at laſt the work conducted to that 
happy concluſion which is held eſſential to epic poetry. 
Unity is indeed obſerved with greater exactneſs in Fingal, 
than in almoſt any other epic compoſition. For not only 
is unity of ſubject maintained, but that of time and place alſo. 
The Autumn is clearly pointed out as the ſeaſon of the ac- 
tion: and from beginning to end the ſoene is never ſhifted. 
from the heath of Lena, along the ſea-fſhore. The duration 
of the action in Fingal, is much ſhorter than in the Iliad 
or Eneid. But ſure, there may be ſhorter as well as long- 
er heroic poems; and if the authority of Ariſtotle be alſo 
required for this, he ſays expreſsly that the epic. compoſi- 
tion is indefinite as to the time of its duration. Accord- 
ingly the action of the Iliad laſts only forty-feven days, 
whilſt that of the ZEneid is continued for more than a year. 
Throughout the whole of Fingal, there reigns that gran- 
deur of fentiment, ſtyle, and imagery, which ought ever to 
diſtinguiſh this high ſpecies of poetry. The ſtory is con- 
ducted with no ſmall art. The poet goes not back to a te- 
dious recital of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; but 
haſtening to the main action, he falls in exactly, by a moſt 
happy coincidence of thought, with the rule of Horace. 
Semper ad eventum feftinat, & in medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit— 
Nec ures bellura Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
De Arte Poet. 
He whe no muſe, for he acknowledged none ; but his 
accaſional addreſſes to Malvina, have a finer effect than the 
invocation of any muſe. He ſets out with no formal pro- | 
. of his ſubject; but the ſubject naturally and eaſily 
Qq 2 unfolds 
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_ unfolds itſelf; the poem opening in an animated manner, 
with the ſituation of Cuchullin, and the arrival of a- ſcout 
who informs bim of Swaran's landing. Mention is pre- 
ſently made of Fingal, and of the expected aſſiſtance from 
the ſhips of the lonely iſle, in order to give further light to 
the ſubject. For the poet often ſhows his addreſs in gra- 
dually preparing us for the events he is to introduce; and 
in particular the preparation for the appearance of Fingal, 
the previous expectations, that are raiſed, and the extreme 
magnificence fully anſwering theſe expectations, with which 
the hero is at length preſented to us, are all worked up 
with ſuch ſxillful conduct as would do honour to any poet 
of the moſt refined times. Homer's art in magnifying the 
character of Achilles has been univerſally admired. Offian 
certainly ſhows no leſs in aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing 
could be more happily imagined for this purpoſe than the 
whole management of the laſt battle, wherein Gaul the ſon 
of Morni, had beſought Fingal to retire, and to leave him 
and his other chiefs the honour of the day. The generoſi- 
ty of the king in agreeing to this propoſal ; the majeſty 
with which he retreats to the hill, from whence he was to 
behold the engagement, attended by his bards, and waving 
the lightning of his ſword : his perceiving the chiefs over- 
powered by numbers, but from unwillingneſs to depriye 
them of the glory of victory by coming in perſon to their 
aſſiſtance, firſt ſending Ullin, the bard, to animate their 
courage; and at laſt, when the danger becomes more 
preſſing, his riſing in his might, and interpoſing, like a 
divinity, to decide the doubtful fate of the day ; are all 
circumſtances contrived with ſo much art as plainly diſ 
cover the Celtic bards to * been not unpractiſed in he- 
roic poet 
| The _s which is the foundation of the Id is in itſeli 
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25 ſimple as that of Fingal. A quarrel ariſes between A” 
chilics and Agamemnon concerning a female ſlave; on'which, 
Acilies, apprehending himſelf to be injured, withdraws his 
aſſiſtance from the reſt of the Greeks, The Greeks fall in- 
to great diſtreſs, and beſeech him to be reconciled to them, 
He refuſes to fight for them in perſon, but ſends his friend 
Patroclus; and upon his being ſlain, goes forth to revenge 
his death, and kills Hector. The ſubject of Fingal is this: 
Swaran comes to invade Ireland: Cuchullin, the guardian 
of the young king, had applied for aſſiſtance to Fingal, who 
reigned i in the oppoſite coaſt of Scotland. But before Fin- 
gal's arrival, he is hurried by-raſh counſel to encounter 
Swaran. He is defeated ;' he retreats; and deſponds. Fin- 
gal arrives in this conjuncture. The battle is for ſome time 
dubious ; but in the end he conquers Swaran; and the re- 
membrance of Swaran's being the brother of Agandecea, 
who had once ſaved his life, makes him diſmiſs him honour- 
ably. Homer, it is true, has filled up his ſtory with a much 
greater variety of particulars than Offian ; and in this has 
ſhown a compaſs of invention ſuperior to that of the other 
poet. But it muſt not be forgotten, that though Homer be 
more circumſtantial, his incidents, however, are leſs diver- 
ified in kind than thoſe of Oſſian. War and bloodſhed 

reign throughout the Iliad ; and notwithſtanding all the 
fertility of Homer's invention, there is ſo much uniformity 
in his ſubjects, that there are few readers, who before the 
cloſe, are not tired of perpetual fighting. Whereas in Of- 
fan, the mind is relieved by a more agreeable diverſity. 
There is a finer mixture of war and heroiſm, with love and 
friendſhip, of martial, with tender ſcenes, than is to be met 
with, perhaps, in any other poet. The epiſodes too, have 
great propriety : as natural, and proper to that age and 
country: conſiſting of the ſongs of bards, which are known | 
„ to 
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to bank been the great entertainment of the Celtic hero 


in war, as well as in peace. Theſe ſongs are not introdueed 


at random; if you except the epiſode of Duchomar and 
Morna, in the firſt book, which though beautiful, is more 
unartful, than any of the reſt; they have always ſome par- 
ticular relation to the actor who is intereſted, or to the 
events which are going on; and, whilſt they vary the ſcene, 
they preſerve a ſufficient connection with the main ſubject, 
by the fitneſs and propriety of their introduction. 

As Fingal's love to Agandecca, influences ſome circum- 
Kances of the poem, particularly the honourable diſmiſſion 
of Swaran at the end; it was neceſſary that we ſhould be 
Jet into this part of the hero's ſtory. But as it lay without 
the campaſs of the preſent action, it could be regularly in- 
troduced no where, except in an epiſode. Accordingly the 
poet, with as much propriety, as if Ariſtotle himſelf had 
directed the plan, has contrived an epiſode,'for this purpoſe 

jn the ſong of Carril, at the beginning of the third book. 

The concluſion of the poem is ſtrictly according to rule; 
and is every way noble and pleaſing. The reconciliation of 
the contending heroes, the conſolation of Cuchullin, and 
the general felicity that crowns the action, ſoothe the mind 
in a very agreeable manner, and form that paſſage from agi- 
tation and trouble, to perfe& quiet and repoſe, which critics 
require as the proper termination of the epic work. Thus 
they paſſed the night in ſong, and brought back the morn- 
ing with joy. Fingal arofe on the heath z and ſhook his glit- 
tering ſpear in his hand. He moved firſt towards the plains 
of Lena and we followed like a ridge-of fire, Spread the 
fail, ſaid the king of Morven, and catch the winds that pour 
from Lena. We roſe on the wave with ſongs; and ruſhed 
with joy through. the foam of the ocean.“ So much for 
the unity and general conduct of the epic action in Fingal. 

With 
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With regard to that property of the ſubject which Ariſ- 
fotle requires that it ſhould: be feigned not hiſtotical, he 
muſt not be underſtood ſo ſtrictty, as if he meant to exclude 
all ſubjects which have any foundation in truth. For ſucks 
excluſion would both be unreaſonable in itſelf 7 and what is 
more, would be contrary to the practice of Homer, who is 
known to have founded his Iliad on hiſtorical facts eoncern 
ing the war of Troy, which was famous throughout all 
Greece. Ariſtotle means no more than that it is the buſi- 
neſs of a poet not to be a mere annaliſt of facts, but to em- 


belliſh truth with beautiful, probable, and uſeful fictions 


to copy nature, as he himſelf explains it, like painters, who 
preſerve a likenefs, but exhibit their objects more grand and 
beautiful than they are in reality. That Offian has follow- 
ed this courſe, and building upon true hiſtory, has ſuffi- 
ciently adorned it with poetical fiction for aggrandizing his 
characters and facts, will not, I believe, be queſtioned by 
moſt readers. At the fame time, the foundation which thoſe 
facts and characters had in truth, and the ſhare which the 
poet himſelf had in the tranſactions: which he records, muſt 
be conſidered as no ſmall advantage to his work. For truth 


makes an impreſſion on the mind far beyond any fiction; 


and no man, let his imagination be ever ſo ſtrong, relates 
any events ſo feelingly as thoſe in which he has been inte. 
reſted; paints any ſcene ſo naturally as one which he has 
ſeen; or draws any characters in ſuch ſtrong colours as thoſe 
which he has perfonally known. It is conſidered as an ad- 
vantage of the epic ſubject to be taken from a period. fo diſ+ 
tant, as by being involved in the darkneſs of tradition, may 
give licence to fable. Though Oſſian's ſubject may at firſt 
view appear unfavourable in this reſpect, as being taken 
from his own times, yet when we reflect that he lived to an 
extreme' old age ; that he relates what had been tranſacted 

| 2 
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in another country, at the diſtance of many years, and after 
all that race of men who had been the actors were gone off 
the ſtage ; we ſhall find the objection in a great meaſure ob- 
viated. *In ſo rude an age, when no written records were 
known, when tradition was looſe, and accuracy of any kind 
little attended to, what was great and heroic in one gene- 
ration, eaſily ripened into the marvellous in the next. 

The natural repreſentation of human characters in an epic 
poem is highly eſſential to its merit: And in reſpect of this 
there can be no doubt of Homer's excelling all the heroic 
poets who have ever wrote. But though Oſſian be much i in- 
ferior to Homer in this article, he will be found to be equal 
at leaſt, if not ſupetior, to Virgil ; and has indeed given all 
the diſplay of human nature which the fimple occurrences 
of his times could be expected to furniſh. No dead unifor- 
mity of character prevails in Fingal ; but on the contrary 
the principal characters are not only clearly diſtinguiſhed, 
but ſometimes . artfully contraſted ſo as to illuſtrate each 
other. Offian's heroes are like Homer” 8, all brave; but 
their bravery, like thoſe of Homer's too, is of different 
kinds. For inſtance ; the pradent, the ſedate, the modeſt 
and circumſpect Connal, is finely oppoſed to the preſump- 
tuous, raſh, overbearing, but gallant and generous Calmar, 
Calmar hurries Cuchullin into action by his temerity ; and 
when he ſees the bad effe of his counſels, he will not ſur- 
vive the diſgrace. Connal, like another Ulyſfes, attends 
Cuchullin to his retreat, counſels, and comforts him under 
his misfortune. The fierce, the proud, and high ſpirited 
Swaran is admirably contraſted with the calm, the mode- 
rate, and generous Fingal. The character of Oſcar is 2 
fayourite one throughout the whole poems. The amiable 
warmth of the young warrior; his eager impetuoſity in the 
day of * his paſſion for fame; his ſubmiſſion to his 

father; ; 
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maſterly pencil ; the firokes are few ; but it is the hand of 
nature, and attracts the heart. Offian's own character, the 
old man, the hero, and the bard, all in qne, preſents to us 
through the whole work a moſt reſpectable and venerable 
figure, which we always contemplate with pleaſure. / Cu- | 

chullin is a hero of the higheſt claſs; daring, magnanimous, 
and exquiſitely ſenſible to honour. We, become attached 
to his intereſt, and are deeply touched with his diftreſs z 
and after the admiration raiſed for him in the firſt part of 
the poem, it is a ſtrong proof of Offian's maſterly geniug 
that he durſt adventure to produce to us another hero, com- 


pared with whom, even the great Cuchullin, ſhould be on- 


jy an inferior perſonage j and who ſhould rife as far above 
him, as Cuchullin riſes above the reſt. . * AE 98f 

0 Here, indeed, in the character and deſcription of Fingal, 
Offian triumphs almoſt unrivalled: For we may boldly defy 


all antiquity to ſhew us any hero equal to Fingal. Homer's 


Hector poſſeſſes ſeveral great and amiable qualities; but 
Hector is a ſecondary perſonage in the Hiad, not the hero 
of the work. We ſee him only occaſionally ; we know 
much lefs of him than we do of Fingal ; who not only in 
this epic poem, but in Temora, and throughout the teſt of 
Oſſian's works, is preſented in all that variety of lights, 
which give the full diſplay of a charaQeer.- And 
Hector faithfully diſcharges his duty to his country, his 


friends, and his family, he is tinctured, however, with a 


degree of the ſame ſavage ferocity, which prevails among 
:11 the Homeric heroes. For we find him inſulting over the 
fllen Patroclys, with the moſt cruel taunts, and telling him 
when he lies in the -agony of death, that Achilles cannot 
help him now; and that in a ſhort time his body, ſtripped 
naked, and deprived of funeral honcurs, habe ovens 
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by the vultures *. Whereas, in the character of Fingal; 
concur almoft all the qualities that can ennoble human na- 
ture; that can either make us admire the hero, or love the 
man. He is not only unconquerable in war, but he makes 
his people happy by his wiſdom in the days of peace. He 
##'truly the father of his people. He is known by the epi- 
thet of © Fingal of the mildeſt loex; and diſtinguiſhed on 
every oecafion, by humanity and generoſity. He is merci- 
ful to his fors ; fall of affection to his children j- full of 
concern about friends; and never mentions Agandeeca, his 
firſt love, without the utmoſt tendernefs. He is © the uni- 
verſal protector of the diſtreſſed « None ever went fad 
from Fingal.” — © Oſcar } bend the ſtrong in arms; but 
ſpare the feeble hand. Be thou a ſtream of many tides a- 
gainſt the foes of thy people; but like the gale that moves 
the graſs to thofe who aſk: thine aid. 80 Tretimor lived; 
ſuch Trathal was; and ſach has Fingal been. My arm was 
the ſupport of the injured 7 the weak reſted behind the 
lightning of my ſteel. Theft were the maxims of true he- 
roiſm, to which he formed his grandſon. His fame is re- 
preſented as every where ſpread; the greateſt heroes ac- 
knowledge his ſuperiority; his enemies tremble at his name; 
and the higheſt encomium that can be beſtowed on one 
whom the poet would moſt exalt, is to ſay, that his ſou} 
was like the ſoul of Fingal. + 
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+ When he commands his fons, after Swaran is taken 
zrifoner, to © purſue the reft of Lochlin, over the heath of 
Lena; that no veſſel may hereafter bound on the dark-roll- 
ing waves of Iniſtore;“ he means not afſuredly, as ſome 
+ have miſrepreſented him, to order a general ſhaughter of the 

foes, and to prevent their faving themſelves by flight; but; 
like a, wiſe general, he commands his. chiefs to render the 
victory complete, by a total route of the enemy : that they 
might adventure no more for the future, to fit out any fleet 
againſt him or his alles, | 
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To do juſtice to the poet's merit, in ſupporting ſach 4 


character as this, I muſt obſerve, what is not common» 
iy attended to, that there is no part of ' poetical ' exe- 
cution more difficult, than to' draw a perfe& character in 


ſuch manner, as to render i diſtin& and affecting to the 


mind. Some ſtrokes of human imperfection and frailty, are 
what uſually give us the moſt clear view, and the moſt fen- 


ſible impreffion of a character; becauſe they preſent to us 


a man, ſuch as we have ſeen ; they recal known features of 
human nature. When poets attempt to go beyond this 
range, and deſcribe a faultleſs hero, they, for the moſt part, 
ſet before us, a ſort of vague undiſtinguiſhable character, 
ſuch as the imagination cannot lay hold of, or realize to it- 
ſelf, as the object of affection. We know how much Vir- 


gil has failed in this particular. His perfe& hero, Zneas, 


is an unanimated, infipid perſonage, whom we may pretend 
to admire, but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Offian, to our aſtonifhment, has ſuc- 
ceſsfully executed. His Fingal, though exhibited without 
any of the common human failings, is nevertheleſs a real 
man; a character which touches and intereſts every reader. 
To this it has much contributed, that the poet has repre- 
ſented him as an old man; and by this has gained the ad- 
vantage of throwing around him a great many circumſtances 
peculiar to that age, which paint him to the fancy in a 
more diſtinct light. He is ſurrounded with his family; he 
inſtructs his children in the principles of virtue; he is nar- 
rative of his paſt exploitsz he is venerable with the gray 


locks of age; he is frequently difpoſed to moralize, like an . 


old man, on human vanity and the proſpect of death. 
There is more art, at leaſt more felicity, in this, than may 
at firſt be imagined. For youth and old age, are the two 
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pictureſque lights. Middle age is more general and vagne ; 
and has fewer circumſtances peculiar to the idea of it. And 
when any ohject i is in a ſituation, that admits it to þe ren- 
dered particular, and to be. clothed with a. variety of cir. 
cumſtances, re er 
tical deſcription. / 

Beſides human perſonages, divine or ſupernatural agents 
are often introduced into epic poetry; forming what is call. 
ed the machinery of it; which moſt critics hold to be an 
eſſential part. The marvellous, it muſt be admitted, has 
always a great charm for the bulk of readers. It gratifies 
the imagination, and affords room for ſtriking and ſublime 
deſcription. No wonder, therefore, that all poets ſhould 
have'a ſtrong propenſity 1 towards it. But I muſt obſerve, 
that nothing is more difficult, than to adjuſt properly the 
marvellous with the probable. If. a poet ſacrifice proba- 
bility, and fill his work with extravagant ſupernatural 
ſcenes, he ſpreads over it an appearance of romance and 
childiſh fiction; he tranſports his readers from this world, 
into a phantaſtic, viſionary region; and loſes that weight 
and dignity which ſhould reign in epic poetry. No work, 
from which probability is altogether baniſhed, can make a 
laſting or deep impreſſion. Human actions and manners, 
are always the moſt intereſting objects which can be pre- 
ſented to a human mind. All machinery, therefore, is 
faulty which withdraws theſe too much from view; or ob- 
ſcures them under a cloud of incredible fictions. - Beſides 
being temperately employed, machinery ought always to 
have ſome foundation m popular belief. A poet is by no 

means at liberty to invent what ſyſtem of the marvellous he 
pleaſes : He muſt avail himſelf either of the religious faith, 


of the n er in the country wherein he 
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byes 3 ſo as to give an air of probability to events which | 


ze moſt contrary to the commor courle of nature. 

In theſe reſpects, Oſſian appears to me to have been re- 
narkably happy. He has indeed followed the ſame -courſe 
with Homer, For it is perfectiy abſurd to imagine, ag 
ome critics have done, that Homer's mythology was in- 
xented by him, in conſequence of profound reflections on 
the benefit it would yield to poetry. Homer was no ſuch 
refining genius. He found the traditionary ſtories on which 
te built his Iliad, mingled with popular legends, concerning 
the intervention of the gods; and he adopted theſe, be- 
cauſe they amuſed the fancy. Oſſian, ia like manner, 
found the tales of his country full of ghoſts and ſpirits : It 
b likely he believed them himſelf; and he introduced 
them, becauſe they gave his poems that ſolemn and mar- 
ſellous caſt, which ſuited his genius. This was the only 
machinery he could employ with propriety; becauſe it was 
the only intervention of ſupernatural, beings, which agreed 
rith the common belief of the country. It was happy; be- 
cauſe it did not interfere in the leaſt, with the proper dif- 
jay of human characters and actions; becauſe it had leſs 
« the incredible, than moſt other kinds of poetical machi- 
tery ; and becauſe it ſerved to diverſify the ſcene, and to 
tighten the ſubje& by an awful grandeur, 2 is the 
great deſign of machinery. 

As Offian's mythology is peculiar to bimſelf, and makes 
conſiderable figure in his other poems, as well as in Hin- 
al, it may be proper to make ſome obſervations on, it, in- 
(pendent of its ſubſerviency to epic compoſition. It turns 
for the moſt part on the appearances of departed ſpirits. 
Theſe, conſonantly to the notions of every rude age, are 


duc can be viſible or inviſible at pe; their voice is 
feebly ; 


repreſented not as purely immaterial, but as thin airy forms, 
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ſeeble: their arm is weak; but they are endowed with 
knowledge more than human. In a ſeparate ſtate, they re. El. 
tain the ſame diſpoſitions which animated them in this life, iſ indie 
They ride on the wind? they bend their airy bows; and frong 
, purſue deer formed of clouds. The ghoſts of departed k- 
© bards continue to fing. The ghoſts of departed heroes fre. ll *t up« 
quent the fields of their former fame. They reſt toge- Mi =» ſt 
ther in their caves, and talk of mortal men. Their ſongs i bam < 
are of other worlds. They come ſometimes to the ear of the hil 
reſt, and raiſe their feeble voice.” All this preſents to us de wo 
much the ſame ſet of ideas, concerning fpirits, as we find lis for 
in the eleventh book of the Odyſſey, where Ulyſſes viſits i fream. 
the regions of the dead: And in the twenty-third book of the ¶ fvinkli 
Niad, the ghoſt of Patroclus, after appearing to Achilles, I nd cor 
vaniſhes preciſely like one of Oſſian's, emitting a ſhrill, feeble ¶ do fl 
cry, and melting away like ſmoke. | placed, 
But though Homer's and Offian's ideas concerning ghoſts {WM blemn: 
were of the ſame nature, we cannot but obſerve, that Of. ud int 
fian's ghoſts are drawn with much ſtronger and livelier co- ¶ iro: } 
lours than thoſe of Homer. Offian deſcribes ghoſts with be reec 
all the particularity of one who had ſeen and converſed with Wiils ; b 
them, and whoſe imagination was full of the impreſſion Wver ta 
they had left upon it. He calls up thoſe awful and tre- Lam lig 
mend&ps4 $:which the 0 - ow of 
* 0 i ulacra modis pallentia miris, ' of death 
are fi to" raiſe” in the human mind; 100 which, 
Shakeſpeare's ſtyle, 4 -harrow up the ſoul.” Crugal's 
ghoſt, in particular, in the beginning of the ſecond book 
of Fingal, may vie with any appearanee of this kind, de- 
ſcribed by any epic or tragic poet whatever. Moſt poets 
would have contented themſelves with telling us, that he 
reſembled, in every particular, the living Crugal ; that his 
O eum and dreſs were the ſame, only his face more pale and 
2025 fad; 
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it; and that he bore the mark of the wound by which he 
fell, But Offian ſets before our eyes à ſpirit from the in- 
nible world, diſtinguiſhed by all thoſe features, which 2 
ſrong aſtoniſhed imagination would give to a ghoſt. A 
lark-red ſtream of fire comes down from the hill. Crugal 
ft upon the beam; he that lately fell by the hand of Sw. 
an, ſtriving in the battle of heroes. His face is like the 
beam of the ſetting moon. His robes are of the clouds: of 
the hill. His eyes are like two decaying flames. Dark is 
the. wound of his breaſt. The ſtars dim-twinkled through 
tis form; and his voice was like the found of a diſtant 
tream.“ The circumſtance of the ſtars being beheld, dim 
twinkling through his form, is wonderfully pictureſque z 
nd conveys the moſt lively impreffion of his thin and ſha- 
dowy ſubſtance. The attitude in which he is afterwards 
paced, and the ſpeech put into his mouth, are full of that 
hoſts demn and awful ſublimity, which ſuits the ſubject. Dim, 
t Of. nad ia tears, he ſtood and ſtretched his pale hand over the 
r co-M tro: Faintly-he raiſed his feeble voice, like the gale of 
with te reedy Lego. My ghoſt, O..Cennalt is on my native 
| with WW bills ; but my corſe is on the ſands' of Ullin. Thou ſhalt. 
eſſion ¶ tever tatk with Crugal, or find his lone ſteps in the heath 
d tre- lam light as the blaſt of Cromla; and I move like the ſha- 
dow of miſt. Connal, fon of Colgar ! I fee the dark cloud 
if death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. The ſons of 
teen Erin ſhall fall. Remove from the field of ghoſts. 
nene 
viiſtling blaſt.” 

TR re ca eee | 
u among the moſt fublime paſſages of Ofſian's poetry. The 
arcumfſtances of them are conſiderably diverſified ; and the 
kenery always ſuited to the occaſion. . Oſcar ſlowly aſ- 
tends the hill, The meteors of night ſet on the heath be- 
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fore him. A diſtant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent blaſt 
_ ruſh through aged oaks. The half-enlightened moo finks 

dim and red behind her hill. Feeble yoices are heard on 
the heath. Oſcar drew his ſword. Nothing can prepare 
| the fancy more happily for the awful | ſcene that is to follow, 
' & Trenmor came from his hill, at the voice of his mighty 
fon. A cloud like the ſteed of the ſtranger, ſupported. his 
airy limbs. His robe ts of the miſt of Lano, that brings 
death to the people; His fword is a green meteor, half. 
| extinguiſhed. His face is without form, and dark. He 
ſighed thrice over the Hero: And thrice, the winds of the 
night roared around. Many were his words to Oſcar. He 
flowly vaniſhed, like a miſt that melts on the ſunny hill,” 
To appear: noes of this kind, we can find no parallel among 
the Greek or Roman poets. | They bring to mind that 
noble deſcription in the book of Job:“ In thoughts from 
the viſions of the night, when deep Nleep falleth on men, 
fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my 
bones to ſhake. Then a ſpirit paſſed before my face. The 
hair of | my fleſh ſtood up. It ſtood ſtill ; but I could not 
diſcern the form thereof. An i image was before mine eyes. 
There was filence; and I heard a voice—Shall mortal man 
be more juſt than God?“ * 

As Offian's ſupernatural beings are deſcribed with a ſur- 
priſing force of imagination, ſo they are introduced with 
propriety.” We bave only three ghoſts in Fingal: : That of 
Crugal, which comes to warn the hoſt of impending de- 
ſtruction, and to adviſe them to ſave themſelves by retreat; 
that of Everallin, the ſpouſe of Offian, which calls him to 
riſe and reſcue their fon from danger; and that of Agan- 
decca, which, Juſt before the laſt engagement with Swaran, 
moves Fingal to pity, by — for the approaching de- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction of her kinſman and people. In the other poems; 
zhoſts ſometimes appear when invoked to fofetel futurityz 
frequently, according to the notions of theſe times, they 
come as forerunners of misfortune ot death, to thoſe whom 
they viſit z ſometimes they inform their friends at a diſtance, 
of their own death; and ſometimes they are introduced to 
heighten the ſcenery on ſome great and ſolemn occaſion. 
„A hundred oaks burn to the wind; and faint light gleamg 
over the heath; The ghoſts of Ardven paſs through the 
beam; and ſhew their dim and diſtant forms. Comala is 
half-unſeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is ſullen and dim.” 
The awful faces of other times, looked from the clouds 
of Crona.”” * Fereuth ! I ſaw the ghoſt. of night. Silent 
he ſtood on that bank; his robe of miſt flew on the wind, 
I could behold his tears. rn 
of thought.“ 

The ghoſts of — mingle not with thoſe of the na- 
tires. She is ſeen; but not like the daughters of the hill, 
Her robes are from the ſtrangers land; and ſhe is ſtill alone. 
When the ghoſt of one whom he had formerly known is in- 
troduced, the propriety of the living character is till pre» 
ſerved, This is remarkable in the appearance of Calmar's 
zhoſt, in the poem intitled The Death of Cuchullin. He 
ſ:ems to forebode Cuchullin's death, and to beckon him to 
his cave.  Cuchullin reproaches him for ſuppoſing that he 
could be intimidated by ſuch prognoſties. Why doſt 
thou bend thy dark eyes on me, ghoſt of the car-borne Cal- 
mar! Would'ſt thou frighten. me, O Matha's ſon ! from 
the battles of Cormac ? Thy hand was not feeble in war ; 
neither was thy voice for peace. How art thou changed, 
chief of Lara! if now thou doſt adviſe to fly | Retire thou 
to thy cave : Thou art -not Calmar's ghoſt : He delighted 
in battle; and his arm was like the thunder of heaven.“ 


Vor. II. » 82 Calmar 
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Calmar makes no return to this ſeeming reproach : But, 
« He retired in his blaſt with joy; for he had heard the 
voice of his praiſe,” This is preciſely the ghoſt of Achilles 
in Homer; who notwithſtanding all the diſſatisfaction he 
_ expreſſes with his ſtate in the region of the dead, as ſoon as 
he had heard his ſon Neoptolemus praiſed for his gallant 
behaviour, ſtrode away with filent auen the reſt of I 
the ſhades. * | Of 
f Nest difratitage of 'Ofian's mythology; that it is of 
not local and temporary, like that of moſt other ancient whi 
| poets; which of courſe is apt to ſeem ridiculous) after the and 
ſuperſtitions have paſſed away on which it was. founded. over 
Offian's mythology is, to fpeak ſo, the mythology of hu- have 
man nature; for it is founded on what has been the popu- diſat 
lar belief, in all ages and countries, and under all forms of on tl 
religion, concerning the appearances of departed ſpirits. only 
Homer's machinery is always lively and amuſing; but far gene 
from being always ſupported with proper dignity. The in- The 
decent fquabbles among his gods, ſurety do no honour to Berr: 
epic poetry. Whereas Oſſian's machinery has dignity upon parti, 
all occaſions. It is indeed a dignity of the dark and awful {MW But : 
kind; but this is proper: becauſe cvincident with the ſtraia Loda 
and ſpirit of the poetry. A light and gay mythology, like MW ration 
Homer's, would have been perfectly unſuitable to the ſub-W draw: 


jects on which Offian's genius was employed. But though WW of Of 
his machinery be always ſolemn, it is not, however, always all the 
dreary or diſmal ; it is enlivened, as much as the fubjet i the {þ 
would permit, by thofe pleaſant and beautiful appearance ceives, 
which he ſometimes introduces, of the ſpirits of the bil. umſel 
Thefe are gentle ſpirits ; deſcending in ſun- beams; fair zing az 
moving on the plain their forms white and bright; thei lime in 
voices or arch and — wins to men Propitions. * is calet 
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xreateſt praiſe that can be given, to the beauty of a living 
woman, is to ſay, She is fair as the ghoſt of the hill; when 
it moves in afun-beam at noon, over the filence of Morven.” 
The hunter ſhall hear my voice from his booth. He 
{hall fear, but love my voice. DARE. e ered 
for my friends ; for pleaſant were they tome.” 
Befides ghoſts, or the ſpirits of departed men, nn 
Oſſian ſome inſtances of other kinds of machinery. Spirits 
of a ſuperior nature to ghoſts are ſometimes alluded to, 
which have power to embroil the deep; to call forth winds 
and ſtorms, and pour them on the land of the ſtranger; to 
overturn foreſts, and to ſend death among the people. We 
have prodigies too; a ſhower of blood; and when ſome 
diſaſter is befalling at a diſtance, the ſound of death heard 
on the ſtrings of Oſſian's harp : all perfectly conſonant, not 
only to the peculiar ideas of northern nations, but to the 
general current of a ſuperſtitious imagination in all countries. 
The deſcription of Fingal's airy hall, in the poem called 
Berrathon, and of the aſcent of Malvina into it, deſerves 
particular notice, as remarkably noble and magnificent. 
But above all, the engagement of Fingal with the ſpirit of 
Loda, in Carric-thura, cannot be mentioned without admi- 
ration. I fprbear tranſcribing the paſſage, as it muſt have 
drawn the attention'of every one who has read the works 
of Oſſian. The undaunted courage of Fingal, oppoſed to 
all the terrors of the Scandinavian god; the appearance and 
the ſpeech of that awful ſpirit ; the wound which he re- 
ceives, and the ſhriek which he ſends forth, © as rolled into 
himſelf, he roſe upon the wind; are full of the moſt ama» 
zing and terrible majeſty. I know no paſſage more ſub- 
lune in the writings of an uninſpired author. The fiction 
is calculated to aggrandize the hero; which it does to a high 
e nor is it ſo unnatural or wild a fiction, as might at 
88 2 firſt 
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firſt be thought, According to the notions of thoſe times, 
ſupernatural beings were material, and conſequently; vul- 
nerable. The ſpirit of Loda was not acknowledged as a 
deity by Fingal ; he did not worſhip at the ſtbne of his 
power; he plainly conſidered him as the god of his ene- 
mies only; as a local deity, whoſe dominion extended no 
farther than to the regions where he was worſhipped ; who 
had, therefore, uo title to threaten him, and no claim to 
his ſubmiſſion, We knoy there are poetical precedents of 
great authority, for fictions fully as extravagant; and if 
Homer be forgiven for making Diomed attack and wound in 
battle, the gods whom that chief himſęlf worſhipped, Oſſian 
ſurely is pardonable for making this hero ſuperior to the 
god of a foreign territor7ß. 
Notwithſtanding the poetical advantages which 1 have 
aſcribed to Offian's machinery, I acknowledge it would 
_ 42% Pulp * 
* The ſcene of this encounter of Fingal with the ſpirit 
of Loda is laid in Iniſtore, or the iſlands. of Orkney; and 
in the deſcription of Fingal's landing there it is ſaid, A 
rock bends along the coaſt with all its echoing wood.” 
On „the top is the circle of Loda, with the moſly ſtone 
of power.” | | 
proper to acquaint the reader, that in theſe iſlands, as I 
have been well informed, there are many pillars, and circles 
of ſtones, ſtill remaining, known by-the. name of the ſtones 
and circles of Loda, or Loden: to which ſome degree of 
ſuperſtitious regard is annexed to this day. Theſe iſlands, 
until, the year 1468, made a part of the Daniſh dominions, 
Their ancient language, of which there are yet ſome re- 
mains among the natives, is called the Norſe; and is a 
dialect, not of the Celtic, but of the Scandinavian tongue: 
The manners and the ſuperſtitions of the inhabitants are 
quite diſtinct from thoſe of the Highlands and weſtern iſles 
of Scotland. Their ancient ſongs too, are of a different 
ſtrain and character, turning -upon magical incantations 
d evocations from the dead, which were the favomite 
ſubjets of the old Runic poetry. They have many tradi- 
tions among them of wars in former times with the inhabi- 
tants of the weſtern iſlands, | | 


n confirmation of Offian's topography, it is 
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have been much more beautiful and perfect, had the au- 
thor diſcovered ſome knowledge of a ſupreme Being. Al- 
though his filence on this head has been accounted for by the 


learned and ingenious tranſlator in: a very probable man- 


ner, yet ſtill it muſt be held a confiderable diſadvantage to 
the poetry. For the moſt auguſt and lofty ideas that can 
embelliſh poetry are derived from the belief of a divine ad. 
miniſtration of the univerſe : And hence the invocation of a 
ſupreme Being, or at leaſt of ſome ſuperior powers who 
are conceived as preſiding over human affairs, the folemni- 
ties of religious worſhip, prayers preferred, and aſſiſtance 
implored on critical occaſions, appear with great dignity 
in the works of almoſt all poets as chief ornaments of their 
compoſitions. The abſence of all ſuch religious ideas from 
Offian's poetry, is a ſenfible blank in it: the more to be 
regretted, as we can eaſily imagine what an illuſtrious 
figure they would have made under the management of ſuch 
a genius as his; and how finely they would have been a- 
dapted to many ſituations which occur in his works. 

After ſo particular an examination of Fingal, it were 
needleſs to enter into as full a diſcuſſion of the conduct ot 
Temora, the other epic poem. Many of the ſame obſerva» 
tions, eſpecially with regard to the great characteriſtics of 
heroic poetry, apply to both. The high merit, however, 
of Temora, requires that we * not paſs it. by without 
lome remarks. 

The ſcene of Temora, as of Fingal, i is laid i in Ireland ; 
and the action is of a poſterior date. The ſubject is, an 
expedition of the hero, to dethrone and puniſh a bloody 
uſurper, and to reſtore the poſſeſſion of the kingdom to the 
poſterity of the lawful prince; an undertaking worthy of 
the juſtice and beroiſm of the great Fingal, The action is 
one, and complete. The poem opens with the deſcent of 
Fingal 
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Fingal'on the coaſt, and the conſultation held among the 
chiefs of the enemy. The murder of the young prince 
Cormac, which was the cauſe of the war, being antecedent 
to the'epic action, is introduced with great propriety as ay 
epiſode in the firſt book. In the progreſs of the poem, 
three battles are deſcribed, which riſe in their importance 
Above one another; the ſucceſs. is various, and the iſſue 
for ſome time doubtful ; till at laſt, Fingal brought into dif- 
treſs, by the wound of his great general Gaul, and the death 
of his fon Fillan, aſſumes the command himſelf, and ha- 
Wer ebe 4549; Mere ee ee eee 
ful heir to his throne. 

Temora has perhaps leſs fire than the other epic poem; 
but in return it has more variety, more tenderneſs, and 
more magnificence. The reigning idea, ſo often preſented 
to us of © Fingal in the laſt of his fields, is venerable and 
affecting; nor could any more noble concluſion be thought 
of, than the aged hero, after ſo many ſucceſsful atchieve- 
ments, taking his leave of battles, and with all the ſolemni- 
ties of thoſe times refigning his ſpear to his ſon. The events 
are leſs crowded in Temora than in Fingal ; actions and 
charaQters are more particularly diſplayed ; we are let into 
the tranſactions of both hoſts ; and informed of the adyen- 
tures of the night as well as of the day. The ſtill pathetic, 
and the romantic ſcenery of ſeveral of the night adventures, 
O remarkably ſuited to Offian's genius, occaſion a fine di- 
verſity in the poem; and are happily contraſted with the 
military operations of the day. | 
In moſt of our author's poems, the horrors of war are 
ſoftened by intermixed' ſcenes of love and- friendſhip. In 
Fingal, theſe are introduced as epiſodes; in Temora, we 
have an incident of this nature wrought into the' body of 
the piece; in the adventyre of Cathmor and Sulmalla. 
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This forms one of the moſt conſpicuous beauties. of that 
poem. The diſtreſs of Sulmalla, difguifet and unknown 
among ſtrangers, her tender and anxious Concern for the 
afety of Cathmor, her dream, and her melting remembrance 
of the land of her fathers; Cathmor's emotion when he firlb 
diſcovers her, his ſtruggles to conceat and ſuppreſs his paſ- 
fon, left it ſhould unman him in the midſt of war, though 
« bis foul poured forth in ſecret, when he beheld her 
fearful eye; and the laſt interview between them, when 


overcome by her tenderneſs, he lets her know he had dif- 


covered her, and confeſſes his paſſion ; are all wrought. up 
with the moſt exquiſite ſenfibility and delicacy. $290 
Beſides the characters which appeared in Fingal, ſeveral 


new ones are here introduced ; and though, as they are ali 


the characters of warriors, bravery is the predominant fea» 
ture, they are nevertheleſs diverſified in a ſenſible and ſtrik · 
ing manner. Foldath, for inſtance, the general of Cath- 
mor, exhibits the perfect picture of a favage chieſtain: Bold, 
and daring, but preſumptuous, cruel, and overbearing, 
He is diſtinguiſhed, on his firſt appearance, as the friend of 
the tyrant Cairbar; * His ftride is haughty ; his red eye 
rolls in wrath.” In his perſon and whole deportment, be 
is contraſted with the mild and wiſe Hidalla, another leader 
of the fame army, on whoſe humanity and gentleneſs he 
looks with great contempt. He profeſſedly delights in ſtrife 
and blood. He inſults over the fallen. He is imperious in 
his counſels, and factious when they are not followed. He 
is unrelenting in all his fchemes of revenge, even to the 
length of denying the funeral fong to the deat; which, 
from the injury thereby done to their ghoſts, was im thok: 
days confidered as the greateſt barbarity. Fierce to the laſt, 
he comforts himſelf in his dying moments with thinking 


that his ghoſt ſhall often leave its blaſt to rejoice over the 


. graves 
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graves bf thoſe he had lain. Yet Offian, ever prone fo tlie 
pathetic, has. contrived to throw into his account of the 
death, even of this man, fome tender circumſtances z by 
the moving deſcription of his Eu nn * laſt 
of his race. 

15 Tha character gf Foldath tends abi to exalt that 'of 
Cathmor, the chief commander, which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt humane virtues. He abhors all fraud and cruelty; 
is famous for hig-hoſpitality to ſtrangers ; open to every ge- 
nerous ſentiment, and to.every foft and compaſſionate feel- 
ing. He is ſo amiable as to divide the reader's attachment 
between him and the hero of the poem ; though our author 
has artfully managed it ſo, as to make Cathmor himſelf in- 
directly acknowledge Fingal's ſuperiority, and to appear 
ſomewhat apprehenfive of the event, after the death of Fin- 
lan, which he knew would call forth Fingal in all his might. 
It is very remarkable, that although Oſſſan has introduced 
into his poems three complete heroes, Cuchullin, Cathmor, 
and Fingal, he has, however, ſenſibly diſtinguiſhed each of 
their characters. Cuchullin is particularly honourable ; 
Cathmor particularly amiable ; Fingal wiſe and great, re- 
taining an aſcendant peculiar to himſelf in whatever m"_ 
he is viewed. 

But the favourite figure in Temora, * the one moſt 
highly finiſhed, is Fillan, His character is of that ſort, for 
| which Offian ſhews a. particular fondneſs ; an eager, fervent 
young warrior, fired with all the impatient enthuſiaſm for 
-military glory, peculiar to that time of life. - He had 
ſketched this in the deſcription of his own ſon Oſcar ; but 
as he has extended it more fully in Fillan, and as the cha- 
rater is ſo conſonant to the epic ſtrain, though, ſo far as 
I remember, not placed in ſuch a conſpicuous light by any 
-other epic poet, it may be worth while to attend a little to 
Oſſian's management of it in this inſtance. 
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er; it is plain, than his nephew Oſcar, by-whote fame and 
great deeds in war, we may naturally ſuppoſe his ambition 
to have been highly ſtimulated. Withal, as be is younger, 
he is deſcribed as more raſh and fiery." His firſt appearance 
is ſoon after Oſcar's death, when he was employed to watch 
the motions of the foe by night, In a converſgtion-with his 
brother Offian, on that, occafion, we learn that it was not 
long ſince he began to lift the ſpear. Few are the marks 
of my ſword in battle; but my ſoul i is fire,” He is with 
ſome difficulty refrained by Offian from going to attack 
the enemy ; and complains to him, that his father had ne- 
ver allowed him any opportunity of fignalizing his valour. 
« The king bath not reinarked my ſword ; 1:go forth with 
the crowd ; I return without my fame.” Soon after, when 
Fingal, according to cuſtom, was to appoint one of his 
chiefs to command the army, and each was ſtanding forth, 
and putting in his elaim to this honour, Fillan is prefented in 
the following moſt pictureſque and natural attitude, © On 
his ſpear ſtood the ſon of Clatho, in the wandering of his 
locks. Thrice he raiſed his eyes on Fingal : his voice thrice 
failed him as he ſpoke,” Fillan could not boaſt of -battltsz 
at once he ſtrode away. Bent over à diſtant ftream he 
ſtood the tear hung in his eye. He ſtruck; at times, the 
thiftle's head, with his inverted ſpear. No leis natural 
and beautiful is the deſcription of Fingal's paternal emotion 
on this occaſion, Nor is he unſeen of Fingal. Side-long 
he beheld his ſon. He beheld him with burſting joy. He 
hid the big tear with his locks, and turned amidſt his crowd- 
ed foul.” The command, for that day, being given to 
Gaul, Fillan ruſhes amidft the thickeſt of the foe, ſaves 
Gaul's life, who is woutided by a random arrow, and dif. 
tinguiſhes himſelf ſo in battle, that . the days of old retur 
Vor. II. 1 
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on Fingal's mind, as he beholds the renown of his ſci, 
As the ſan rejoiees from the cloud, over the tree his beams 
have raiſed, whilft it ſhakes its lonely head on the heath, ſo 
joyful is the king over Fillan.” Sedate, however, and wiſe, 
he mixes the praiſe which he beſtows on him'with fome re- 
prehenfion of his raſhneſs, ©My fon, I faw thy deeds and 
my ſoul was glad. Thou art brave, ſon of Glatho,;but head- 
long in the ftrife., 80 did not Fingal advance, though he 
never feared a foe.. Let thy people be a ridge behind thee; 
they are thy ſtrength in tlie field. Then ſhalt thou be long 
renowned, and behold the tombs of thy fathers.” 

On the next day, the greateſt and the laſt of Fillan's life, 
the charge is eommitted to him of leading on the hoſt to 
battle. Fingal's ſpeech to his troops on this occaſion is full 
of noble fentiment ; and where he recommends his ſon to 
their care, extremely touching. A young beam is before 
you; few are his ſteps to war. They are few, but he is va- 
tiant ; defend my dark-haired ſon; Bring him back with 
joy; hereafter he may ſtand alone. His form is like his fa- 
thers; his foul is a flame of their fire.” When the battle 
'begins, the poet puts forth his ſtrength to deſcribe the ex- 
ploits of the young hero; who, at laſt encountering and 
killing with his own band Foldath the oppoſite general, at- 
tains the pinnacle of glory. In what follows, when the fate 
of Fillan is drawing near, Oſſian, if any where, excels him- 
felf. Foldath being ſlain, and a general rout begun, there 
was no reſource left to the enemy but in the great Cathmor 
Himſelf, who in this entremity deſcends from the hill, where, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe princes, he furveyed the 
battle. Obſerve how this critical event is wrought up by 
the poet. Wide ſpreading over echoing Lubar, the flight 
of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung forward on their 
ber and ſtrewed the heath with dead. Fingal rejoiced 
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bring the harp! Give Fillan's praiſe to the wind; raiſe high 
his praiſe in my hall, while yet he ſhines in war; Leave 
blue-eyed' Clatho ! leave thy hall? behold that early beam 
of thine ! The hoft is withered in its courſe. No farther 


look—it is dark—light«rembling from the harp, ſtrike, vir- 


gins! ftrike the ſound” The ſudden interruption; and 
ſuſpenſe of the narration on Cathmor”s riſing from his kill, 
the abrupt burſting into the praiſe of Fillin, and the paſ- 

ſionate apoſtrophe to his mother Clatho, are admirable ef- 
forts of poetical art, in order to intereſt us in Fülan's dan- 
ger; and the whole is heightened by the iminediately fol- 
lowing fimile, one of the moſt magnificent and ſublime that 
is to be met with in any poet, and which if it had been 
found 'in Homer, would have been the frequent ſubje& of 


admiration to critics; ( Fillan is like a ſpirit of heaven, that 


deſcends from the ſkirt of his blaſt. The troubled ocean 
feels his ſteps, as he ftrides from wave to wave. His path 
kindles behind him ; EIN bee g 

ving ſeas? | { 1 | 
But the pobtfs/art bot yet extnttted The l 
noble young warrior, or in Offian's ſtyle, the extinction of 
this beam of heaven, could not be rendered too intereſting 
and affecting. Our attention is naturally drawn towards 
Fingal. He beholds from his hill the riſing of Cathmor, and 
the danger of his ſon. But what ſhall he do? Shall Fin- 
gal riſe to his aid, and take the ſword of Luno ? What then 
ſhould become of thy fame, ſon of white-bofomed Clatho ? 
Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, daughter of Tniftore ! I 
ſhall not quench thy early beam. No cloud of mine ſhall 
riſe, my fon, upon thy foul of fire:*? Struggling between 
concern for the fame, and fear for the ſafety of his ſou, he 
ee from thy fight of the eee, 
1 t a ez 
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| es Oſſian in haſte to the field, with this affectionate and de- 
licate injunction. Father of Oſcar !'* addreſſing bim. by 
a-title which. ön this occaſion has the higheſt 'propriety, 
« Father of Oſcar {lift the ſpear; defend the young id 
arms, But conceal thy ſteps from Fillan's eyes: He muſt 
dot know that I doubt his ſteel.” Oſſian arrived tao. late. 
But unwilling to deſcribe Fillan vanquiſhed, the! poet ſus 
preſſes all the.cirgumſtances of the combat with Cathmor; 
and only ſhews us the dying hero. We fſee- him animated 
ta the end with the ſame martial and ardent ſpirit j breath- 

ing his laſt in bitter regret for being ſo early cut off from 
the field of glory. Oſſian, lay me in that hollow rock; 
Raiſe no ſtone above me; leaſt one ſhould {aſk about my 
fame. 1 am fallen in the firſt of my fields; fallen without 
tenown. Let thy voice- alone, ſend joy to my fying Ioul. 
Why ſhould the bard know where dwells. the early-fallen 
Fillan ? U He who after tracing the circumſtandes of this 
ſtory, ſhall deny that our bard is poſſeſſed of high ſentiment 
and high art, muſt be ſtrangely prejudiced indeed. Let 
him read the ſtory of Pallas in Virgil, which is of-a fimilar 
kind; and aſter all the praiſe he may juſtly beſtow. on the 
elegant and finiſhed deſcription of that amiable author, let 
him ſay, which of the two poets unfold moſt of the human 
foul. I wave inſiſting on any more of the particulars in Te- 
mora; as my aim is rather to lead the reader into the ge- 
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i The judgment ** diſcovered i in ———_—_ works of 
ſach-length as Fingal and Temora, diſtinguiſh them from 
the, other poems in this collection. The ſmaller pieces, 
however, contain partieular beauties no leſs eminent, They 
are hiſtorical poems, generally of the elegiac kind; and 
plainly diſcover themſel res to be the work of the ſame au- 
J „ gent i rety /a0-c00 te thor. 
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thor. , One-acatitens face. of manners is every where pre- 
ſented; to us 3 one ſpirit of, poetry reigusʒ the maſteriy hans 
of Oldan appears throughout ; the fame trong colourinꝝ or 
imagination, and the ſame; glowing ſenfibility-pf heart. Be. 
des the unity which belongs to the compoſitions: of on 
man, there is moreover a certain unity ot ſubjecꝭ which-ye> 
ry happily connects all theſe poems. They form the poeti- 
cal hiſtory of the age of Fingal. The ſame race of heroes 
— we had met with in the greater poem, Cuchullin, 

car, Connal, and Gaul, return again upon the ſtage 3 
9 ———— 
on every occaſion, with equal magnificence, nay; riſing u- 
pon us to the laſt. The circumſtances of Oſſianꝰs old age 
and blindneſs, his ſurviving all his friends, and his relating 
their great exploits. to Malvina; the ſpouſe or miſtreſs of 
his beloved ſan Oſcar, furdiſh the fineſt poetical fituations 
r 
in Offian's poetry. 

—ͤ there might be room de 
rate obſervations, with regard to the conduct and diſpofi. 
tion of the incidents, as well as to the beauty of the de 
ſcriptions and ſentiments. * Carthan is à regular and gh 
finiſhed piece. The main ſtory is very properly introduced 
by Clefſamar's relation of the adventure of his youth; and 
this introduction is finely heightened by Fingal's ſong of 
mourning over Moina; in which Oſſian, ever fond of do- 
ing honour to his father, has contrived to diſtinguiſn him, 
for being an eminent poet, as. well as warrior; \ FirigaPs 
ſong upon this oa. hen © his thouſand bards leaned 
forwards from their ſeats, to hear the voice of the king,” 
is inferior to no paſſage in the whole book; and with great 
:udgment put in his mouth, as the ſcrioutneſs, no leſs than 


the ſublimity of the ſtrain, is peculiarly ſuited to the h&g% 


character. 
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 charaftet./ In Dar-thula, are afſembled almoſt all the ten, 
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der images that can touch the beart of man z friendſhip, 
love, the affections of parents, ſons, and brothers, the dif. 
treſs of the aged, and the unavailing bravery of the young, 
The beautiful addreſs to the moon, with which the poem 
opens, and the tranfition from thence-to the ſubject, moſt 
happily prepare the mind for that train of affecting events 
that-is to follow. The ſtory is regular, dramatic, intereſt- 
ing to the laſt. He who can read it without emotion may 
congratulate himſelf, if he pleaſes, upon being completely 
armed againſt ſympathetix ſorrow. As Fingal had no oc- 
caſion of appearing in the action of this poem, Offian makes 
a very artful tranſition from his narration, to what was paſ- 
fing in the halls of Selma. The ſound heard there on the 
ſtrings of his harp, the concern which Fingal ſhows on 
hearing it, and the invocation of the ghoſts of their fathers, 
to receive the heroes falling in à diſtant land, are introdu- 
ced with great beauty of imagination to increaſe the folem- 
nity, and to diverſify the ſcenery” of the poem. 

Carric- thuta is full of the moſt ſublime dignity; and has 
this advantage of being more cheerful in the ſubject, and 
more happy. in the cataſtrophe than moſt of the other 
poems: Though tempered at the fame time with epiſodes 
in that ſtrain of tender melancholy, which ſeems to have 
been the great delight of Oſſian and the bards of his age. 
Lathmon is peculiarly. diſtinguiſhed, by high generoſity of 
ſentiment. This is carried ſo far, particularly in the refu- 
ſal of Gaul, on one fide, to take the advantage of a fleeping 
foe ; and of Lathmon, on the other, to overpower by num. 
bers the two young warriors, as to recal into one's mind 
the. manners of chivalry; ſome reſemblance to which may 
perhaps be ſuggeſted by other incidents in this collection 
of pgems. Chivalry, however, took rife in an age and 
Peu. N country 
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con that the one; could have borrowed any ting from the 
other. 80 far as chivalry had any real exiſtenee, "the ſame 
military enthuſiaſm,” which gave birth to it in the feudal 
times, might, in the days of Oſſtan, that is, in the infancy 
of a rifing ſtate, through the operation of the ſame cauſe, 
rery naturally produce effects of the ſame kind · on the 
minds and manners of men. So far as chivalry was an ideal 
ſyſtem exiſting only in romance, it will not be thought furs 
priſing, when we reflect on the account before;givert of the 
Celtic bards, that this imaginary refinement of heroic man- 
ners ſhould be found among them, as much, at leaſt, as 
among the Trobadores, or ſtrolling Provencal bards, in the 
ioth or zith century; whoſe ſongs, it is ſaid, firſt gave riſe 
to thoſe romantic ideas of heroiſm, which for ſo long a 
time inchanted Europe. Offtan's heroes have all the gal- 
antry and generoſity of thoſe fabulous knights, without 
their extravagance ; and his love ſcenes have native tender- 
refs, without any mixture of thoſe forced and unnatural 
tonceits which abound im the old romances. The adven- 
tures related by our poet which reſemble the moſt thoſe of 
romance, concern women who follow their lovers to war 
liſguiſed in the armour of men; and theſe are fo managed 
u to produce, in the diſcovery, ſeveral of the moſt intereſt- 
ing ſituations ; one beautiful inftance of which may be ſeen 
n Carrie-thura, and another in Calthon and Colmal. . 
Oithona preſents a ſituation of a different nature. In 
the abfence of her lover Gaul, ſhe had been carried off aud 
miſhed by Dunrommath. Gaul diſcovers the place where 
he is kept coneealed, and comes to revenge her. The 
neeting of the two lovers, the ſentiments and the behavi- - 
tur of Oithona on that occaſion, are deſcribed with ſuch ® 
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tender and eſhvifite propriety, ah does the greteſt hononr 
both to the Tt and to the detieacy of out author and 


would have been admired in any poet of the mot refined pi 
ige. The conduct of Croma muſt ſtrike every eader as Il ba 
remarkably judicious and beautiful. We are to be prepar. il #2! 
dd for the death of Malvina, which is related in the ſue- f 
deeding poem. She is therefore introduced in perfon; © ſhe pr 


has heard a voice in a Aream; ſhe feels the fluttering of her 
mul; and in a moſt moving lamentation addreſſed to ber 
beloved Oſcar, ſtie fings her own Death Song. Nothing Nc 
could be calculated with more art to ſootH and comfort Teo 


her, than the ſtory whieti Oſſian relates. In the young ant WM bis 
brave Forargormo, another Oſcar is introduced; his praiſes bee 


* are ſung; and the happineſs is ſet before her of thoſe who 
die in their youth, when their renown is around them; 
before the feeble behold them in the tall and finite at their Sal. 
=> un hand.“ io 
But no where does Ofitan's s genius peer ds „ebe ad- 
vantage, than in Berrathon, which is reckoned the conclu- lang 
fion of his ſongs, « The lat ſound of the Veice's of Con me 
Qualis otor noto pbſiturus littore vitam, 
Ingernit, et meſtis mulcens concentibiis auras 
Præſago queritur vetiientia funera Emtu? ' " * | 
The whole train of ideas is admirably ſulted tothe fut 


| je#: Every thing is full of that ivifible world; into which dane 
the aged bard believes Himſelf now teady to enter. TA "2" 
airy. hall of Fingal preſents itſelf to his view; © he ſees th n 
cloud that ſhall receive his ghoſt; he beh6las the miſt tha ies 

mall form his robe hen he appears on us hill 3” and al who i 
the natural objects around him ſeem to carry the preſagt the Cc 

ty f death. The thiftle ſhakes its beard to the wind. Thi Gllen 
fſower hangs its heavy head—it ſeems to ſay, I am coverec wy 

in the 
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and the blaſt ſhall ſcatter my leaves,” ' Malvina's death is 
hinted to him i in the moſt delicate manner by the fon of Al- 
pin. His lamentation over her apotheofis, or afcent to the 
habitation of heroes, and the introdudion to the tory which 
follows from the mention which Offian ſuppoſes the father 
of Malvina to make of him in the hall of Fingal, ate all id 


the higheſt ſpirit of poetry. And doſt thou remember 
Offian, O Toſcar, fon of Comloch ? The battles of out 
youth were many; our ſwords went together to the field.” 
Nothing could be more proper than to end his ſongs with 
recording an exploit of the father of that Malvina, of whom 
his heart was now fo full; and who, from firſt to laſt, had 
been ſuch a favourite object throughout all his poems 

The ſcene of moft of Offian's poems is laid in Scotland; 
or in the coaſt of Ireland oppoſite to the territories of Fin 
gal. When the ſcene is in Ireland, we perceive no change 
of manners from thoſe of Offian's native country. For as 
Ireland was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 
language, cuſtoms; and religion of both nations were the 
ſame. They had been ſeparated from one another by mi- 
gration, only a few generations, as it ſhould ſeem, before 
our poet's age; and they ſtill maintained à cloſe and fre- 
quent intercourſe. But when the poet relates tlie expedi: 
tions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian coaſt or to the 
iſlands of Orkney, which were then part of the Scandina- 
vian territory, as he does in Carric-thuta, Sulmalla of Lu- 
mon, and Cathloda, the ciſe is quite altered. Thoſe coun 
tries were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic deſcent, 
who in their manners and religious rites differed widely from 
the Celtæ ; and it is curious and remarkable, to find this 
difference clearly pointed out in the poems of Offian. His 
deſcriptions bear the native marks of one who was preſent 
in the expeditions which he relates, and who deſcribes W 
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he had ſeen with bis own eyes. No ſooner are we carried 
to Lochlin, or the iſlands of Iniftore, than we perceive that 
we are in a foreign region. New objects begin to appear, 
We meet every where with the ſtones and circles of Loda, 
that is, Odin, the great Scandinavian deity. We meet 
ith the divinations and inchantments, for which it is well 
Ens thoſe northern nations were early famous. There 
mixed with the murmur of waters, roſe the voice of aged 
men, who called the forms of night to aid them in their 
war * whilft the Caledonian chiefs who aſſiſted them, are 
deſcribed as ſtanding at a diſtance, Heedleſs of their rites, 
That ferocity of manners which diſtinguiſhed thoſe nations, 
alſo becomes conſpicuous. In the combats of their chiefs 
there i is a peculiar ſayageneſs; even their women are bloody 
and fierce, The ſpirit, and the very ideas of Regner Lod- 
brog, that northern ſcalder, whom I formerly quoted, oc- 
cur to us again. The hawks,” Offian makes one of the 
Scandinavian chiefs ſay, * ruſh from all their winds : they 
are wont to trace my courſe. We rejoiced three days above 
the dead, and called the hawks of heaven. They came 
from all their winds, to feaſt on the foes of Annir.” 
Diſmiſſing now the ſeparate conſideration of any of our 
author's works, I proceed to make ſome obſervations on 
his manner of writing, under the general heads of Deſerip- 
tion, Imagery, and Sentiment. 


A poet of original genius is always diſtingtiſhed by his ta- 


lent for deſcription *,  A\ſecond-rate writer difcerns no- 
thing new or peculiar in the object he means to deſcribe. 
His conceptions of it are vague and looſe; his expreſſions 
feeble ; and of courſe the obje& is preſented to ns indif- 

- | tinctly 


* See the rules of poetical de ſeription excellently illuſtra· 
ted by Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criticiſm, vol. iii. 
chap. 21. Of Narration and Deſcription. 
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tintly and as through a cloud. But a true poet makes us 
imagine that we ſee it before our eyes: he catches the dif- 
tinguiſhing features; he gives it the colours of life and rea- 
lity ; he places | it in ſuch a light that a painter could copy 
after him. The happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively 
imagination, which firſt receives a ſtrong impreſſion of the 
object; and then, by a proper ſelection of capital pictu- 
reſque circumſtances employed in deſcribing it, tranſmits 
that impreſſion in its full force to the imaginations of others. 
That Offian poſſeſſes this deſcriptive power in a high de- 
gree, we have a clear proof from the effect which his de- 
ſeriptions produce upon the i imaginations of thoſe who read 
him with any degree of attention and taſte. Few poets are 
more intereſting. We contra& an intimate acquaintance 
with his principal heroes. The characters, the manners, 
the face of the country, become familiar; we even think 
we could draw the figure of his ghoſts; In a word, whilft 
reading him, we are tranſported as into a new region, and 
dwell among his objects as if they were all real, 

It were eaſy to point out ſeveral inſtances of exquiſite 
painting in the works of our author. Such, for inſtance, 
as the ſcenery with which Temora opens, and the attitude 
in which Cairbar is there preſented to us; the deſcription 
of the young prince Cormac, in the ſame book ; and the 
ruins of Balclutha in Carthon. I have ſeen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they were deſolate. The fire bad reſound- 
ed in the halls; and the voice of the people is heard no 
more. The ſtream of Clutha was removed from its place 
by the fall of the walls. The thiſtle ſhook there its lonely 
head: The moſs whiftled to the wind. The fox looked 
out from the windows ; the rank graſs of the wall waved 
round his head. Deſolate is the, dwelling of Moina ; filence | 
is in the houſe of her fathers.” Nothing alſo can be more 

We . VU u 2 natural 
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natural and lively than the manner in which Carthon after, 
wards deſcribes how the conflagration of his city affected him 
when a ehild ; 6 Have I not ſeen the fallen Balclutha ? And 
ſhall I feaſt with Comhal's ſon? Combal! who. threw hig 
fire in the midſt of my father's hall | I was young, and 
knew not the cauſe why the virgins wept. The columng 
of ſmoke pleaſed mine eye, when they roſe above my walls: 

TI often looked back with gladneſs, when my friends fled 
above the bill. But when the years of my youth came on, 
I beheld the moſs of my fallen walls. My figh aroſe with 
the morning ; and my tears deſcended with night. Shall I 
not fight, I ſaid to my ſoul, againſt, the children of my 
foes ? And I will fight, Q bard! I feel the ſtrength of my 
ſoul.” In the ſame poem, the aſſembling of the chiefs 
round Fingal, who had been warned of ſome impending 
danger by the appearance of a prodigy, is deſcribed with 
ſo many pictureſque circumſtances, that one imagines him- 
ſelf preſent in the aſſembly. ©* The king alone beheld the 
terrible fight, and be foreſaw the death of his people. He 
came in filence to his hall, and took his father's ſpear ; the 
mail rattled on his breaſt. The heroes roſe around. They 
looked in lence on each other, marking the eyes of Fin- 
gal. They faw the battle in his face. A thouſand ſhields 
are placed at once on their arms; and they drew a thou- 
ſand ſwords. The hall of Selma brightened around. The 


clang of arms aſcends... The gray dogs howl in their place. 


No word i is among the mighty chief. Each marked the 
eyes of the king; and half aſſumed his ſpear.“ 

It has been ohjected to Oſſian, that his deſcriptions of 
military actions are imperfect, and much leſs diverſified by 
circumſtances than thoſe of Homer. This 1s in ſome mea- 
{ure true. The amazing fertility of Homer's invention is 
po here ſo much diſplayed as in the incidents of his bat. 

| _— 3. tles, 
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tles, and in the little hiſtory pieces he gives of the perſons 
ſlain. Nor indeed, with regard to the talent of deſcription, 
can too much be ſaid in praiſe of Homer. Every thing is 
alive in his writings. The colours with which he paints 
are thoſe of nature. But Offian's genius was of a different 
kind from Homer's. It led him to hurry towards grand 
objects rather than to amuſe himſelf with particulars of leſs 
importance, He could dwell on the death of a fayourite 
hero: but that of a private man ſeldom ſtopped his rapid 
courſe. Homer's genius was more comprehenſive than-Of« 
fian's. It included a ider circle of objects; and could 
work up any incident into a deſcription. Offian's was 
more limited ; but the region within which it chiefly exert- 
ed itſelf was the higheſt of all, the region * the DO 
and ſublime, 

We muſt not imagine, 8 that Oſflan's bottles 
confiſt only of general jndiſtinct deſcription. Such beau- 
tiful incidents are ſometimes introduced, and the circum» 
ſtances of the perſons ſlain ſo much diverſified, as ſhow that 
he could have embelliſhed his military ſcenes with an abun- 
dant variety of particulars, if his genius had led him to 


to dwell upon them. One man * js ſtretched in the duſt 


of his native land ; he fell, where often he had ſpread the 
feaſt, and often raiſed the voice of the harp.” The maid 
of Iniſtore is introduced, in a moving apoſtrophe, as weep» 
ing fog another; and a third, © as rolled in the duſt he liſt- 
ed his faint eyes to the king,“ is remembered and mourned 
by Fingal as the friend of Agandecca. The blood pouring 
from the wound of one who is ſlain by night, is heard 
« hiſſing on the half extinguiſhed oak,“ which had been 
kindled for giving light : Another, climbing a tree to eſcape 
from his foe, is pierced by his ſpear from behind; * ſhriek- 
ing, panting he fell; whilſt moſs and withered branches 

purſue 
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purſue his fall, and ſtrue the blue arms of Gaul.“ Never _ 
was a finer picture drawn of the ardour of two youthful ragr. 
warriors than the following : I {aw Gaul in his armour, refed 
und my ſoul was mixed with his : For the fire of the battle hs 4 
was in his eyes; he looked to the foe with j joy. We ſpoke Lo of 
the words of friendſhip i in ſecret ; and the lightening of our Ch 
ſwords poured together. We drew them behind the wood, his x 
and tried the ſtrength of our arms on the empty air.” 3 
Oſſian is always conciſe i in his deſcriptions, which addy his 1 
much to their beauty and force. For it is a great miſtake rept 
to imagine, that a crowd of particulars, or a very full and midi 
extended ſtyle, i is of advantage to deſcription. On the con- 3 
trary, ſuch a diffuſe manner for the moſt part weakens it. filing 
Any one redundant circumſtance is a "nuiſance. It encum- FR. 
bers and loads the fancy, and renders the main image in- 3 
diſtinct. Obſtat, as Quintilian ſays with regard to batt] 
; ſtyle, « quicquid non adjuvat,” To be conciſe in deſcrip- E 
tion, is one thing; and to be general, is another. No de- brow 


ſcription that reſts i in generals can poſſibly be good; z it can ad. 
convey no lively idea; ; for it is of particulars only that we Tt 
have a diſtinct conceptjon. But at the fame time, no ſtrong 
imagination dwells long upon any one particular; or heaps —_— 
together a maſs of trivial ones. By the happy choice of 
ſome one, or of a few that are the moſt ſtriking, it preſents 
the image more complete, ſhows us more at one' glance, | FI 
than a feeble imagination is able to do, by turning its ob- 


je& round and round into a variety of lights. Tacitus is ** 
of all proſe writers, the moſt conciſe. He has even a de- way 
gree of abruptneſs in reſembling our author: Yet no writer he for 
is more eminent for lively deſeription. When Fingal, after * 
having conquered the haughty Swaran, propoſes to diſmiſs 40 G 


him with honour : © Raiſe to-morrow thy white fails to 
the Nr thou brother of Agandecca !?? he conveys, by 
thus 
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thus addreſſing his enemy, a ſtronger impreſſion of the 
emotions then paſſing within his mind, than if whole pa- 
ragraphs had been ſpent in deſcribing the conflict between 
reſentment againſt Swaran and the tender temiembrance of 
his ancient love. No amplification i is needed to give us the 
moſt full idea of a. hardy veteran, after the few following 
words: « His ſhield is marked with the ſtrokes of battle 3 
his red eye deſpiſes danger.” When Ofcar, left alone, was 
ſurrounded by foes, he ſtood,” it is ſaid, « growing in 
his place, like the flood of the narrow vale ;” a happy 
repreſentation of one, who, by daring intrepidity in the 
midſt of danger, ſeems to increaſe in his appearance, and 
becomes more formidable every moment, like the ſudden 
riſing of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. And a whole 
crowd of ideas, concerning the circumſtances of domeſtic 
ſorrow occafioned by a young warrior's firſt going forth to 
battle, is poured upon the mind by theſe words : © Cal- 
mar leaned on his father's ſpear; that ſpear which he 
brought from Lara's hall, when the ſoul of his mother was 
ſad. L ' 

The conciſeneſs of Oſſianꝰs deſcriptions is the more pro- 
per on account of his ſubjects. Deſcriptions of gay and 
ſmiling ſcenes may, without any diſadvantage be amplified 
and prolonged. Force is not the predominant quality expect- 
ed in theſe. The deſcription may be weakened by being dif- 
fuſe, yet notwithſtanding, may be beautiful till. Whereas, 
with reſpe& to grand, ſolemn, and pathetic lubjets, which 
are Offian's chief field, the caſe is very different In theſe, 
energy is above all things required. The i imagination maſt 
be ſeized at once, or not at all; and is far more deeply im- 
preſſed by one ſtrong and ardent image, than by the anxi- 
ous minuteneſs of laboured illuſtration. 


But. 
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But Oſſian's genius, though chiefly turned towards the 


ſublime and pathetic, was not conſſhed to it: In ſubjeQts 
alſo of grace and delicacy, he diſcovers the hand of a maſter. 


\ . Take for an example the following elegant deſcription ef 


Agandecca, wherein the tenderneſs of Tibullus ſeems unit- 
ed with the majeſty of Virgil. The daughter of the ſnow 
overheard, and left the hall of her fecret figh. She came in 
all her beauty ; like the moon from the cloud of the eaſt. 
Lovelineſs was aroutid her as light. Her ſteps were like 
the muſic of ſongs. She ſaw the youth and loved him. 
He was the ſlolen ſigh of her ſoul. Her blue eyes rolled on 
him in ſecret : And ſhe bleſt the chief of Morven,”” Seve- 
ral other inſtances might be produced of the feelings of love 
and friend{liip painted by our author with a moſt natural 
and happy delicacy. 

The ſimplicity of Offian's manner adds great beauty to 
his deſcriptions, and indeed to his whole poetry. We meet 
with no affected ornaments; no forced refinement ; no 
marks either in ſtyle or thought of a ſtudied endeavour to 
ſhine and fparkie. Oſſian appears every where to be prompt- 
ed by his feelings; and to ſpeak from the abundance of his 
heart. I remember no more than one inſtance of what can 
be called quaint thought in this whole collection of his 
works: It is in the firſt book of Fingal, where from the 
tomb of two lovers two lonely yews are mentioned to have 
ſprung, * whoſe branches withed to meet on high.” This 
ſympathy,of the trees with the lovers, may be reckoned to 
: border on an Italian conceit; and it is ſomewhat curious to 
find this fingle inſtance of that fort of wit in our en 


The « joy of grief, ” is 5 of Oftian's remarkable ex- 
preſſions, ſeveral times repeated. If any one ſhall think 


that it needs to be juſtified by a precedent, he may find it 
twite 
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tvice uſed by Haig z in the Miau, wheti Achilles is viſited 
by the ghoſt of Patrochus; and in the Odyſſey, when Ulyſ- 
ſes meets his mother in the ſhades.” On both theſe ocea- 
fions, the heroes, melted With tenderneſs, lament their nat 
having it in their powerto throw their arms round tho ghoſt, 
« that we tight,” ſay they, . 
the delight of grief.” 1 | 
£1 es gs pus, „ b9lign 
But in e andy} noe bf e ae 
from authority ; for it is a natural and juſt expreſſion; and 
conveys a clear idea of that gratification, which a virtuous 
heart often feels in the indulgence of a tender wielancholy; 
Offian makes a very proper dinin ion betweeh this gratifi 
cation, aud the deftrudive effect of overpowering. grief, 
« Thete is 4 joy in gtief, when peace dwells in the breaſts 
of tüe fad! But ſorrow waſtes the mournful;. O daughter 
of Toſcar, and their days are few.” To * give the joy of 
grief,” generally fignifies to raiſe the train of ſoft ind gave 
wa: and finely charaRteriſes the taſte of Olflan's age and 
In thoſe days, when the ſongs of bards wery the 
wee: Aclight of berbes, the tragic muſs was held in chief 
honor ;/ gallant actions, and virtuous ſufferings, were the 
choſen theme; preferably to that light and trifling ſtrain of 
poetry and muũe, which promotes light and triffing map- 
ers, and ferves to emaſculate the mind. Strike the hitp 
in my hall,” faid the great Fingal, in the midſt of youth and 
victory; * Strike the harp fn my hall, and let Piuget ne- 
the ſong. Pleaſant is the joy of grief! It is like the ſhower 
of ſpting, when it ſoftẽus the branch of the oak; and th 
young leaf lifts its green head. dt 66, "0 bardjt: tp 
morrow we lift the fail f. n abs 
»»» K , 0 
V ©® Odyff. f. 21. Tad 23.98. 1 
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Ferſonal epithets haxe been, much uſed by all the poets 
of the moſt ancient ages: and when well choſen, not gene- 


ral and unmeaning, they contribute not a little to render 
the ſtyle deſcriptive and animated. Befides epithets found- 


ed on bodily diſtinctions, kin to many of Homer's; we find 


in Offian- ſeveral yhich are remarkably, beautiful and poeti- 


cal. Such as, Oſcar 'of the future fights, Fingal of the 


| mildeſt look, Catril of other times, the mildly bluſhing Eve- 


rallin; Bragela, the lonely ſun- beam of Dunkeaob x a Oul- 

dee, the fon:of the ſecret cell. | 
But of all the ornaments employed i in deferiptive poetry 

comparifons or ſimilies are the moſt ſplendid. Theſe chief · 


y form what is called the imagery of a poem : And as they 
abdund ſo much in the works of Oſſian, and are commonly 


among the favourite paſſages of all poets,;it may be exped- 
eee eee r u- 
Pon them. | 12 

»A "tied fimile N fuppoſes 1 objedts brought to 
gether, between which there is ſome near relation or con- 
necdon in the fancy. wat that relation ought tp be can- 


not be preciſely defined. For various, almoſt npmberieſs, 


are the-analpgies formed among objects, by a fprightly i ima- 
gination... The relation of actual fimilitude, or likeneſs of 
appearance, is far from being the only foundation of poeti 


gal compariſon. Sometimes a reſemblance i in the effect pro- 


uncell by two objedts, is made the conbecfing Principle: 
Sometimes a reſemblance. i in one diſtinguiſhing property or 
cireumſtance. very often two okjects are brought together 
in a; fimike, though they reſemble. one another, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, in nothing, only becauſe they raiſe in the mind 
a train of fimilar, and what may be called, concordant i i. 
dens; ſb that the remembranee of the one, when recalled, 
ferves to quicken e the impreſſion made by the 

other 
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other. Thus, to give an inftaice fröcm chr poed; "the plims 
ſure with which an old man looks back on the 'exploits'of 
his youth, has eertainly no direct reſemblance to the 'beau- 
ty of a'fine evening; farther, than that both agree in pro: 
ducing a certain calm, placid joy. Yet'Offian has founded 
upon this, one'of the moſt beautiful comparifons that is ts be 
met with in any poet. Wilt thou not liſten, ſon of the 
rock, to the ſong of Offian ? My ſoul is full of other times; 
the joy of my youth returns. Thus, the fun appears in the 
weſt, after the ſteps of his brightneſs have moved behind a 
ftorm. The green hills lift their dewy heads. The blue 
ſtreams rejoice in the vale, The aged hero comes forth on 
his ſtaff; and his gray hair glitters in the beam.“ Never 
was there a finer group of objects. It raiſes a ſtrong cons 
ception of the old man's joy and elation of heart, by diſ, 
playing a ſcene, which produces in every ſpectator, a cor- 
reſponding train of pleaſing emotions; the declining» fun 
looking forth in his brightneſs after a ſtorm; the cheerful 
face of all nature; and the ſtill life finely animated by the 
circumſtance of the aged hero, with his ſtaff and his gray 
locks ; a circumſtance both extremely pictureſque in itſelf, 
and pecuharly ſuited to the main object of the campariſon. 
Such analogies and aſſociations of ideas as theſe, are highly 
pleaſing to the fancy. They give opportunity for introdu- 
cing many a fine poetical picture. They diverſify the ſcene 3 
they aggrandize the ſubje& ; they keep the imagination a« 
wake and ſprightly. For as the judgment is principally ex- 
erciſed in diſtinguiſhing objects, and remarking the differen- 
ces among thoſe which ſeem like; ſo the higheſt: amuſe« 
e eee 
ments among thoſe which ſeem different. 


The principal rules which reſpect poetical en 


g 
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wind in diſpoſed-to reliſh them z and pot in the mig of 
ſome-ſevere and agitating paſſion, which cannot admit this 
play of faney; that they be founded on a teſemblance Nei. 
ther too near and obvious, ſo as to give little amuſement 
to the imagination in tracing it, nor too faint and remote? 
ſo as to be apprehended with difficulty ; that they ſerve ei. 
ther to illuſtrate the principal object, and to render the con- 
ception of it, more clear and diſtin ; or at leaſt, to height 
en and embelliſh it, by a ſuitable aſſociation of images. 

Every country has a ſcenery peculiar to itſelf; and the 
imagery of a good poet will exhibit it. Fer as he copies al. 
ter nature, his alluſions will of courſe be taken from thoſe 
objects which he ſers around him, and which haye often 
truck his fancy. For this reaſon, in order to judge of the 
propriety of poetical imagery, we ought to be, in ſome 
meaſure, acquainted with the natural hiſtory of the coun- 
try where the ſcene of the poem is laid. The introduction 
of foreign images betrays a poet, copying not from nature, 
but from other writers. Hence ſo many Lions, and Ty- 
| gere, and Eagles, and Serpents, which we meet with in the 
smilies of modern poets ; as if theſe animals had acquired 
ſome right to a place in poetical compariſons for ever, be- 
cauſe employed by ancient authors. They employed them 
with propriety, as objects, generally known in their country ; 


but as they are ahſurdly uſed for illuſtration by us, Who 


know them only at ſecond hand, or by deſcription. To 
molt readers of modern poetry, it were more to the purpoſe 
to deſcribe Lions or Tygers by fimilies taken from men, 
than to compare men to Lions. Oflian is very correct in 
this particular. His imagery is, without exception, copied 
from that face of nature, which he ſaw before his eyes; 
17 i org rs Gee eee We 
meet 

» See Elements of Critiiſ, vol. 3. cd. 9. EY 
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tet with no Grecian or Italian ſeeneryi but srith the aniſts, 
and clouds, and ftorms, of a northern mountainons retion 

No poet abounds more in fimilies than Oſſian. There 
are in this collection as many, at leaſt, as in, the whole Iliad - 
and Odyſſey of Homer, I am indeed inglined:toithigh, that 
the works of both poets are too much, crowdedgvith them. 
Similies are ſparkling ornaments; and like all things that 
ſparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire ys by their luſtpe, But 
if Offian's limilies be too frequent, they haye this adyantage 
of being commonly ſhorter, than Homer's ;\ they interrupt 
his narration leſs ; he juſt glances aſide to ſome reſembling. 
object, and inſtantly returns to his former track, Homer's 
lim lies include a wider range of objects, - But in return, 
Offian's are, without exception, taken from objects of digs 
nity, which cannot be {aid for all thoſe. which Homer em- 
ploys. The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, Clouds and 
Meteors, Lightning and Thunder, Seas and Whales, Riyers, 
Torrents, Winds, Ice, Rain, Snow, Dews, Miſt, Fire and, 
Smoke, Trees and Foreſts, Heath and Graſs and Flowers, 
Rocks and Mountains, Muſic and Songs, | Light and Dark- 
neſs, Spirits and Ghoſts; theſe form. the circle, within 
which Oſſian's compariſons generally run. Some, not ma- 
ny, are taken from Birds and Beaſts; as Eagles, Sea-Fowh, 
the Horſe, the Deer, and the Mauntain Bee · and a, very 
few from ſuch operations of art as were then known. Ho- 
mer has diverſiſied his imagery by many more alluſions to 
the animal world to. Lions, Bulls, Goats, Herds of Cattle, 
Serpents, Inſecis;; and to the various occupations of rural 
and paſtoral life. Oſſianꝰs defect in this article, is plaioly, 
owing to the deſart, uncultivated ſtate of his country, 
which ſuggeſted to him few images beyoud natural inani- 
mate objects, in their rudeſt form. The birds and animals 


of the coyntry wore probably not numerous; and his ae. 


quaintance 
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quaintance with them was ſlender, as they were Nile ſub. 
e to the uſes of man. "Fi 
The great objection made to Offian? 0 imagery, is its vii 
formity, and the too frequent repetition of the ſame com- 
pariſons. In a work ſo thick fown with ſimilies, one could 
not but expect to find imiiges of the ſame kind ſometimes 
ſuggeſted to the by reſembling objects; eſpecially to a 
poet like Offian, who wrote from the immediate impulſe of 
poetical enthuſiaſm, and without much preparation of ſtudy 
yr labour. Fertile as Homer's imagination is acknowledged 
to be, who does not know how often his Lions and Bulls, 
and Flocks of Sheep, recur with little or no variation; nay, 
ſometimes in · the very ſame words? The objection made to 
Oman is, however, founded, in a great meaſure upon a 
miſtake. It has been ſuppoſed by inattentive readers, that 
wherever the Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, returns in 
a ſimile, it is the ſame ſimile, and the ſame Moon, or Cloud, 
or Thunder, which they bad met with a few pages before, 
Whereas very often the ſimilies are widely different. The 
object, whence they are taken, is indeed in ſubſtance the 
ſame ; but the image is new; for the appearance of the ob- 
je& is changed; it is preſented to the fancy in another atti- 
tude} and clothed with new circumſtances, to make it ſuit 
the different illuſtration for. which it is employed. In this, 


lies Offian's great art; in ſo happily varying the form of the 


few natural appearances with which he was acquainted, as 
to make them correſpond to a great many different objects 

Let us take for one inſtance the Moon, which is very fre- 
quently introduced into his compariſons; as in northern 
climates, where the nights are long, the Moon is a greater 
object of attention, than in the climate of Homer; and let 
us view how much our poet has diverſified its appearance. 
The ſhield of a warrior is like “ the darkened moon when 
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it moves a dun circle through the heavens,” The face of a 
ghoſt, wan and pale, is like < the beam of the ſetting moon.“ I. 
And a different appearance of a ghoſt, | thin and indifting, is 
like (the new moon ſeen through the gathered miſt, when 
the ſky pours down its flaky ſnow, and the world is filent 
and dark ;”” or in a different form. ſtill, it is like 6 the wa⸗ 
tery beam of the moon, when it ruſhes from between two 
clouds, and the midnight ſhower i is on the field. ” Avery 
oppoſite uſe is made of the moon in the deſcription of A- 
gandecca: 6 She came in all her beauty, like the moon 
from the cloud of the Eaſt.” | Hope, ſucceeded by dilap- 
pointment, is © joy rifing on her face; and ſorrow returning 
again, like a thin cloud on the moon.” But when Swaran, 
after his defeat, is cheered by Fingal's generoſity, * « His 
face brightened like the full moon of heaven, when the 
clouds vaniſh away, and leave her calm and broad i in the 
midſt of the ſky. ” Venyelai is bright as the moon when it 
trembles over the weſtern wave but the foul of the guilty 
Uthal is “ dark as the troubled face of the moon, when if 
foretels the ſtorm,” And by a very fanciful and uncommon 
alluſion, it is ſaid of Cormac, who was to die i in | his early 
years, . Nor long ſhalt thou lift the ſpear, mildly ſhining 
beam of youth! Death ſtands dim behind thee, like the 
darkened half of the moon behind its growing light.” Ws 
Another inſtance of the ſame nature may be taken, from 
miſt, which, as being a very familiar appearance | in the 
country of Oſſian, he applies to a variety of purpoſes, and 
purſues through a great many forms. Sometimes, which, 
one would hardly expect, he employs it to heighten the 
appeatance of a beautiful object. The hair of Morna is 
« like the miſt of Cromla, when it curls on the rock, and 
ſhines to the beam of the weſt” The ſong comes with 
its muſic to melt and pleaſe the ear. It is like ſoft miſt, 
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that riſing from a lake pours bn the flent val. The green 
flowers are filled with dew, The ſon retitrns\n its firetipth, 
and the miſt is gone.“ But, for the molt part, miſt is 

employed as a fimilitude of ſome difigreeable or terrible ob- 
ject. « The ſon! of Nathos was fad, like the fin in the 
Hay of miſt, whey his face is watery and dim.“ « The 
dirknefs of old age comes like the miſt of the deſatt. The 
face of a ghoſt is 44 pale as the miſt of Cromla.” 4 The 
| gloom of battle is rolled along as miſt that is poured on the, 
valley, when ſtorms invade the filent fuh-ſhine of heaven.“ 
Fame ſuddenly departing, is likened to © mitt that flies a- 
way before the ruſtling wind of the vale.” A ghoſt, ffowly 
vahiſhing, to * wiſt that melts by degrees on the ſunny hill,” 
Cairbar, after his treacherous'afſaffiniation of Oſcar, is com- 
pared tò a peſtiltntial fog: „ love 4 foe like Tathmor,” 
fays Fingal, « his ſoul is great ; his arm is ſtrong; his bat- 
tles are füll of fame. But the little ſoul is like a vapour 
that hovers round the marſhy Take. It never riſes on the 
green bill, let the winds meet it there, Its dwelfing is in 
the cave ; and it ſends forth the dart of death.” This is a 
firtile highly finimed. But there is another which is fill 
more ſtriking, founded alſo on miſt, in the fourth bobk of 
Temora.. Two factious chiefs are contending j Cathmor 
the king interpoſes, rebukes and flences them. | Phe poet 
= [ bY » rt | | 5 * . Ne 4nd i ds 
There is remarkable propriety in this compariſor. 
It is intended ip explain the effect of ſoft and mourriful muſic. 
Armin appears diſturbed at a performance of this kind. 
Carmor fays to him, Why burſts the figh of Armin? 1s 
there a cauſe to mouru? The ſong comes with its muſie to 
melt and pleaſe- the ear. It is like ſoft miſt, We? that is, 
ſuch mournful ſongs have a happy effect to ſoften the heart, 
and to improve it by tender emotions, as the moiſture of 
the miſt refreſhes and nouriſhes the flowers; whilſt the fad- 
neſs they occafion is only tranſient, and ſoon diſpeed by 
the ſucceeding occupations and amuſementsof life: The 
fun returns in its ſtrength, and the miſt 18 gone,” 
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intends to give us the higheſt idea of Cathmor's ſuperiority; 
and moſt effeQually accompliſhes, his intention by the fol- 
lowing. happy image. * They ſunk from the king on either 


fide 3 like two columns of morning miſt, when the ſun riſes - 
between them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling 


on either fide; each towards its reedy pool.“ Theſe in- 
ſtances may ſufficiently ſhew with what. richneſs of imagi- 
nation Offian's compariſons abound, and at the ſame time, 
with what propriety of judgment they are employed. If 


his field was narrow, it muſt be admitted to have been as 


well cultivated as its extent would allow. | 

As it is uſual to judge of poets from a compariſon of their 
fimilies more than of other paſſages, it will perhaps be a- 
greeable to the reader, to'ſee how Homer and. Offian have 
conducted ſome images of the ſame kind. This might be 
ſhewn in many inſtances. For as the great objects of nature 
are common to the poets of all nations, and make the gene- 
ral ſtore-houſe of all imagery, the ground-work of their 
compariſons muſt of courſe be frequently the ſame. I ſhall 
ſele& only a few of the moſt conſiderable from both poets. 
Mr Pope's tranſlation of Homer can be of no uſe to us here. 

The parallel is altogether unfair between proſe, and the 
impoſing harmotry of flowing numbers. It is only by view- 
ing Hamer in the fimplicity of a proſe tranſlation, that we 
can form any compariſon between the two bards. 

The ſhock of two encountering armies, the noiſe and the 
tumult of battle, afford one of the moſt grand and awful 
ſubjects of deſcription ; on which all epic poets have cxert- 
ed their ſtrength. Let us firſt hear Homer. The following 
deſcription is a favourite one, for we find it twice repeated 
in the ſame words: * © When now the confliting hoſts 


Had iv. 446. and Iliad viii. 60. 
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ſhields, and ſwords, and the ſtrength of armed men. The 
boſſy bucklers were daſhed againſt each other. The univer- 
ſal tumult roſe. There were mingled the triumphaut ſhouts 
and the dying groans of the victors and the vanquiſhed. 
The earth ftreamed with blood. - As when winter torrents, 
r#ſhing from the mountains, pour into a narrow valley, 
their violent waters. They iſſue from a thoufand ſprings, 
and mix in the hbllowed channel. The diſtant ſhepherd 
hears on the mountain, their roar from afar. Such was the 
terror and the ſhout of the engaging armies.” In another 
paſſage, the poet, much in the manner of Oſſian, heaps 
fimile on fimile, to expreſs the vaſtneſs of the idea, with 
which his imagination ſeems to labour. With a mighty 
ſhout the hoſts engage. Not ſo loud roars the wave of 
ocean, when driven againſt the ſhore by the whole force of 
the boifterous north; not ſo loud in the woods of the 
mountain, the noiſe of the flame, when riſing in its fury to 
conſume the foreft ; not ſo loud the wind among the lofty 
oaks, when the wrath of the ſtorm rages; as was the cla- 
mour of the Greeks and Trojans, when, * terrible, 
they ruſhed againſt each other.“ * | 
To theſe deſcriptions and ſimilies, we may oppoſe the 
following from Offian, and leave the reader to judge be- 
tween them. He will find images. of the ſame kind employ. 
ed; commonly leſs extended; but thrown' forth with 2 
glow ing rapidity which characteriſes our poet. 64 As au- 
tumn's dark ſtorms pour from two echoing hills, towards 
each other, approached the heroes. As two dark ſtreams 
from high rocks meet, and mix, and roar on the plain; 
joud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Lochlin and Inis- 
fail. Chief mixed his ſtrokes with chief, and man with 
man. Steel clanging, ſounded on ſteel. Helmets are cleft 
| | J . on 
Had xiv. 393. 
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In high ; blood burſts and ſmokes around. As the troub- 
led noiſe of the ocean, when roll the waves on high; as.the 
laſt peal of the thunder of heaven, ſuch is the noiſe of bat- 
tle. As roll a thouſand waves to the rock, ſo Swaran's hoſt 
came on; as meets à rock a thouſand waves, ſo Inisfail 
met Swaran. Death raiſes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the ſound of ſhields. The field echoes from wing to 
wing, as a hundred hammers that riſe by turns on the red 
ſon of the furnace, As a hundred winds on Morven ; as 
the ſtreams of a hundred hills; as clouds fly ſucceſſive over 
heaven; or as the dark ocean aſſaults the ſhore of the de- 
ſart ; ſo roaring, ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, the armies mixed on 
Lena's echoing heath.” In ſeveral of theſe images, there 
is a remarkable ſimilarity to Homer's ; but what follows is 
ſuperior to any compariſon that Homer uſes on this ſub” 
jet. © The groan of the people ſpread over the hills; it 
was like the thunder of night, when the cloud burſts on 

; and a thouſand ghoſts ſhriek at once on the hollow 
wind.” Never was an image of more awful ſublimity em- 
ployed to heighten the terror of battle. 

Both poets compare the appearance of an army approach - 
ing, to the gathering of dark clouds. As when a ſhep- 
herd,” ſays Homer, © beholds from the rock a cloud borne 
along the fea by the weftern wind; black as pitch it ap- 
pears from afar, ſailing over the acean, and carrying the 
dreadful ftorm. He ſhrinks at the fight, and drives his 
flock into the cave: Such, under the Ajaces, moyed on, 
the dark, the thickened phalanx to the war *,”—« They 
came,” ſays Offian, over the deſart like ſtormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath ; their edges are 
tinged with lightning ; and the echoing groves foreſee the 

ſtorm. » The edges of the cloud tinged with lightning, is 
; | $9 a ſublime 
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a ſublime idea; but the ſhepherd and his flock, render 
Homer's ſimile more pictureſque. This is frequently the 


difference between the two poets. Offian gives no more 


than the main image, ſtrong and full. Homer adds cir- 
cumſtances and appendages, which amuſe = _ by en- 
Herning the ſcenery. | | 

Homer compares the regular appearance of. an army, to 
clouds that are ſettled on the mountain top, in the day 
of calmneſs, when the ſtrength of the north wind fleeps*.”? 
Offian, with full as much propriety, compares the appear 
ance of a diſordered army, to“ the mountain cloud, when 
the blaſt hath entered its womb; and ſcatters the curling 


gen an every fide.” Oſſian's clouds aſſume a great many 


forms; and, as we might expect from his climate, are a 
fertile ſource of imagery to him. The warriors followed 
their chiefs, like the gathering of the rainy clouds, behind 
the red meteors of heaven.” An army retreating without 
coming to action, is likened to « clouds, that having long 
threatened rain, retire ſlowly behind the hills,” This pic- 
ture of Oithona, after ſhe had determined to die, is lively 
and delicate. Her ſoul was reſolved, and the tear was 
dried from her wildly-looking eye. A troubled joy roſe on 
| her mind, like the red path of the lightning on a ſtormy 
cloud.” The image alſo of the gloomy Cairbar, medita- 
ting in filence, the aſſaſſination of Oſcar, until the moment 
came when his deſigns were ripe for execution,, is extreme- 
ly noble, and complete in all its parts. Cairbar heard 
their words in ſilence, like the cloud of a ſhower; it ſtands 
dark on Cromla, till the lightning burſts its fide. The val- 
ley gleams with red light; the ſpirits of the ſtorm rejoice, 
So ſtood the filent king of Temora; at length his words 
5 | Homer's 
® Iliad v. 522. n 
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Homer's compariſon of Achilles to the Dog-Star is very. 
ſublime. * Priam beheld him ruſhing along the plain, ſhin» 
ing in his armour, like the ftar of autumn; bright are its 
beams, diſtinguiſhed amidſt the multitude of ſtars in the 
dark hour of night. It riſes in its ſplendor z but its ſplen- 
dor is fatal; betokening to miſerable men, the deſtroying 
heat v. The firſt appearance of Fingal, is in like man- 
ner, compared by Oflian, to a ſtar or meteor. © Fingal, 
tall in his ſhip, ſtretched his bright lance before him. Ter- 
rible was the gleam of his ſteel z it was like the green mete- 
or of death, ſetting in the heath of Malmor, when the 
traveller is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in hea- 
ven.” The hero's appearance in Homer, is more magnifi- 
cent ; in Offian, more terrible, 

A tree cut down, or overthrown by a ſtorm, is a fimili- 
tude frequent among poets for deſcribing the fall of a war- 
rior in battle. Homer employs it often. But the moſt 
beautiful, by far, of his compariſons founded on this ob- 
je, indeed one of the moſt beautiful in the whole Iliad, is 
that on the death of Euphorbus. He the young and ver- 
dant olive, which a man hath reared with care in a lonely 
field, where the ſprings of water bubble around it ; it is 
fair and flouriſhing ; it is fanned by the breath of all the 
winds, and loaded with white bloſſoms ; when the ſudden 
blaſt of a whirlwind deſcending, roots it cut from its bed, 
and ſtretches it on the duſt . To this, elegant as it is, 
we may oppoſe the following fimile of Offian's, relating to 
the death of the three ſons of Uſnoth. „They fell, like 
three young oaks which ſtood alone on the hill. The tra- 
veller ſaw the loyely trees, and wondered how they grew 
ſo lonely. The blaſt of the deſart came by night, and laid 
their green heads low. Next day he returned; but they 
Were 


* Iliad xxii. 263. 1 Nliad xvii. 53. 
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were withered, and the heath was bare.” Malvina's al 
lifion to the ſame object, in her lamentation over Oſcar, is 
ſo exquiſitely tender, that I cannot forbear giving it a place 
alſo, I was a lovely tree in thy preſence Oſcar! with all 
my branches round me. But thy death came, like a blaſt 
from the deſart, and laid my green head low. The ſpring 
returned with its ſhowers; but no leaf of mine aroſe.” Se. 
veral of Offian's ſimilies taken from trees, are remarkably 
beautiful, and diverſified with well choſen circumſtances ; 
ſuch as that upon the death of Ryno and Orla: „ They 
bave fallen like the oak of the deſart; when it lies acroſs a 
ſtream, and withers in the wind of the mountains :?* Or 
that which Offian applies to himſelf ; © I, like an ancient oak 
in Morven, moulder alone in my place; the blaft hath lop- 
ped oy branchey away ; and I tremble at the wings of the 
north. 

As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them to gods, 
Offian makes the fame uſe of compariſons taken from ſpirits 
and ghoſts. Swaran « roared in battle, like the ſhrill ſpirit 
of a ſtorm, that fits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and en- 
Joys the death of the mariner. His people gathered around 
Erragon, * like ſtorms around the ghoſt of night, when he 
calls them from the top of Morven, and prepares to pour 
them on the land of the ſtranger,” © They fell before my 
ſon, like groves in the deſart, when an angry ghoft ruſhes 
through night, and takes their green heads in his hand.” 
In ſuch images, Offian appears in his ſtrength ; for very ſel- 
dom have ſupernatural beings been painted with ſo much 
ſublimity, and ſuch force of imagination, as by this poet. 
Even Homer, great as he is, muſt yield to him in ſimilies 
formed upon theſe. Take, for inſtance, the following, 
which is the moſt remarkable of this kind in the Iliad* 
« Meriones followed Idomeneus to battle, like Mars the 
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defiroyer of men; when he ruſhes to war. Terror, his be- 
loved ſon, ſtrong and fierce, attends him; who fills' with 
diſmay, the moſt valiant hero. They come from Thrace, 
armed againft the Ephyrians and Phlegyans; nor do they 
regard the prayers of either; but diſpoſe of ſucceſs at their 
will “.“ The idea here, is undoubtedly noble: but ob- 
ſerve whit a figure Oſſian ſets before the aſtoniſhed imagi- 
nation, and with what ſublimely terrible circumſtances he 
has heightened it. He ruſhed in the found of his arms, 
like the dreadful ſpirit of Loda, when he comes in the roar” 
of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters battles from his eyes. 
He fits on a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas. His mighty hand is 
on his ſword. The winds lift his flaming locks. So ter- 
rible was Cuchullin in the day of his fame.” 

Homer's compariſons relate chiefly to martial ſubjects, to 
the appearances and motions of armies, the engagement 
and death of heroes, and the various incidents of war. 
In Oſſian, we find a greater variety of other fubjeds 
illuſtrated by ſimilies; particularly, the ſongs of bards, 
the beauty of women, the different circumſtances - of 
old age, ſorrow, and private diſtreſs ; which give occaſion 
to much beautiful imagery. What, for inſtance, can be 
more delicate and moving, than the following ſmile of Oi-- 
thona's, in ber lamentation, over the diſhonour ſhe Rad 
ſuffered ? « Chief of Strumon,” replied the fighing maid, 
why didſt thou come over the dark blue wave to Nuath's 
mournful daughter? Why did not I pafs away in ſeeret, 
like the flower of the rock, that lifts it fair head unſeen, 
and ſtrews its withered leaves on the blaſt?” The mufſe 
of bards, a favourite object with Offian, is illuſtrated by a 
variety of the moſt beautiful appearances that are to he 
found in nature. It is compared to the calm ſhower ve 

| ſpring ; 
* Iliad xiii. 298. 
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ſpring; to the dews of the morning on the hill of roes 5 to 
the face of the blue and ſtill lake. Two fimilies on this-fub- 
JeR, I ſhall quote, becauſe they would do honour to any 
of the moſt celebrated claſſics. The one is; * Sit thou on 
the heath, O bard! and let us hear thy voice; it is plea- 
Gant as the gale of the ſpring that fighs on the hunter's ear, 
when he wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard the 
muſic of the ſpirits of the hill,” The other contains a 
ſhort, but exquiſitely tender image, accompanied with -the 
fineſt poetical painting. The muſic of Carril was like the 
memory of joys that are paſt; pleaſant and mournful to the 
ſoul. The ghoſts of departed bards heard it from Slimora's 
fide. Soft ſounds ſpread along the wood ; and the filent 
valleys of night rejoice;” What a figure would ſuch ima- 
gery and ſuch ſcenery have made, had they been preſented 
to us adorned with the ſweetneſs and — of the Vir» 
gilian numbers! | 
I have choſen all along to compare Offian with Homer, 

rather than Virgil, for an obvious reaſon. There is a much 
nearer correſpondence between the times and manners of 
the two former poets; Both wrote in an early period of 
ſociety ; both are originals ; both are diſtinguiſhed by fim- 
plicity, ſublimity, and fire. The correc elegance of Virgil, 
his artful imitation of Homer, the Roman ſtatelineſs which 
he every where maintains, admit no parallel with the abrupt 
boldneſs, and enthuſiaſtic warmth of the Celtic bard. In 
one article, indeed, there is a reſemblance. Virgil is more 
tender than Homer; and thereby agrees more with Offian ; 
with this difference; that the feelings of the one are more 
gentle and poliſhed, thoſe of the other more ſtrong ; the 
tenderneſs of Virgil ſoftens, 23 diſſolves and 
_ vercomes the heart. 
A reſemblance 
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an's compatriſons, and thole employed by the facred 
They abound much in this figure, e 
utmoſt propriety. The impgery af Seripture exkilits'a | 


foil and elimate altogether different from thoſe of Offian 3 


a warmer country, a more ſmiling face of nature, the arts 
of agriculture and of rural life much farther advanced. The 


wine preſs, and the threſhing, floor, ars often preſented to 


us, the cedar and the palmtree, the fragrance of perfumes, 
the voice of the turtle, and the beds of lilies; The fimilies 
are, like Oſſianꝰs, generally ſhort, touching on one, point of 
reſemblance, rather than ſpread out into little epiſodes. In 


- the following example may, be perceived what inexpreſſible 


grandeur poetry receives from the intervention of the Deity. 
« The nations ſhall, ruſh like the ruſhings of many waters; 
but God ſhall rebuke them, and they ſhall fly far off, and 
ſhall, be. chaſed as the chaff. of the mountains before the 
wind, and me the donn ef the thifle before the which 
wind) tt 

Reſidue format de the poctry,of Offan is en 
belliſhed with many beautiful metaphors: Such as that re- 
markably fine one applied to Deugala ; « She was covered, 
with the light of beauty; but her heart, was the houſe of 
pride. This mode of expreſſion, which ſuppreſſes the 
mark of compariſon, and ſubſtitutes a figured ee 
in room of the obje& deſcribed, is a great enliyener of fly 
It denotes that glow and rapidity of fancys. which without 
pauſing to form a regular ſimile, paints the object at one 
firoke. | Thau art to me the beam of the caſt, rifing in a 
land iſoknown:”——* In peace, thou art the gite of ſpring; 
in war, the mountain ſtorm.“ « Pleaſant; be wy reſt, O 
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 loyely beam, ſoon haſt chou ſet on our hills! the teps of 


thy departure were ſtately, like the moon on the blue trem- 


bling wave. But thou haſt left us in darkneſs,” firſt of the 
maids of Lutha! Soon haſt thou ſet, Malvina ! but thou 

niet, like the beam of the eaſt, among the fpirits of thy 
friends, where they fit in their ſtormy balls, the chambers 


of the thunder?” This is correck and finely ſupported. 


But in the followi g inſtance, the mefaphor, though very ; 


xeautiful at the beataritag, becomes imperfe& before it 


cloſes, by being improperly mixed with the literal ſenſe. 


* Trathal went forth with the ſtream of hig people; but 
they met #rock ; Fingal ſtood'unmdved ; broken they rolled 
back from his ſide. Nor did they roll in ſaſcty; the ſpear 
of the king purſued their flight.“ 

The hyperbole is a figure which we might expect to find 
often employed by Offian ; as the undiſtiplined'imagination 
of eafly ages generally prompts exaggeration, and carries its 


objects to exceſs x whereas longer experience, and farther 


progrefs i in the arts of life, chaſten men's ideas and expreſ- 
| fions. Yet Oifian 's hyperboles appear not to me, either ſo 
frequent or ſo'harſh as might at firſt have been looked for; 
an advantage owing no doubt to the more cultivated ſtate,” 
in which, 4s was before ſhewn, poetry ſubfiſted among the 
ancient Celtæ, than among moſt other barbarous tations.” 
One of the moſt exaggerated deſcriptions in the whole work, 
is what meets us at the beginning of Fingal, whert the ſcont 
makes his report to Cachullih of the landing of the foe. 
But this is fo far from deſerving cenſure that it merits praiſe, 
4s being, on that occaſion, natural and proper. The ſcout 
arrives, trembling and full of fears; and it is well known, 
that no paſſion diſpoſes men to hyperboliſe more than terror. 
It both atinihilates themſelves in their own apprehenſion, 
and magitifics every object which they view through the 
| : „I. © 1.5/0 7 medium 
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medium of a troubled imagination. Hence all thoſe indiſ- 
tin images of formidable greatneſs, the natural marks of a 
diſturbed and confuſed mind, which accur in Moran's de- 
ſcription of Swaran's appearance, and in his relation of the 
which the affrighted Jewiſh ſpies made to their leader of 
the land of Canaan. . & The land through which we have 
gone to ſearch it, is a land that cateth up the inhabitants 
thereof ; and all the people that we ſaw in it, are men of a 
great ſtature: and there ſaw we giants, the ſous of Anak, 


which come of the giants; and we were in our own fight 


as graſshoppers, and ſo were we in their fight.” * 

| With regard to perſonifieations, I formerly obſerved that 
Oſſian was ſparingy and I accounted for his being fo. Alle- 
gorical perſonages he has none; and their abſence. is not to 
be regretted. For the intermixture of thoſe ſhadowy beings, 
which have not the ſupport even of mythological or legen- 
dary belief, with human actors, ſeldom produces a good 
effect. The fiction becomes too viſible and fantaſtic ; and 
overthrows that impreſſion of reality, which the probable 
recital of human actions is calculated to make upon the 
mind. In the ſerious and pathetic ſcenes of Offian eſpeci- 
ally, allegorical characters would haye been as much out of 
place, as in Tragedy ; ſerving only unfeaſonably to amuſe 
he hey whey noggin can ent pegs. 
the force of paſſion. 

With apottrophes, or addrefles to perſons abſent or dead, 
which have been, in all ages, the language of paſſion, our 
poet abounds; and they are among his higheſt - beauties, 
Witneſs the apoſtrophe, in the firſt book of Fingal, to the 
maid of Iniſtore, whoſe lover had fallen in battle; and that 
Fr 

2 2 2 44 * on 
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of the ſane book. He commands the harp to be ſtruck i in 


her praiſe; and tHe mention of Bragela's name, immediately 


ſuggeſting to him a crowd of tetider ideas; . Doſt chou 
raiſe thy fair face from the rocks, he exclaims, to find the 
fails of Cuchullin? The ſea is rolling far iſtant, and its 
white foam ſhall dective thee for my fails.” And now his 
imagination being wrought up to conceive her 2s, at that 
moment, really in this fituation, he becomes afraid of the 
harm ſhe may receive from the incleriiency of the night; 
and with an enthufiaſm, happy and affeQting, though be: 
yond' the cautious ſtrain bf modern poetry, * Retire,” he 
proceeds, tc retire, for it is night, my love; and the dark 
winds ſigh in thy hair. Retire to the hall of my feaſts, and 
think of the times that are paſt; for I will not return till 
the ſtorm of war has ceaſed. O Connal, ſpeak of wars and 
arms, and ſend her from my mind ; for lovely with her ra- 
ven hair is the white-boſomed daughter of Sorglan.“ This 
breathies alf the native ſpirit of paſſion and tenderneſs. 
The addrefſes to the ſun, to the moon, and to the even- 

ing ſtar,” muſt draw the attention of every reader of taſte, 
as agnong the moſt {ſplendid ornaments of this collection. 
The beauties of each are too great, and too obvious to need 
any particular comment. In one paſſage only of the ad- 
dreſs to the moon, there appears ſome obſcurity, 4 Whi⸗ 
ther doſt thou retire from thy courſe, when the darkneſs of 
thy countenance grows? Haſt thou thy hall like Offian ? 
Dwelleft thou in the ſhadow-of grief? Have thy fiſters fall- 
an from heaven? Are they who rejoiced with thee at night, 
no more? Ves, they have fallen; fair light! and thou doſt 
often retire'to mourn.” We may be at'a loſs to compre- 
hend, at firſt view, the ground of theſe ſpeculations of Of. 
lian, concerning the moon; but when all the circumſtances 
are attended to, they will __ to flow naturally from the 
4. + 's . preſent 


preſent ſituation of his mind. A mind under th> dominion 
of any ftrong paſſion, tinctures with its own diſpoſition,” e- 
very object which it beholds. The old bard, with his heart 
bleeding for the loſs of all his friends, is meditating on the 
different phaſes of the moon. Her waning and darkneſs, 
preſents to his melancholy imagination, the image of for- 
row; and preſently the idea ariſes, and i is indulged, that, 
like himſelf, ſhe retires to mourn over the loſs of other 
moons, or of ſtars, whom he calls her fiſters, and fancies 
to have once rejoiced with her at night, now fallen from 
heaven, Darkneſs ſuggeſted the idea of mourning, and 
mourning ſuggeſted nothing ſo naturally to Oſſiang as the 
death of beloved friends. An inſtance preciſely ſimilar of 
this influence of paſſion, may be ſeen in a paſſage which 
has always been admired of Shakeſpeare's King Lear. The 
old man on the point of diſtraction, through the inhumani- 
ty of his daughters, ſees Edgar appear diſguiſed like 64.4 


gar and a madman, - F 
Tear. Didſt thou give all to thy en n 
come to this? ö „ 12.5%? 
Couldeſt thou leave nothing ? Didſt thou give them all 2 
Kent. He hath no daughters, Sir. en ir oy 
Lear. Death, traitor | unn could have n na- 
| ture, . 1 


To ſuch a —— but his unkind daughters. 1 
Hing Lear, Act z. Scene 5. 

The apoſtrophe to the winds, in the opening of Dar- 
thula, is in the higheſt ſpirit of poetry. „ But the winds 
deceive thee, O Darthula: and deny the woody Ethw to 
thy ſails. Theſe are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that 
the roar of thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. Where have 
ye been, ye ſouthern as when the ſons of my love were 
| deceived ? 
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deceived? But ye have been ſporting on plains, and pur- 
ſuing the thiftle's beard. O that ye had been ruſtling in 
the ſails of Nathos, till the hills of Etha roſe ! tin they roſe 
in their clouds, and ſaw their coming chief.” This paſſage 
1s remarkable for the reſemblance it bears to an expoſtula- 
tie with the wood aymphs, on their abſence at a critical 
time; which, as a favourite poetical idea, Virgil has copied 
from Theocritus, and ** has very happily imitated 
from both. 
Where were ye, nymphs! when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? 4 
For neither were ye playing on the ſteep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie; 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona, hig, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ftream *.. 
Having now treated fully of Offian's talents, with reſpes 
to deſcription and imagery, it only remains to make ſome 
obſervations on his ſentiments. | No ſentiments can be 
beautiful without being proper; that is, ſuited to the cha- 
racter and ſituation of thoſe who utter them. In this re- 
ſpect, Offian is as correct as moſt writers. His characters, 
as above obſerved, are in general well ſupported; which 
could not have been the caſe, had the ſentiments been un- 
natural or out of place. A variety of perſonages of diffe- 
rent ages, ſexes, and conditions, are introduced into his 
poems ; and they ſpeak and act with a propriety of ſenti- 
ment and behaviour, which it is ſurpriſing to find in ſo rude 
an age. Let the * of Darthula, throughout, be taken 


as an example. 
| Batt is not enough that ſeiments be natgral 8 pro- 
eh 
* Milton's Lycidas. See Theocrit. Idyll. I. IM 


Ha res ag ned inn Anfris range; ga Toxe, Nupapas, &c. 
And Virg. Eciog. 10. 


Que nemora, aut * vos ſaltus habuere, puellz, & c. 
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per. In order to n 


fit, they muſt alſo be ſublime and pathetie. 

The ſublime is not confined to ſentiment alone! It be- 
longs to deſcription alſo ; and whether in deſcription 'of in 
fentiment, imports ſuch ideas prefented to the mind, aa 
raiſe it to an uncommon degree of elevation, and fill it with 
admiration and aſtoniſhment, This is the higheſt effect ei- 
ther of eloquence or poetry: And to produce this effect, 
requires a genius glowing with the ſtrongeſt and warmeſt 
conception of ſome object awful, great, or ee 
Fhat this character of genius belongs to Offian, may, T 
think, ſufficiently appear from many of the paſſages I have 
already had occaſion to quote. To produce more inftan- 
ces, were fuperfluous.” If the engagement of Fingal with 


the ſpirit of Loda, in Carri<-thura ; if the encounters of the 


armies, in Fingaly if the addrefs to the ſun in Carthon ; if 
the fimilies founded upon ghoſts and ſpirits of the night, all 


formerly mentioned, be not admitted as examples, and il- 


luſtrious ones too, of the true poetical ſublime, I conſeſa 
myſelf entirely ignorant of this quality in writing. | 

All the circumſtances, indeed, of Offian's compoſition,/ 
are favourable to the ſublime, more perhaps than to any o- 
ther ſpecies of beauty. Accuracy and eorreQueſs ; artfully 
connected narration; exact method and proportion of parts, 
we may look for in poliſhed times. The gay and the beau- 
tiful, will appear to more advahtage in the midft of ſmiling 
ſcenery and pleaſurable themes. But amidſt the rude ſcenes 
of nature, amidft rocks and torrents, and whirlwinds and 
battles, dwells the ſublime. It is the thunder and the lights - 
ning 6f genius, It is the offspring of nature, not of art. 
It is negligent of all the leſſer graces, and perfectly conſiſtetit 
with a certain noble diſorder.” It aſſociates naturally with 


' For 
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For the ſublime, is an awful and ſerious emotion; and i is 
heightened by all the images of ende, and Terror, 3 
Darkneſs... +; ; 

Ipſe pater, media nimborum i ig IC eorulca 

- Fulmina-molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 

Terta tremit; fugere feræ; & mortalia corda | 

Per gentes, humilis ſtravit pavor; ille, flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut * aut alta Ceraunia telo ö 

Dejicit..—— 1 VIS. GEORG. I. 

Simplicity and e SY are nennen g charaReriſ- 
tics of the ſtyle of a ſublime writer. He reſts on the ma- 
jeſty of his ſentiments, not. on the pomp of his expreſſions. 
The main ſecret of being ſublime, is to ſay great things in 
few, and in plain words: For every ſuperfluous decoration 
degrades a ſublime idea. The mind riſes and ſwells, when 
a lofty deſcription or fentiment-is preſented to it, in its na- 
tive form. But no ſooher does the poet attempt to ſpread 
out this fentiment or deſcription, and to deck it round and 
round with glittering ornaments, than the mind begins to fall 
from its high elevation; the tranfport is over; the beautiful 
may remain; but the ſublime is gone. Hence the conciſe 
and fimple ſtyle of Oſſian, gives great advantage to his ſub- 
me conceptions ; and affiſts them in ſeizing the imagina- 
tion with full r | 

Sublimity 


Mr Tue noted aying of Julins Ceſar, to the pilot in a 
ſtorm ; © Quid times? Cæſarem yehis;” is magnanimous 
and ſublime; Lucan, not ſatisfied witk{ this fimple conciſe- 
neſs, reſolved to amplify and improve the thought. Ob- 
ſerve, how every time he twiſts it round, it departs farther 
from the ſublime, till, at laft, it ends in tumid declamation. 
| Sperne minas, inquit, Pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Frade ſinum. Italiam, fi coelo auctore, rec 
Me, pete. Sola tibi cauſa hæc eſt juſta timoris 
Vectorem non noſſe tuum; quem numina nunqdam 
Deſtituunt; de quo male tune fortuna meretur, 
7 Cum poſt vota venit ; ; medias perrumpe procellas 
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Sublimity as belonging to ſentiment, ide ini n 
meaſure with magnanimity, heroiſm, and generoſity of ſen- 
timent. Whatever diſcovers human. nature in its greateſt 
elevation; whatever beſpeaks a high effort of ſoul ; or ſhews 
a mind ſuperior to pleaſures, to dangers, and to death, 
formis what may be called the moral or ſentimental ſublime. 
For this, Offian is eminently diſtinguiſhed No poet main- 
tains a higher tone of virtuous and noble ſentiment, through- 
out all his works. Particularly in all the ſentiments of Fin · 
gal, there is a grandeur and loftineſs proper to ſwell the 
higheſt ideas of human perfection. Wherever he appears; 
we behold the hero. The objects which he purſues, are 
afways truly great; to bend the proud; to protect the in- 
jured ; to defend his friends; to overcome his enemies by 
generoſity more than by force. A portion of the ſame ſpi- 
rit actuates all the other heroes. Valour reigns; but it is 
a generous valour, void of cruelty, animated by honour, 
not by hatred. We behold no debafing paffions among 
Fingal's warriors ; no ſpirit of avarice or of inſult; but 2 
perpetual contention for fame; a deſire of being diſtinguiſhs 
ed and remembered for gallant actions; a love of juſtice j 
and a zealous attachment to their friends and their country. 


© Such is the ſtrain of ſentiment in the works of Oſſian. 


But the ſublimity of moral ſentiments, if they wanted the 
ſoftening of the tender, would be in hazard of giving a hard 


and ſtiff air to poetry. it is not enough to admire. Ad- 


miration is a cold feeling, in comparifori of that deep inte. 
reſt, which the heart takes in tender and 1 ſcenes; 
Vol. IL | ATE i444 where, 
Tutela ſecure, mea. Coeli ifte fretique, 
Non puppis noſtræ, labor eſt. Hanc Gra prefſam 
A fluctu efendit onus. 
uid tanta ſtrage paratur, | 
1 Quærit pelagi ezlique tumultu 
* præſtet fortuna mihi 
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where, by a myſterious attachment to the objects of com, 
paſſion, we are pleaſed and delighted, even whilſt we mourn 
With fcenes of this kind, Offian abounds z and his high me- 
rit in theſe, is inconteſtable. He may be blamed for draw- 
ing tears too often from our eyes; but that he has the pow- 
er of commanding them, I believe no man, who has the 
teaft ſenſibility, will queſtion. The general character of his 
poetry, is the heroic, mixed with the elegiac ſtrain; admi- 
ration tempered with pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 
preſſes it, © the joy of grief,“ it is viſible, that on all mo- 
ving ſubjects, he delights to exert his genius; and accor- 
dingly, never were there finer pathetic ſituations, than what 
his works preſent. His great art in managing them lies in 
giving vent to the fimple and natural emotions of the heart. 
We meet with no exaggerated declamation ; no ſubtile re- 
| finements on ſorrow z no ſubſtitution of deſcription in place 
of paſſion. Offian felt ſtrongly hamſelf ; and the heart when 


uttering its native language never fails, by powerful ſympa- 


thy, to affect the heart. A great variety of examples 
might be produced. We need only open the bock to find 
them every where. What, for inſtance, can be more mo- 
ving, than the lamentations of Oithono, after her misfor- 
tune? Gaul, the ſon of Morni, her lover, ignorant of what 
ſhe had ſuffered, comes to her reſcue. Their meeting is 
tender in the higheſt degree. He propoſes to engage her 
foe, in ſingle combat, and gives her in charge what ſhe is 
to do, if he himſelf ſhall fall. And ſhall the daughter of 
Nuath live, ſhe replied with a burſting figh ? Shall I tive in 
Tromathon and the ſon of Morni low ? My heart is not of 
that rock ; nor my ſoul careleſs as that ſea, which lifts its 
blue waves to every wind, and rolls beneath the ſtorm. 
The blaſt, which ſhall lay thee low, ſhall ſpread the branch- 
es of Oithona on earth. We ſhall wither together, ſon of 

carborne 
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earborne Morni ! The narrow houſe is pleaſant to me ; and 
the gray ſtone of the dead; for never more will I leave thy 
rocks, ſea-ſurrounded Tromathon Chief of Strumon, why 
cameſt thou over the waves to Nuath's mournful daughter? 
Why did not I paſs away in ſecret like the flower of the 
rock, that lifts its fair head unſeen, and ftrews its withered 
leaves on the blaſt ! Why didſt thou come, O Gaul!. to hear 
my departing figh? O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the 
bright beams of my fame! Then had my years come on 
with joy; and the virgins would bleſs my ſteps. But I fall 
in my youth, ER CO CCEEETINED 
hall.“ 

Oithona mourns like a woman; in Cuchullin's expreſſions 
of grief after his defeat, we behold the ſentiments of a hero, 
generous but deſponding. The fituation is remarkably fine. 
Cuchullin, rouſed from his cave, by the noiſe of battle, 
ſees Fingal victorious in the field. He is deſcribed as kind- 
ling at the fight. -« His hand is on the ſword, of his fathets 
his red-rolling eyes on the foe. He thrice attempted to ruſh 
to battle; and thrice did Connal ftop him; ſuggeſting, 
that Fingal was routing the foe ; and that be ought not, by 
the ſhow of ſuperfluous aid, to deprive. the king of any part 
of the honour of a victory, which was owing to him alone. 
Cuchullin yields to this generous ſentiment ; but we ſee it 
ſtinging him to the heart with the ſenſe of his own diſgrace, 
of Morven, When Lochlin falls away like a ſtream after 
rain, and the noiſe of the battle is over, then be thy voice 
ſweet in his car, to praiſe the king of ſwords. Give him 
the ſword of Caithbat ; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to 
lift the arms of his fathers. But, O ye ghoſts of the lonely 
Cromla! Ye ſouls of chiefs that are no more]! Be ye the 
Frepenioas of Cuchullin, and (alle t0-ies in the cave dt Ris 
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ſorrow. For never more ſhall I be renowned among the 
mighty in the land. Jam Jike 'a' bearn that has ſhone, - 
Like a miſt that has fled away; when the blaſt of the morn 
ing came, and brightened the ſhaggy fide of the hill. Con- 
nal] talk of arms no more: Departed is my fame. My 
lighs ſhall be on Cromla's wind; till my footſteps ccaſe to 
be ſcen. And thou, white-boſomed Bragela! mourn over 
the fall of my kame; for vanquiſhed, I will never return to 
thee, thou fun. eam of Dunſcaich !”? x Is” 

op] ue — = — Zſtuat Ingens 
Uno in corde pudor, luctuſque, et conſcia virtus. 
Beſides ſuch” extended pathetic ſcenes, Oſſian frequent ij 
plerces the heart by a ſingle unexpected ſtroke. When 
car fell in battle, '« No cher mowned his fon deln in 
youth; no brother, his brother of love; they fell without 
tears, for the chief of the people was low.“ In the admi- 
rable interview of Hector with Andromache, in the ſixth 
Tliad, the circumſtance of the chilli in his nurſe's arms, has 
often been remarked, as adding much to the tenderneſs of 
the ſcene. In the following paſſage relating to the death 
of Cuchullin, we find a' circumſtance that muſt ſtrike the 
imagination with il greater force. And is the. ſon. of 
Serno fallen ? ſaid Carrit with a fich. Mournful are Tara's 
walls, and forrow-divells at Dunſcaich. Thy ſpouſe is 
left alone in her youth; the ſon of thy love is alone. He 
ſhall come to Bragela; and aſk her why the wept. He 
ſhall lift his eyes to the wall, and ſee his father's ſword. 
Whoſe fword is that? he will ſay; and the foul of his mo- 
ther is ſad.” Soon after Fingal had ſhewn all the grief of a 
Father's heart for Ryno, one of his ſons, fallen in battle, he 
s calling, after his accuſtomed manner, his ſons to the 
chaſe, ay e , POR per 
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Mew at ta a eat as "This pnexpertt | 


ed ſtart of anguiſh; is worthy: of the higheſt tragic pot: 


If the come in, ſhe Il ſure ſpeak to my wii — 0 
My wife my wife What wife -I have no Wife r i; 
unn wy rammed Yor 09924 eU 
| Othello, Ad 3. Scene . 
eee eee 
but the circumſtances are varied with judgment. : Othello 
dwells upon the name of wife, when it had fallen fr him, 
with the confufion and horror of one tortured: with guilt. 
Fingal, Derr e zun 
ſuppreſſes his rifing grief. Din ut beftuorty 
The contrift which Offinn frequently makes betwren his 
preſent and þis-formett pute, di nigen ver his; whole; por: 
try, a ſolemn pathetic air, whjeh cannot fail to make im- 
preſſion on every heart. The concluſion. of the- ſongs: of 
Selma, is particularly calculated far'this purpoſe. Nothing 
can be more poetical and tender, or can leave upon the- 
mind, a ſtronger, and more aſſecting idea of the venerable 
aged bard, Such were the words of the bards in the days 
of the ſong ; when the king heard the muſic of harps, and 
the tales of other times, The chiefs gathered from all their 
hills, and heard the lovely ſound, They praiſed the voice 
of Cona* ; the firſt among a thouſand bards. But age is now 
on my tongue, and my foul has failed. I hear, ſometimes, 
the ghoſts of bards, and learn their pleaſant ſong. But me- 
mory fails on my mind; I hear the call of years. They 
ſay, as they paſs along; Why does Oſſian fing ? Soon ſhall 
he lie in the narrow houſe, and no bard ſhall raiſe his fame. 
Roll on, ye dark-brown years! for ye bring no joy in your 
courſe. Enron RN for bis ſtrength has 
failed. 
, Offan himſelf is poeticall called the Voice of Cona. 
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failed. The ſons of the ſong are gone to reft. My voice 
remain, like a blaſt, that roars lonely on a ſea-ſurroundtd 
rock, after the winds are laid. The dark moſs whiſtles 
there, and the diſtant mariner ſees the waving trees.” - 

Upon the whole ; if to feel ſtrongly, and to daſcribe na- 
turally, be the two chief ingredients in poetical genius, Oſ- 
Gan, muſt after fair examination, be held to poſſeſs that ge- 
nius in a high degree. Thie queſtion is not, whether a few 
improprieties may be pointed out in his works; whether 
this, or that paſſage, might not have been worked up with 
more art and ſkill, by ſome writer of happier times? A 
thouſand ſuch cold and frivolous criticiſms, are altogether 
indecifive as to his genuine merit. But, has he the ſpirit, 
the fire, the inſpiration of a poet ? Does he utter the voice 
of nature? Does he elevate by his ſentiments? Does he in- 
tereſt by his deſcriptions? Does he paint to the heart as well 
as to the fancy? Does he make his readers glow; and trem- 
dle, and weep ? Theſe are the great characteriſtics of true 
poetry. Where theſe are found, he muſt be a minute cri- 
tic indeed, who can dwell upon flight defects. A few beau- 
ties of this high kind, tranſcend whole volumes of faultleſs 
"mediocrity. Uncouth and abrupt, Offian may ſometimes 
appear by reaſon of his conciſeneſs. But he is ſublime, he 
is pathetic, in an eminent degree. If he has not the exten- 
five knowledge, the regular dignity of narration, the fulneſs 


and accuracy of deſcription, which we find in Homer and 


Virgil, yet in ſtrength of imagination, in grandeur of ſenti- 
ment, in native majeſty of paſſion, he is fully their equal. 
If he flows not always like a clear ſtream, yet he breaks 

forth often like a torrent of fire. Of art too, he is far from 
being deftitute ; and his imagination is remarkable for deli- 

| cacy as well as ſtrength, Seldom or never is he either trif- 

ling 


tir 
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ling or tedious; and if he be thought too melancholy, yet 
he is always moral. Though his. merit were in other re- 
ſpects much leſs than it is, this alone ought to entitle him 
to high regard, that his writings are remarkably favourable . 
to virtue. They awake the tendereſt ſympathics, and in- 
ſpire the moſt generous emotions. No reader can riſe from 
him, nnn 


ty, virtue, and honour. . * 7 I 


Though unacquainted with the original add ther 
is no one but muſt judge the tranſlation to deſerve the high» 
eſt praiſe, on account of its beauty and elegance. 

Of its faithfulneſs and accuracy, I have been aſſured by 
perſons ſkilled in the Galic tongue, who, from their youth, 
were acquainted with many of theſe poems of Oſſian. To 
transfuſe ſuch ſpirited and fervid ideas from one language 
into another; to tranſlate literally, and yet with fuch a 
glow of poetry; to keep alive ſo much paſſion, and ſup- 
port ſo much dignity throughout, is one of the moſt diffi- 
cult works of genius, and proves the tranſlator to have been 
animated with no ſmall portion of Oſſian's ſpirit. 4 

The meaſured proſe which he has employed, poſſeſſes 
conſiderable advantages above any ſort of verification he 
could have choſen. Whilſt it pleaſes and fills the ear with 
a variety of harmonious cadences, being, at the ſame time, 
freer from conſtraint in the choice and arrangement of 
words, it allows the ſpirit of the original to be exhibited 
with more juſtneſs, force, and fimplicity. Elegant, how- 
ever, and maſterly as Mr Macpherſon” $ tranſlation is, Wwe 
muſt never forget, whilſt we read it, that we are putting 
the merit of the original to a ſevere teſt. . For, we are ex;« 
mining a poet ſtripped of his native dreſs: diveſted of the 
harmony of his own numbers. We know how much grace 


and 
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and energy the works of the Greek and Latin poets receive 
from-the charm of verfification.in their original languages, 


If, then, deftitute of this advantage; exhibited in a literal 


verßon, Offian ſtill has power to pleaſe as a poet; and not 


to pleaſe ovly; but often to command, to tranſport, to melt 
tlie heart; we may, very ſafely infer, that his productions 
are the offspring of true and. uncommon. genius; and we 
may . 
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APPENDIX 


T* ſubſtance of the preceding Diſſertation was brigi- 
1 nally delivered, ſoon after the firſt publication of Fins 
gal, in the courſe of my Lectures in the Univerſity of Edin. 
. and at the deſire of ſeveral of the hearers, was af. 
terwards enlarged and given to the Public. | 
As the degree of antiquity belonging to the Poems of Oſ- 
lian, appeared to be a point which might bear diſpute, 1 
endeavoured, from internal evidence, to ſhow that theſe 
poems muſt be referred to a very remote period; without 
pretending to aſcertain preciſely the date of their compoſi- 
tion. I had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, when this Diſſertation 
was firſt publiſhed, that there was any occaſion for ſupport- 
ing their authenticity, as genuine productions of the High- 
1ands of Scotland, as tranſlations from the Galic language; 
not forgeties of a ſuppoſed tranſlator; In Scotland, their 
authenticity was never called in queſtiong I myſelf had 
articular reaſons to be fully ſatisfied concerning it. My 

| 454: 4 of Mr Macpherſon's perſonal honour and inte- 
grity, gave me full aſſurance of his being incapable of put- 
ting ſuch a groſs impoſition, firſt, upon his friends, and 
then upon the public; and if this had not been ſufficient, I 
knew, beſides, that the manner in which theſe poems were 
brought to light, was entirely inconfiſtent with any fraud. 
An accidental converſation with a gentleman diſtinguiſhed 
in the literary world, gave occaſion to Mr Macpherſon's 
tranſlating literally one or two ſmall pieces of the old Galic 
poetry. Theſe being ſhown to me and ſome others, ren- 
dered us very defirous of becoming more acquainted with 
that - Mr Macpherſon, afraid of not doing juftice 
0 — which he admired in the original, was very 
kward to undertake the taſk of tranſlating; and the pu- 
blication of The Fragments of Ancient Poems, was, with no 
fmall importunity, extorted from him. The high reputa- 
tion which theſe preſently acquired, made it, he thought, 
unjuſt that the world ſhould, be deprived of the poſſeſſion 
F more, if more of the ſame kind could be recovered : And 
FA Macpherſon was warmly urged by ſeveral gentlemen of 
rank and taſte, to diſengage himſelf from other occupations, 
and to undertake a journey through the Highlands and 
Iſlands, on purpoſe to make a collection of thoſe curious 
remains of ancient genius. He complied with their deſires, 


and {peut ſeveral months in viſiting thoſe remote of 
x B bb parte 
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the country ; during which time he correſpanded frequent- 


ly with his friends in Edinburgh, informed them of his pro- 
greſs, of the applications which he made in different quar- 
ters, and of the ſucceſs which he met with; ſeyeral letters 


of his, and of thoſe who affiſted him in making diſcoveries 
paſſed through my hands; his undertaking was the object 
of conſiderable attention; and returning at laſt, fraught 
with the poetical treaſures of the north, he ſet himſelf to 
tranſlate under the eye of ſome who were acquainted with 


the Galic language, and looked into his manuſcripts ; and, h 


by a large publication, made an appeal to all the natives of 
the Highlands and Iſtands of Scotland, whether he had been 
faithful to his charge, and done juſtice to their well known 
and favourite poems. A 

Such a tranſaction certainly did not afford any favourable 
opportunity for carrying on an impoſture. Yet in England, 
it ſeems, an opinion has prevailed with ſome, that an im- 
en . has been carried on; that the poems which have 


en given to the world are not tranſlations of the works of 


any old Galic Bard, but modern compoſitions, formed, as 
it is ſaid, upon a higher plan of poetry and ſentiment than 
could belong to an age and a country reputed barbarous : 
And I have been called upon and urged to produce ſome e- 
vidence for ſatisfying the world that they are not the com- 
poſitions of Mr Macpherfon himſelf, under the borrowed 
name of Oſſian. 2 
If the queftion had been concerning manuſcripts brought 
from ſome diſtant or unknown region, with which we had 
no intercourſe ; or concerning tranſlations from an Afiatic 
or American language which ſcarce any body underſtood, 
ſuſpicions might naturally have ariſen, and an author's aſ- 
ſertions have been anxiouſly and ſcrupulouſly weighed. 
But in the caſe of a literal tranſlation, profeſſed to be given 
of old traditionary poems of our own country; of poems 
aſſerted to be known in the original to many thouſand inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, and illuſtrated too by many of 
their current tales and ſtories concerning them, ſuch ex- 
treme ſcepticiſm is altogether out of place, For who would 
have been either ſo hardy or ſay/tupid, as to attempt a for- 
gery which could not have failed of being immediately de- 
tected? Either the author muſt have had the influence to 
engage, as confederates in the fraud, all the natives of the 
Highlands and Iſlands, diſperſed as they are throughout e- 
very corner of the Britiſh dominions; or, we ſhould, long 
ere this time, have heard their united voice exclaiming, 
„ Theſe are not our poems, nor what we were ever _— 
| 3 | . tom 
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tomed to hear from our bards or our fathers.” Such re- 
monſtrances would, at leaſt, have reached thoſe who dwel 

in a part of the country which is adjacent to the Highlands; 
and muſt have come loud to the ears of ſuch, eſpecially, as 
were known to be the promoters ef Mr Macpherſon's, uns 
dertaking, The filence of a whole country in this caſe, 
and of a country, whoſe inhabitants are well known to be 
attached, in a remarkable degree, to all their own antiqui- 
ties, is of as much weight as a thouſand poſitive teſtimonies. 
And ſurely, no perſon of common underſtanding would 
have adventured, as Mr Macpherſon has done, in his diſ- 
ſertation on Temora, to engage in a controverſy with the 
whole Iriſh nation concerning theſe poems, and to inſiſt u- 
pr the honour of them being due to Scotland, if they had 
been mere forgeri& of his own ; which the Scots, in place of 
ſupporting ſo ridiculous a claim, muſt have inſtantly rejected. 
But as reafoning alone is apt not to make much impreſ- 
fion, where ſuſpicions have been entertained concerning a 
matter of fact, it was thought proper to have recourſe to 
expreſs teſtimonies. I have accordingly applied to ſeveral 
perſons of credit and honour, both gentlemen of fortune, 
and clergymen of the eſtabliſhed church, who are natives 
of the Highlands or Iſlands of Scotland, and well acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, deſiring to know their 
real opinion of the tranſlations publiſhed by Mr Macpher- 
ſon. Their original letters to me, in return, are in my poſ- 
ſeſſion. I ſhall give a fair and T account of the reſult 


of their teſtimony ; And I have authority to uſe the 
names of thoſe gentlemen for ha I now advance. 

I muſt begin with affirming, that though among thoſe 
with whom I have correſponded, ſome have had it in their 
power to be more particular and explicit in their teſtimon) 
than others; there is not, however, one perſon, who in 
nuates the moſt remote ſuſpicion that Mr Macpherſon. has 
either forged, or adulterated any one of the pacms he has 
publiſhed. If they make any complaints of him, it is on 
account of his having omitted other poems which th 
think of equal merit with any which he has publiſhed. 
They all, without exception, concur in holding his tranſla- 
tions to be genuine, and proceed upon their authenticity as 

a fact acknowledged throughout all thoſe Northern Provin- 
ces ; aſſuring me that any one would be expoſed to ridicule 
among them, who ſhould call it in queſtion. | I muſt ob- 

rve, that I had no motive to dire& my choice of the per- 

ons to whom I applied — information preferably to others, 
except their being pointed out to me, as the perſons in thei 
e being po Abb: -perlo RT 
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* counties who were moſt likely to give light on this 
ead. 6/4 6, 5 | | n 


With regard to the manner in which the originals of theſe 


z! have been preſetved and tranſmitted, which has 
en repreſented as ſo myſterious and inexplicable, I have 
4 the following plain account: That until the pre- 
ſent century, almoſt every great family in the Highlands 
had their own bard, to whoſe office it belonged to be. maſs 
ter of all the poems and ſongs of the country ; that among 
theſe poems the works of Oſſian are eafily diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of later bards by ſeveral peculiarities in his ſtyle 
and manner; that Offian has been always reputed the Ho- 
mer of the Highlands, and all his compoſitions held in ſin- 
gular eſteem and veneration; that the whole country is full 
of traditiohary ſtories derived from his poems, concerning 
Fingal and his race of heroes, of whom there is not a chil 
an has heard, and not a diſtri in which there are not pla- 
s pointed out as famous for being the ſcene of ſome of their 
feats of arms; that it was wont to be the great entertain- 
ment of the Highlanders, to paſs the winter evenings in diſ- 
courſing of the times of Fingal, and rehearſing theſe old 
aN of which they have been all along enthufiaſtically 
ond; that when aſſembled at their feſtivals, or any of their 
public occafions, wagers were often laid who could repeat 
moſt of them, and to have ſtore of them in their memories, 
was both an honourable and a profitable acquiſition, as it 
rocured them acceſs into the families of their great men; 
hat with regard to themantiquity, they are beyond alt me- 
mory or tradition; inſomuch that there is a word common- 
ly ulld in the Highlands to this day, when they would ex- 
preſs any thing which is of the moſt remote or unknown 
antiquity, importing, that it belongs to the age of Fingal. 
I am farther informed that after the uſt of letters was in- 
troduced into that part of the country, the bards and others 
began early to commit ſeveral of theſe poems to writing; 
that old manuſcripts of them, many of which are deſtroyed 
or loſt, are known and atteſted to have been in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome great families; that the moſt valuable of thoſe 
which remained, were collected by Mr Macpherſon during 
his journey through that country ; that though the poems of 
Offian, ſo far as they were handed down by oral tradition, 
were no doubt hable to be pane, and to have their 
parts disjoined and put out of their natural order, yet by 
comparing together the different oral editions of them (it 
we may ule that phraſe) in different corners of the country, 
and by comparing theſe alſo with the manuſcripts which he 
r 12 oo FR ER TEE — 
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obtained, Mr Macpherſon had it in his power to aſcertain, 
in a great meaſure, the genuine original, to reſtore the parts 


to their proper order, and to give the Whole to the 
in that degree of corredneſe, in which it now appear. 
I am alſo acquainted, that if inquiries had been made fif. 
ty or threeſcore years ago, many more particulars concern- 
ing theſe poems might have been Karned, and many more 
living witneſſes have been produced for atteſting their au- 
—— 3 but that the manners of the inhabitants of the 
Highland counties have of late undergone a great change. 
Agriculture, trades, and manufactures, begin to take place 
of hunting, and the ſhepberd*s life. The introduction of 
the buſy and laborious arts has confiderably abated that 
tical enthufiaſm which is better ſuited to a vacant and 
indolent ſtate. The fondneſs of reciting their old poems 
decays; the cuſtom of teaching them to their children is 
fallen into deſuetude; and few are now to be found, except 
old men, who can rehearſe from memory any conſiderable 
parts of them. | : 
For theſe particulars, concerning the ſtMe of the High- 


1ands and the tranſmiſſion of Offian's poems, ham indebted 


to the reverend and very learned and ingenious Mr John 
Macpherſon, mjnifter of Yate, in the Iſland of Sky; and to 
the reverend Mr Donald Macqueen, miniſter of Kilmuir, in 
Sky; Mr Donald Macleod, minifter of Glenelg, in Inver- 
nehſhire' Mr Lewis Grant, miniſter of Duthel, in Inver- 
neſsſhire z Mr Angus Macneil, miniſter of the Iſland ok 
South'Uiſt 3 Mr Neil Macleod, miniſter of Rofs, in the Iſland 
of Mull; and Mr Alexander Macaulay, chaplain to the 88th 
iment. 5 | = N = 
The honourable Colonel Hugh Mackay of Bighouſe, in 
the Shire of Sutherland; Donald Campbelt of Airds, in Ar- 
gyleſhire, Eſq; Aneas Mackintoſh of "Mackintoſh, in In- 
verneſsſhire, 'Eſq ; and Ronald Macdonell of Keappoch, in 
Lochaber, Eſq; captain in the 87th regiment commanded 
by Colonel Fraſer, all concur in teſtifying that Mr Macpher- 
ſon's collection conſiſts of genuine Highland poems ; known 
to them to be ſuch, both from the general report of the 
country where they live, and from their own remembrance 
of the originals. ' Colonel Mackay afferts very bose. 
upon perſonal knowledge, that many of the poems publiſh- 
ed by Mr Macpherſon are true and faithful tranſlations. 
Mr Campbell declares that he has heard many of them, and 
Captain Macdonell that he has heard parts of every one of 
em, recited in the original language. | 5% 


James Grant of Rothiemurchus, Eſq; and 
tte 4 if | | | g rant 
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Grant of'Deltachny,-Eſq ;- both in the Shire of Invernefs, 


deſire to be named as youchers for the poem of Fingal in 
particular. They remember to have heard it often in their 


younger days, and are poſitive that Mr Macpherſon has 


given a juſt tranſlation of it. e 6, | 
. — Macpherſon of Strathmaſhie, in Inverneſs-ſhire, 
Eiq ; gives a very full and explicit teſtimony, from particu- 
laf knowledge, in the following words: That in the year 
x 760, he accompanied Mr Macpherſon during ſome part of 
his journey through the Highlands in ſearch of the poems 
of Oſſian; that he aſſiſted him in collecting them; that he 
took down from oral tradition, and tranſcribed from old 
manuſcripts by tar the greateſt part of thoſe piecęs Mr Mac- 
pherſon has publiſhed ; that fince the publication' he has 
carefully compared the tranſlation with the copies of the 
originals in his hands; and that he finds it amazingly literal 
even to ſuch a degree as often to preſerve the cadence of 
the Galic verſiſication. He affirms, that among the manuſ- 
cripts which were at that time in Mr Macpherſon's poſſeſ- 
ſion he ſaw owe of as old a date as the year 1410. | 
Sir James Macdonald of Macdonald, in the Iſland of Sky, 
Baronet, aſſured me, that after having made, at my deſire, 
all the inquiries he could in his part of the country, be 
entertained no doubt that Mr Macpherſon's collection con- 
fiſted entirely of authentic Highland poems; that he had 
lately heard ſeveral parts of them repeated in the original, 
in the Iſland of Sky, with ſome variations from the printed 
tranſlation, fuch as might naturally be expected from the 
circumſtances of oral tradition; and ſome parts, in particu- 
lar the epiſode of Fainaſollis in the third book of Fingal, 
Which agree literally with the tranſlation ; and added, that 
he had heard recitations of other poems not tranſlated by 
Mr Macpherſon, but generally reputed to be of Oſſian's 
compoſition, which were of the ſame ſpirit and ſtrain with 
ſuch as are tranſlated, and which he eſteemed not inferior 
to any of them in ſublimity of deſcription, dignity of ſenti- 
ment, or any other of the beauties of poetry. This laſt 
particular muſt have great weight; as it is well known how 
much the judgment of Sir James Macdonald deſerves to be 
relied upon, in every thing that relates to literature and taſte, 
The late reverend Mr Alexander Macfarlane, miniſter of 
Arrachar in Dumbartonſhire, who was remarkably eminent 
for his profound knowledge in Galic learning and antiqui- 
ties, wrote to me ſoon after the publication of Mr. Mac- 
herſon's work, terming it a maſterly tranſlation ; inform- 
— that he had often heard ſeveral of theſe * 
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Adam Ferguſſon, profeſſor of moral philoſi 
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the original, and remarked many paſſages fo particu 
ſtriking beyond any thing he had ever read in anꝶ human 
compoſition,” that he never expo to ſee à ſtrentzth of 

in à trauſſation which 
Macpherſon has done. „e en 
Norman Macleod of Macleod, in the Iſland of — 
Walter, Macfarlane, in Dumbartonſhire, Eſq ; Mr | 
der Macmillan, deputy-keeper of his — * Mr 
in the Uni- 


verſity of Edinburgh, and many other gentlemen, natives 


of the Highland counties, whom I had occafion to converſe 


with upon this ſubject, declare, that though they cannot 
now repeat from memory any of theſe poems in the origi- 
nal, yet from what they have heard in their yotith, ant 
from the impreffion of the ſubject ſtill remaining on the 
minds, they firmly believe thoſe which Mr Macpherſon has 
publiſhed, to be the old poems of Offian current in the 
country. | „ : 
— however, to have this tranſſation particularly 
compared with the oral editions of any who had parts of 
the original diſtinctly on their memory, I applied to ſeveral 
clergymen to make inquiry in their reſpective pariſhes con- 
cerning ſuch perſons ; and to compare what they rehearſed 
with the printed verfion. Accordingly, from the reverend 
Mr John Macpherſon, miniſter of Slate, in Sky 5 Mr Neil 
Macleod, minifter of Roſs, in Mull; Mr Angus Macneil, 
miniſter of South Uiſt ; Mr Donald Macqueen, ' mithifter of 


Kilmuir, in Sky; and Mr Donald Macleod, 'minifter f 


Glenelg ;z I have had reports on this head, contaitding dif- 
tin& and explicit teſtimonies to almoſt the whole e 

of Fingal, from beginning to end, and to ſeveral alfo of the 
lefſer poems, as rehearſed in the original, in their preſence, 
by perſons whoſe names and places of abode they mention, 
and compared by themſelves with the printed tranſlation, 
They affirm that in many places, what was rehearſed in 
their preſence agreed literally and exactly with the tranſla- 
tion, In ſome places they found variations from it, and 
variations even among different rehearſers of the ſame-poetr 
in the original; as words and ſtanza's omitted by forme, 
which others repeated, and the order and connection in 
ſome places changed. But they remark, that theſe vario- 
tions are on the whole not very material; and that Mr 
Macpherſon ſeemed to them to follow the moſt juſt and 
authentic copy of the ſenſe of his author. Some of theſe 


clergymen, particularly Mr Neil Macleod, can themſelves 


repeat from memory ſeveral paſſages of Fingal ; the trauſta- 
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tion of which 2 me is exact. Mr Donald Macleod 
acquaints me, that it was in his bouſe Mr Macpherſon 
the ery. heme of Cuchulln's horſes and chariot, in the firſt 
book of ] ingal, given him by Allan Macaſkill ſchoolmaſter. 
r Angus Macneil writes, that Mr Macdonald, a pariſhioner 
of his, declares, that he has often ſeen and read a great 
Part of an-ancient manuſcnpt, once in the poſſeſſion of the 
family of Clanronald, and afterwatds carried to Ireland, 
containing many of theſe poems and that he rehearſed be- 
fore him ſeveral paſſages out of Fingal, which agreed exactly 
with Mr Macpherſon's tranſlation ; that Neil Macmurrich, 
whoſe predeceſſors had for many generations been bards to 
the family of Clanronald, declared alſo in his preſence, that 
he had ou {cen and read the ſame old manuſcript ; that 
he himſelf, gave to Mr Macpherſon a manuſcript contain- 
ing ſome = x the poems which are now tranſlated and pub- 
liſhed, and rehearſed before Mr Macneil, in the original, 
the whole of the poem intitled Darthula, with very little 
variation from the printed tranſlation. I have received the 
ſame. teſtimony concerning this poem, Dar-thula, from Mr 
Macpherſon miniſter of Slate: and in a letter communicated 
to me from Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, of the 88th regi- 
ment, informing me of its being recited in the original, in 
their preſence, from eginning to end: On which 1 lay the 
more ſtreſs, as any perſon of taſte who turns to that poem 
will ſee, that it is one of the moſt highly finiſhed in the 
whole collection, and moſt diſtinguiſhed for poetical and 
ſentimental beauties z inſomuch, that whatever genius could 
oduce Dar-thula, muſt be judged fully equal to any per- 
formance contained in. Mr Macpherſon's publication. I 
muſt add here, that though they who have compared the 
tranſlation with what they have heard rehearſed of the ori- 
ginal, beſtow high praiſes both upon Mr Macpherſon's ge- 
nius and his fidelity; yet I find it to be their general opinion, 
that in many places he has not been able to attain to the 
rength and ſublimity of the original which he copied. 
I have authority to ſay, in the name of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Archibald Macnab, of the 88th regiment, or regiment 
of Highland Volunteers commanded by Colonel Campbell, 
that. he has undoubted evidence of Mr Macpherſon's col- 
lection being genuine, both from what he well remembers 
to have heard in his youth, and from his having heard very 
lately a conſiderable part of the poem of Temora rehearſed in 
the original, which agreed exactly with the printed verſion. 
By the reverend Mr Alexander Pope, miniſter of Reay, 
in the ſhire of Caithneſs, I am informed, that twenty-four 
: ” _ years 
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years ago, he had begun to make a collection of ſome of 
the old poems current in his part of the country; on com- 

aring which, with Mr Macpherſon's work, he found in 

js collection the poem intitled, the Battle of Lora, ſome 
parts of Lathmon, and the account of the Death of Oſcar. 
From the above mentioned Lieutenant Duncan Macnicol, 
teſtimonies have been received to a great part of Fingal, to 
it of Temora, and Carric-thura, as well as to the whole 
of Dar-thula, as recited in his preſence in the original, com- 
pared, and found to agree with. the tranſtation, 
I myfelf read over the greateſt part of the Engliſh verſion 
6f the fix books of Fingal, to Mr Kenneth Macpherſon of 
Stornoway, in the Ifland of Lewis, merchant; in preſence of 
the reverend Mr Alexander Macaulay, chaplain of the 88th 
regiment. - In going along, Mr Macpherſon vouched what 
was read to be well known to him in the original, both the 
deſcriptions and the ſentiments. In ſome places, though he 
remembered the ſtory, he did not remember the words of 
the original; in other places, he remembered and | 
the Galic lines themſelves, . which, being interpreted to me 
by Mr Macaulay,” were found, upon compariſon, ta agree 
oken literally with the printed verſion, and ſometimes with 
flight variations of a word or an epithet.” This teftimony 
carried to me, and muſt have carried to any other who had 
been preſent, the higheſt conviction; being preciſely a teſ- 
timony of that nature which an Engliſhman well acquainted 
"with Milton, or any favourite author, would give to a fo- . 
reigner, who ſhewed him a verſion of this author into his 
own language, and wanted. to be ſatisfied from what the 
Engliſhman could recollect of the original, whether it was 
really a tranſlation of Paradife-Loft, or a ſpurious work un- 
der that title which had been put into his hands. 
The above-mentioned Mr Alexander Macaulay, Mr Adam 
Ferguffon profeſſor of moral philoſophy, and Mr Alexander 
Fraſer, governor to Francis Stuart, Eſq ; inform me, that at 
ſeveral different times they were with Mr Macpherſon, after 
he had returned from his journey through the Highlands, 
and whilſt he was employed in the work of tranſlating ; that 
they looked into his manuſcripts, ſeveral of which had the 
appearance of being old; that they were fully ſatisfied of 
their being genuine Highland poems; that they compared 
the tranſlation in many places with the original; and the 
atteſt it to be very juſt and faithful, and remarkably literal. 
It has been thought worth while to beſtow this attention 
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allowed to hold as works of genius; whatever different oþi- 
nions may be entertained concerning their poetical merit, 
they are unqueſtionably valuable in another view z as monu- 
ments of the taſte and manners of an ancient age, as uſeful 
materials for enlarging our knowledge of the human mind 
and character; and muſt, beyond all diſpute, be held as at 
leaſt one of the greateſt curioſities, which have at any time 
enriched the republic of letters. More tẽſtimonies to them 
might have been produced by a more enlarged correſpon- 
dence with the Highland counties: But I apprehend, if any 
apology is necefſary, it is for producing ſo many names, in 
a queſtion, where the conſenting filence of a whole country, 
was to every unprejudiced perſon, the ſtrongeſt proof, that 
ſpurious compoſitions, in the name of that country, had 
not been obtruded upon the world. . 


* . 


Tus preceding chain of evidence would be ſufficient, one 
ſhould think, to ſettle any point of controverſy whatever. 
At leaſt we are in the habit of believing traditions in them- 
ſelves the moſt incredible, upon authority far leſs ſatisfactory. 
If additional proof 18 however wanted, we refer the reader 
to a Diſſertation on the Authenticity of Offian's Poems, 
inſerted by the reverend Mr Smith in his Galic Antiquities. 
This Gentleman has not only added his own teſtimony to 
the foregoing evidence, but ſas ſubjoined a numerous lift 
of correſpondents, and of perſons to whom he was indebted 
cc by oral recitatian” for a conſiderable part of the originals 
of the poems which he has tranſlated, and which are inti- 
mately connected with the preſent collection. As it had 
been loudly demanded, that the originals themſelves 
ſhould be produced, Mr Smith has printed his Galic Poems 
in 4 quarto volume, extending to an hundred and feventy- 
four pages. If any reader can reſiſt the conviction of ſuch 
evidence, as to the exiſtence of -Offian's Poems in the Galic 
language, he muſt be ranked with thofe hardy ſcepties who 
would not believe, though one had ariſen from the dead. 


This paragraph is addreſſed, in particular, to the ad- 

mirers of the late Dr Samuel Johnſons For his petulance 

upon this ſubject, the hereditaryÞ diſtemper of lunacy forms' 

a melancholy vindication. An apology of the ſame kind 

may be advanced for the buffoonery of James Boſwell, Eſq. 
+ © I bad it from my Father.” DR JOHNSON, 
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